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PREFACE. 



A BHixF outline of the principal part of the following 
work was sketched out several years ago for the private 
use of some young friends ; and from that MS. chiefly* 
the Article <* Rhetoric," in the Encyclopaedia Metropo- 
litana was afterwards drawn up. I was induced to be- 
lieve that it might he more useful if puhlished in a se- 
parate form ; and I have accordingly, with the assistance 
of some friends, revised the treatise, and made a few 
additions and oihei alterations which suggested them- 
selves ; hesides dividing it in a manner more convenient 
for reference. 

The title of " Rhetoric," I have thought it best on 
the whole to retain, being that by which the Article in 
the Encyclopaedia is designated ; as I should be imwiU- 
ing to lay myself open to the suspicion of wishing to 
pass off as new, on the strength of a new name, what 
had been already before the public. But the tiUe is in 
some respects open to objection. Besides that it is 
rather the more commonly employed in reference to 
public speaking alone, it is also apt to suggest to many 
minds an associated idea of empty declamation, or of 
dishonest artifice. 

The subject indeed stands perhaps but a few degrees 
above Logic in popular estimation ; the one being gen- 
erally regarded b3r the vulgar as the art of bewildering 
the learned by frivolouf subtleties ; the other, that (3 
deluding the multitude by specious falsehood. And if 
a treatise on composition be itself more favourably re- 
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ceived than the work of a Logician, the author of it 
must yet labour under still greater disadvantaffes. He 
may be thought to challenge criticism ; and his own 
performances may be condemned by a reference to his 
own precepts ; or, on the other hand, his precepts ma^ 
be undennELlued, dirough his own failures in their apph- 
cation. Should this take place in the present instance, 
1 have only to urge, with Horace in his Art of Poetry, 
that a whetstone, though itself incapable of cutting, is 
3ret useful in sharpening steeL No system of instruc- 
tion will oompletay equalize natural powers; and yet 
it may be of sttvice towards tfaor improvement A 
Toothful Achilles may acquire skill in hurling the jave* 
fin under the instruction of a Chiron, though the ina»> 
ter may not be able to compete with the pupil in rigoitr 
ctf tfm. 

As for any display of florid eloquence and oratoriod 
dniament, my deficiency in whicn is likely to be re- 
marked, it may be sufficient to observe, that if 1 had ixt» 
tended to practae any arts of this kind, I should have 
been the less likely to treat of them. To develope and 
eacplsin the principles of any kind of trick, would be a 
most unwise procedure in any one who purposes to em- 
l^oy it ; though perf ecdy consistent for one whose ob* 
lect is to put others on their guard against it The 
|aggler is the last person that would let the spectators 
mto his own secret 

It may perhaps be hardly necessary to observe, that 
Ike following pages are designed principally for the in- 
struction of unproetised writers. Of such as have long 
been in the habit of writing or speaking, those whose 
procedure has been conformable to the rules I have laid 
iown, will of course have anticipated most of my ob- 
servations ; and those again who have proceeded on 
op^site principles, will-be moje likely to pass censures, 
as it were in self-defence, tiian laboriously to unlearn 
what they have perhaps laboriously acquired, and to , 
set out wesh on a new sjrstem. But I am encouraged. 
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'partly by the result of experiments, to entertain a hope 
that the present system may prove useful to such as 
have their method of composition, and their style of 
writing and of delivery to acquire. And an author 
ought to be content if a work be found in some instan- 
ces not unprofitable, which cannot, from its nature, be 
expected to pass completely uncensured. 
^ Whoever indeed, in treating of any subject, recom- 
mends (whether on good or bad grounds) a departure 
from established practice, must expect to encounter op- 
position. This opposition does not indeed imply that 
his precepts are right; but neither does it prove them 
'Wrong ; it only implies that they are new / since few 
will readily acknowledge the plans on which they have 
long been proceeding, to be mistaken. If a treatise 
therefore on the present subject were received with im- 
mediate, universal, and unqualified approbation, this dr- 
cumstance, though it would not indeed prove it to be 
trroneouSi (since it is conceivable that the methods com- 
monly pursued may be altogether right,) yet would af- 
ford a presumption that there was not much to be learnt 
from it 

On the other hand, the more deep-rooted and gene^ 
rally prevalent any error may be, the less favourably, at 
:first, will its refutation (though proportionably the more 
important) be for the most part received. 

With respect to what are commonly called Rhetorical 
Artifices — contrivances for " making the worse appear 
the better reason," — ^it would have savoured of pedan- 
tic morality to give solemn admonitions against employ- 
ing them, or to enter a fprmal disclaimer of dishonest 
intention ; since, after all, the generality will, accord- 
ing to their respective characters, make what use of a 
book they think fit, without waiting for the author's 
permission But wha^ I have endeavoured to do, is 
clearly to set forth, as far as I could, (as Bacon does in 
his Essay on Cunning,) these sophistical tricks of the 
Art ; and as far as I may have succeeded in this, I shall 

1* 
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hKW been proTiding the only efiectaal check to the em* 
spioyment of them. The adulterators of food or of drugs,, 
and the coiners of base money, keep their processes a 
Becret, and dread no one so much as him who detects, 
describes, and proclaims their contrivances, and thus 
puts men on their guard ; for ** every one that doeth 
evil hatcth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest 
his deeds should be made manifest." 

To the ^revailin^ association of the term ** Rhetoric,** 
with the idea of these delusive contrivances, may be 
traced the opinion (which I believe is also common) 
that the power of eloquence is lost on those who them- 
selves possess it ; or at least that a critical knowledge 
of the art of Composition fortifies any one, in propor- 
tion to his proficiency, against being affected by the per- 
suasive powers of another. This is undoubtedly true, 
as far as sophistical skill is concerned. The better ac- 
quainted one is with any kind of rhetorical trick, the 
less liable he is to be misled by it The aHiJices, strict- 
ly so called, of the orator, are, 

^like tricks by sleight of hand, 

which to admire one should not understand : 

and he who has himself been behind the scenes ol a 
puppet-show, and pulled the strings by which the 
figures are moved, is not likely to be much affected by 
their performance. This is indeed one ^reat recommen* 
dation of the study of Rhetoric, that it furnishes the 
most e&ctual antidote against deception of this kind. 
But it is by no means true that acquaintance with an 
art — ^in the nobler sense of the word — ^not as consisting^ 
in juggling tricks — ^tends to diminish our sensibility to 
the most excellent productions of art The greatest 
proficients in music are usually the most enthusiastic 
admirers of good music : the best painters and poetB» 
and such as are best versed ii^the principles of those 
arts, are in general (when rivalry is out of the question) 
the most powerfully aflfected by paintings and by poetry, 
of superior ezceUenoe. And none I believe are moie 



Open to the impieasion of somid, honest, nmilf d(^ 
y y ii ce, than those who display it in their own ooapo- 
sitions, and are capable of analysing critically the mode 
in which its efiects are produced. 

I may add, that I have in one place (Fart II. ch. 1. § 
2.) pointed out an important part of the leritimate art (rf 
tile omtor, in re^et of the minds of his nearers, as co- 
inciding exactly with the practice of a wise and good 
man in respect of his own mind. 

A lew passages will be fornid in the following!; pages 
which presuppose some acquaintance with Logic ; but 
the greatest part, will, I trust, be intelligible to those 
who have notihis knowledge. At the same time, it is 
implied by what 1 have said of that science, and indeed 
by the very circorastance of my having written on it, 
that I cannot but consider him as undertaking a task of 
tmnecessary difficulty, who endeavours, without study- 
ing Logic, to become a thoroughly good aigumentative 
writer. 

it should be observed, however, that a considerable 
portion of what is by many writers reckoned as a part 
of Logic, has been treated of by me not under that head, 
hot in Fftrt I. of the present work. 

it may be thou^t that some apology is necessary for 
tlte frequent reference made to the treatise just mention- 
ed, and, occasionally, to some other works of my own. 
It appeared to me, however, that either of the other two^ 
alternatives would have been more objectionable ; viz. 
aitfaer to omit entirely much that was needful for tiie 
•hicidation of the sul^ect in hand ; or, to repeat, in the 
same or in other woids, what had been abready pub- 



Perhaps some apology may also be thought necessary 
lor the various ilmstrations, selected from several au- 
tShors, or framed for the occasion, which occur both in 
the present treatise, and in that on Logic ; and in which^ 
opinions on various subjects are incidentally conveyed ; 
in all of which, it cannot be expected that everyone of 
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my readers will concur. And some may accordingly 
be disposed to complain that they cannot put these 
works into the hands of any young person under their 
care, without a risk of his imbihing notions which they 
^ink erroneous. This objection, 1 have reason to be- 
lieve, has been especially felt, though not always ex- 
plici^y stated, by the most decidedly antichristian wri- 
ters ol the present day. But it should be remembered, 
that Logic and Rhetoric having no proper subject-mat- 
ter of their own, it was necessary to resort to other de- 
partments of knowledge for exemplifications of the prin- 
ciples laid down ; and it would have been impossible, 
without confining myself to the most insipid truisms, to 
avoid completely all topics on which there exists any 
difference of opinion, if, in the course of either work, 
I have advocated any erroneous tenet, the obvious re- 
medy is, to refute it. I am utterly unconscious of hav- 
ing m any instance resorted to the employment of fal- 
lacy, or substituted declamation for argument ; but if 
any such faults exist, it is easy to expose them. Nor 
is It necessary that when any book is put into the hands 
of a youn^ student, he should understand that he is to 
adopt implicitly every doctrine contained in it, or should 
not be cautioned against any erroneous principles which 
it may inculcate : otherwise indeed, it would be impos 
sible to give young men what is called a classical edu- 
cation, without making them Pagans. 

That I have avowed an assent to the evidences of 
Christianity, (that, I believe, is the point on which the 
greatest soreness is felt,) and that this does incidentidly 
imply some censure of those who reject it, is not to liie 
denied. But they again are at liberty — and they are not 
backward in using their liberty — ^to repel the censure, 
by refuting, if they can, those evidences. And as lone 
as they confine themselves to calm argumentation, ana 
abstain from insult, libellous personahty, and falsifica- 
tion of facts, I earnestly hope no force will ever be em- 
ployed to silence them, except force of aigument. I am 
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not one of those jealous lovers of freedom who would 
lEun keep it all to themselves ; nor do I dread ultimate 
danger to the cause of truth from fair discussion.* 

It may he objected by some, that in the for^;oing 
words 1 nave put forth a challenge which cannot be ac- 
cepted ; inasmuch as it has been declared by the highest 
legal authorities, that " Christianity is part of the Law 
ofthe Land ;" and consequently any one who impugns- 
it, is liable to prosecution. What is the precise mean- 
ing of the above l^;al maxim, I do not profess to deter 
mine ; having never met with any one who could ex- 
plain it to me : but evidently &e mere circumstance^ 
that we have a ** Religion by Law established," does 
not, of itself, imply the illegality of arguine against that 
Religion. The regulations of trade and oi navigation^ 
for instance, are unquestionably part of the law of the 
land ; but the question of their expediency is freely dis- 
cussed, and frequently in no very measured langua^je;. 
nor did I ever hear of any one's being menac^ with 
prosecution for censuring them. 

I presume not howpver to decide what steps mights 
l^auy, be taken ; I am looking only to facts and pro- 
babilities ; and 1 feel a confident trust, as well as hope» 
(and that, foimded on experience of the nast,) that na 
l^gal peiualties will, in fact, be incurred by temperate^ 
decent, argumentative maintainers even of the most er- 
Toneous opinions. 

I have oiily to add my acknowledgments to those 
friends for whose kind and judicious suggestions I 
am so much indebted: and to assure mem, that 
whatever may be the public reception of the work^ 
I shall never cease to feel flattered and obliged by 
the diligent attention they have bestowed on it. 

* See Speech on Jews' Relief Bill, and Remarki appended to HL 
YoL of Tracts, tic. pp. 419^-446. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. Or Ahetoric rariouB definitions, have varfoui d«. 
been giren by dififerent writers ; who, how- finitioBt of 
ever, seem not so much to have disagreed iUi«*oric« 
in their conceptions of the nature of the same thing, 
as to have had different things in view while they em- 
"jfioyed the same term. Not only the word Rhetoric il- 
aeli, but also those used in defining it, have been tsdcea 
in various senses ; as may be observed with respect to 
the word "Art" in Cic. de Orat^ where a discussion 
is introduced as to the applicability of that term to Rhe- 
toric; manifestly turning on the di&rent senses in whicJi 
*' Art " may be understood. 

To enter into an examination of all the definitions 
that have been given, would lead to much uninteresting 
and uninstructive verbal controversy. It is sufficient 
to put the reader on his guaxd against the common er- 
ror of supposing that a general term has some real ob- 
ject, properly corresponding to it, independent of out 
conceptions; --that, consequently, some one definition 
in every case is to be found which will comprehend 
every thine that is rightly designated by that term ; — 
and that aU others must be erroneous : whereas, in fact, 
it will often happen, as iii» the present instance, that 
both the wider, and the more restricted sense of a term, 
will be alike sanctioned by use, (the only competent 
authority,) and that the consequence will be a corres- 
ponding variation in the definitions employed ; none of 

2 
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-which perhaps may be fairly chargeable with error, 
though none can be framed that will apply to every ac- 
ceptation of the term. 

It is evident that in its primary signification, Rhetoric 
had reference to public speaking alone, as its etymology 
implies : but as most of the nues for speaking are of 
course applicable equally to writing, an extension of 
the term naturally took place ; and we find even Aris- 
totle, the earliest systematic writer on the subject whose 
works have come down to us, including in ms treatise, 
rules for such compositions as were not intended to be 
publicly recited.* And even as far as relates to speeches, 
properly so called, he takes, in the same treatise, at one 
time, a wider, and at another, a more restncted view of 
the subject ; induding under the term Rhetoric, in the 
opening of his work, nothing beyond the finding of to- 
pics of persuasion, as far as regards the matter of what 
is spoken ; and afterwards embracing the consideration 
of style, arrangement, and delivery. 

The invention of printing,! by extending the sphere 
of operation of the writer, has of course contributed to 
the extension of those terms ^hich, in their primary 
signification, had reference to speaking alone. Many 
objects are now accomplished through the medium of 
the press, which formerly came under the exclusive 
province of the orator ; and the qualifications requisite 
lor success are so much the same in both cases, that we 
apply the term " eloquent," as readily to a wrilet as to 
a speaker; though etymologically considered, it could 
only belong to the latter. Sdeed " eloquence," is of- 
ten attributed even to such compositions — e,g. Histori- 
cal works-*-as have in view an object entirefy different 
from any that could be proposed by an orator ; because 

• AriftoUe^ JUetoric, book liL 

t Or rather cSptiperi for the invention of printing Im too obriont 



not to have gpeedily followed, in a literary nation, the introdnction 
of a paper ioAciently cheap to make the ait available. Indeed tito 
•eali of the ancientg seem to have been a kind of atamps, with 
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some fart of the rules to be observed in oratbry , or rides 
analogous to these, are applicable to such compositiona. 
Conformably to this view therefore some writers haye 
spoken of Khetoric as the art of composition, uniyer- 
sally ; or, with the exclusion of poetry alone, as embrac- 
ing all prose-compoedtion. 

A still wider extension of the proyince of Rhetoric 
had been contended for by some of the ancient writers; 
who, thinking it necessary to include, as belonging to 
the art, every thing that could conduce to the attain- 
ment of the object proposed, introduced into their sys- 
tems, Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, &c., on the 
ground that a knowledge of these subjects was requisite 
to enable a man to sp^ik well on them ; and even in- 
sisted on Virtue* as an essential qualification of a per- 
fect orator : because a eood character, which can in no 
way be so surely estsUolished as by deserving it, heis 
great weight with the audience. 

These notions are combated by Aristotle ; xrfrtotie** 
who attributes them either to the ill-cultivat- cenbure of 
ed understanding (dnaidevma) of those who W§ prede- 
maintained them, or to their ai rogant and pre- 
tending disposition, {a^ovela ;) t. e. a desire to extol 
and magnify the art they professed. In the present day, 
the extravagance of such doctrines is so apparent to 
most readers, that it would not be worth while to take 
much pains in refuting them. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the very same erroneous view is, even 
HOW, often taken of Logic ;t which has been consider- 
ed by some as a kind of system of universal knowledge, 
on the ground that argument may be employed on all 
subjects, and that no one can argue well on a subject 
which he does not understand ; and which has wea 
complained of by others for not supplying any such 
universal instruction as its unskilful advocates have 
placed within its province ; such as in fact no one art 
or system can possibly afford. 
* See Qninctilian. t filaments of Logic, Introduetioa. 
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Tbeenor is precisel)^ the same in respect of RheUnie 
tfid of Logic ; both being instrumental arts ; and, as 
•ttch applicable to vaiioas kind of subject-matter, which 
do not jNToperly come under them. 

80 juoicious an author as QuinctUian would not have 
failed to perceive, had he not been carried away by an 
inordinate veneration for his own art, that as the pos- 
session of building materials is no part of the art of 
architecture, though it is impossbie to build without 
natenals, so, the knowledge of the subjects on which 
the orator is to speak, constitutes no part of the art of 
Rhetoric, though it be essential to its successful employ- 
ment ; and that though virtue, and the good reputation 
it procures, add materially to the speaker's inifiuence» 
they are no more to be, for that reason, considered as 
belonging to the orator, as such, than wealth, rank, at 
a good person, which manifestly have a tendency to 
produce the same efiect. 

Extiemei ^^ the present day, however, the province 
in the limi- of Rhetoric, in the widest acceptation that 
Sdteniiono^ would be reckoned admissible, comprehends 
ibeprovince all " composition in prose ;" in the narrowest 
of Rhetoric, gense, it would be limited to ^* persuasive 
speaking.*' 

I propose in the present work to adopt a middle 
Object of coui^ between these two extreme j>oint8 ; 
the present and to treat of " argumentative composition," 
*'®^®- generaIly,9Xi6.exclu8ivelii ; considering Rhe» 
tone (in conformity with the very just and philosophic 
cal view of Aristotle) as an off-shoot from Logfc. 

1 remarked in treating of that science, that reasoning 
may be considered as applicable to two purposes, whicn 
I ventured to designate respectively by the terms " In- 
fcrrinff," and "proving;" t.e. iheascertainment of ih» 
truth by investigation, and the establishment of it to the 
satisfaction of another ; and I there remarked, that Ba- 
con, in his Organon, has laid down rules for the con- 
duct of the former of these processes, and that the latter 
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belongs to the province of Rhetoric : and it phiioiophr 
was £^ded, that to infer is to be regarded as and Bh«io- 
the proper office of the philosopher, or the rfc compel 
judge ; — to prove, of the advocate. It is not 
however to be understood that philosophical works are 
to be excluded from the class to which Rhetorical rules 
are applicable ; for ihe philosopher who undertakes, by 
writing or speaking, to convey his notions to others, 
assumes, for the time being, the character of advocate 
of the doctrines he maintains. The process of investi- 
gation must be supposed completed, and certain conclu- 
sions arrived at by that process, before he begins to 
impart his ideas to others in a treatise or lecture ; the 
object of which must of course be to prove the justness 
of those conclusions. And in doing this, he will not 
always find it expedient to adhere to the same course of 
reasoning by which his own discoveries were originally 
made ; other arguments may occur to him afterwards, 
more clear, or more concise, or better adapted to the 
understanding of those he addresses. In explaining 
therefore, and establishing the truth, he may often have/^ 
occasion for rules of a different kind from those employ- 
ed in its discovery. Accordingly, when I remarked in 
the work above alluded to, that it is a common faulty 
for those engaged in Philosophical and Theological in- 
quiries, to forget their own peculiar office, and assume 
that of die advocate, improperly, this caution is to be 
understood as applicable to the process of /ormtVig their 
own opinions ; not, as excluding them from advocating 
by all fair arguments, the conclusions at which they 
have arrived by candid investigation. But if this can- 
did investigation do not take place in the first instance, 
no pains that they may bestow in searching for ar;^- 
ments, will have any tendency to insure their attam- 
ment of truth. If a man begins (as is too plainly a 
frequent mode of proceeding) by hastily adontinii;, or 
strongly leaning to, some opinion which suits his incli- 
nation, or which is sanctioned by some authority that 

2* 
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he blindly venerates, and then studies with the utmost 
dUtgence, not as an investigator of truth, but as an ad- 
vocate labouring to prove his point, his talents and his 
researches, whatever effect they may produce in making 
converts to his notions, will avail nothing in enlighten- 
ing his own judgment, and securing him from error. 

Composition however, of the argumentative kind, may 
be considered (as has been above stated) as comine un- 
der the province of Rhetoric And this view oi the 
subject is the less open to objection, inasmuch as it is 
not likely to lead to discussions that can be deemed su- 
perfluous, even by those who may choose to consider 
khetoric in the most restricted sense, as relating only Uy 
'* persuasive speaking," since it is evident that Argu- 
merit must be, in most cases at least, the basis of per- 
suasion. 

Plan of ^ propose then to treat, first and principally, 
the pre«ent of the Discovery of Argumbnts, and of their 
*"*****• arrangement ; secondly, to lay down some 
niles respecting me excitement and management of what 
aie commonly called the passions, (including every kind 
of feeling, sentiment, or emotion,) with a view to the 
attainment of any object proposed — principally, persua- 
sion, in the strict sense, i. e. the influencing of the will ; 
thirdly, to offer some remarks on sttls ; and, fourthly, 
to treat of elocution. 

History of § 2. It may be expected that, before I pro- 
Khetoric. ceed to treat of the art in question, I should 
present the reader with a sketch of its history. Little 
oowever is required to be said on this head, because the 
present is not one of those branches of study in which 
we can trace with interest a progressive improvement 
from age to age. It is one, on the contrary, to which 
more attention appears to have been paid, and in which 
mater proficiency is supposed to have been made, in 
tiie earliest days of Science and Literature, than at any 

. subsequent period. Among the ancients, 

.Anitotie. Xristotle, the earliest whose works are extant. 
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may safely be pronounced to be also the best of the sys- 
tematic writers on Rhetoric. Cicero is hard- cioero. 
ly to be reckoned among the number ; for he 
delighted so much more in the practice than in the the- 
ory of his art, that he is perpetually drawn (^from the 
rigid philosophical analysis of its principles, into dis- 
cursive declamations, always eloquent indeed, and often 
highly interesting, but adverse to regularity of system, 
and frequently as unsatisfactory to the practical student 
as to the philosopher. He abounds indeed with excd- 
lent practical remarks, though the best of them are scat- 
tered up and down his works with much irregularity ; 
but his precepts, though of great weight, as being the 
result of experience, are not often traced tip by him to 
first princinles ; and we are frequently left to guess, not 
only on what basis his rules are grounded, but in what 
cases th ey are applicable. Of this latter defect a remark- 
able instance will be hereafter cited-* 

Quinctiiian is indeed a systematic writer ; QuinctiUan. 
but cannot be considered as having much ex- 
tended the philosophical views of his predecessors in 
this department. He possessed much good sense, but 
this was tinctured with pedantry ; with that aXaCoveta, 
as Aristotle calls it, which extends to an extravagant 
degree the province of the art which he professes. A 
great part of his work indeed is a Treatise on Education, 
generally ; in the conduct of which he was no mean 
proficient; for such was the importance attached to 
public speaking, even long after the downfall of the 
Republic had cut off the orator from the hopes of attain- 
inff, through the means of this qualification, the highest 
political importance, that he who was nominally a pro- 
lessor of Rhetoric, had in fact the most important 
branches of instruction intrusted to his care. 

Many valuable maxims however are to be found in 
this author; but he wanted the profundity of thought 
and power of analysis which Anstptle possessed. 

* See Part I. ch. 3. ^ v. 
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The writers on Rhetoric among the ancients whose 
works are lost, seem to have been numerous ; but most 
of them appear to have confined themselves to a rerr 
narrow view of the subject ; and to have been occupieo, 
as Aristotle complains, with the minor details of style 
and arrangement, and with the sophistical tricks and 
petty artifices of the pleader, instead of givine a master- 
ly and comprehensive sketch of the essentials. 

Among tne moderns, few writers of ability have turn- 
ed their moughtsto the subject ; and but little has been 
added, either m respect of matter, or of system, to what 

the ancients have left us. Bacon's " Anti- 
Bacon, iheta" however — ^the rhetorical common- 
places — are a wonderful specimen of acuteness of 
thought and pointed conciseness of expression. 1 have 
accordingly placed a selection of them in the Ap- 
pendix.* 
CampbelL ^^ '^are most unjust in this place to leave 

unnoticed Dr. Campbell's Philosophy of RhC' 
toric : a work which does not enjoy indeed so high a 
degree of popular favour as Dr. Blair's, but is incom- 
parably superior to it, not only in depth of thought and 
ingenious original research, but also in practical utility 
to the student. The titie of Dr. Campbell's work has 
perhaps deterred many readers, who have concluded it 
to be more abstruse and less popular in its character than 
it really is. Amidst much however that is readily un- 
derstood by any moderately intelligent reader, there is 
much also that calls for some exertion of thought, which 
the indolence of most readers refuses to bestow. And 
it must be owned that he also in some instances per- 
plexes his readers by being perplexed himself, and be- 
wildered in the discussion of questions through which 
he does not clearly see his way. His great defect, which 
not only leads hun into occasional errors, but leaves 
inany of his best ideas but imperfectiy developed, is his 
ignorance and utter misconception of the nature and ob- 

*See Appendix, [A. I 
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ject of Logic ; on which some remarks are made in my 
Treatise on that Science. Rhetoric being in truth an 
off-shoot of Logic, that Rhetorician must labour under 
great disadvantages who is not only ill-acquainted with 
mat system, but also utterly unconscious of his defi- 
ciency. 

^ 3. From a general view of the history of Rhetoric, 
two (questions natursdly suggest themselves, which, on 
examination will be found very closely connected to- 
ge&er : first, what is the cause of the careful and ex- 
tensive cultivation, among the ancients, of an art which 
the modems have comparatively neglected ; and second- 
ly, whether the former or the latter are to be regarded 
as the wiser in this respect; in other words, whether 
Rhetoric be worth any diligent cultivation. 

With regard to the first of these questions, ^^ 
&e answer genemlly given is, that the nature cuiUvvOon 
of the Government in the ancient democrati- of Bhetorio 
cal States caused a demand for public speak- Jj^^^ **^ 
ers, and for such speakers as should be able 
to gain influence not only with educated persons in dis- 
passionate deliberation, hut with a promiscuous multi- 
tude ; and accordingly it is remarked that the extinction 
of liberty brought with it, or at least brought after it» 
the decline of eloquence ; as is justly remarked (though 
in a courtly form) by the author of the dialogue on ora- 
tory, which passes under the name of Tacitus : *< What 
need is there of long discourses in the Senate, when the 
best of its members speedily come to an a^ement ? or 
of numerous harangues to the people, wnen delibera- 
tions on public affiiirs are conducted, not by a multitude 
of unskilled persons, but by a single individual, and 
that the wisest?"* 

This account of the matter is undoubtedly correct as 
far as it goes ; but the importance of public speaking is 

« •* Quid enim opus est longis in Senata lententiis, cam optimi 
eko oonientiant ? quid, multu apud populum condonibui, cam d» 
Republica non imperiti et mult! dcliberent, led sapientiitimas, el 
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so neat in oar own, and all other countries that are not 
under a despotic TOvernment, that the apparent neglect 
of the study of Rhetoric seems to require some further 
explanation. Part of this explanation may he suppli^ 
hy the consideration that the difference in this respect 
hetween the ancients and ourselves is not so great in 
reality as in appearance. When ^e only way of ad- 

' dressing the puhlic was hy orations, and 

dents hear^ when all political measures were dehated in 
en rather popular assemblies, the characters of orator, 
ttan read- author, and politician, almost entirely coinci- 
ded ; he who would communicate his ideas to 
the world, or would gain political power, and carry his 
legislative schemes into effect, was necessarily a spea- 
ker ; since, as Pericles is made to remark by Thucy- 
dides, " one who forms a judgment on any point, but 
cannot explain himself clearly to the people, might as 
well have never thought at all on the subject."* The 
consequence was, that almost all who sought, and all 
who professed to give, instruction, in the principles of 
government, and the conduct of judicial proceedings, 
combined these, in their minds and in their practice, 
with the study of Rhetoric, which was necessary to 
give effect to all such attainments; and in time the 
rhetorical writers (of whom Aristotle makes that com- 
plaint) came to consider the science of Legislation and 
of Politics in general, as a part of their own art. 

Much, therefore, of what was formerly studied under 
the name of Rhetoric, is still, under other names, as 
generally and as diligently studied as ever. 

It cannot be denied however that a neat difference, 
though less, as I have said, than might at first sight 
appear, does exist between the ancients and the modems 
in this point ; — that what is strictly and properly called 
Rhetoric, is much less studied, at least less systematically 
studied, now, than formerly. Perhaps this also may he 
in some measure accounted for from the circumstances 

* Thucydides, book iL See the motto. 
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which have been just noticed. Such is the distrust 
excited by any suspicion of rhetorical arti- 
fice, that every speaker or writer who is ©f '^etoS 
anxious to carry his point, endeavours to cai itadies 
disown or to keep out of sight any superi- SSdenw**'* 
ority of skill ; and wishes to be considered 
as relying ratiier on the strength of his cause, and the 
soundness of his views, than on his ingenuity and ex- 
pertness as an advocate. Hence it is, toat even those 
who have paid the greatest and the most successful at- 
tention to the study of Composition and of Elocution, 
are so far from encouraging others by example or re- 
commendation to engage in the same pursuit, that they 
labour rather to conc^ and disavow their own pro- 
ficiencyk; and thus, theoretical rules are decried, even 
by those who owe the most to them. Whereas among 
the ancients, the same cause did not, for the reasons 
lately mentioned, operate to the same extent; since, 
however careful any speaker might be to disown the 
artifices of Ahetoric, properly so called, he would not 
be ashamed to acknowledge l^imself , generally, a student 
or a proficient, in an Art which was understood to in- 
clude the elements of political wisdom. 

§ 4. With regard to the other question pro- utility of 
posed, viz. concerning the utility of Rhetoric, Btetoric. 
it is to be observed that it divides itself into two ; first, 
whether oratorical skill be, on the whole, a public 
benefit, or evil ; and secondly, whether any artificial 
system of rules is conducive to the attainment of that 
skm. 

The former of these questions was eagerly debated 
among the ancients ; on the latter, but little doubt seems 
to have existed. With us, on the contrary, the state 
of these questions seems nearly reversed. It seems 
generally admitted that skill in Composition and in 
Speaking, liable as it evidently is to abuse, is to be con- 
sidered, on the whole, as advantageous to the public ; 
because that liability to abuse is, neither in this, nor in 
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any other case, to be considered as conclusiye against 
the utility of any kind of art, faculty^ or profession ; — 
because the evil eflects of misdirected power require that 
equal powers should be arrayed on the opposite side ; — 
and because truth, having an intrinsic superiority over 
falsehood, may be expected to prevail when the skill of 
the contending parties is equal ; which will be the more 
likely to take place, the more widely such skill is 
diffused. * But many, perhaps most persons, are inclined 
to the opinion that fooquence, either in writing or 
speaking, is either a natural gift, or, at least, is to be 
acquired by mere practice, and is not to be attained or 
improved oy any system of rules. And this opinion is 
favoured not least by those (as has been just observed) 
whose own experience would enable them to decide very 
differently ; and it certainly seems to be in a ereat degree 
practically adopted. Most persons, if not left entirely 
to the disposal ot chance, in respect of this branch of 
education, are at least left to acquire what they can by 
practice, such as school or collie-exercises afford, 
without much care bein^ taken to initiate them syste- 
matically into the principles of the art; and that, fre- 
quently, not so much from negligence in the conductors 
of education, as from their doubts of the utility of any 
such regular systent 

£rroneoni ^* Certainly must be admitted, that rules 
•ystems of not considered on broad philosophical prin- 
'^■^^ ciples, are more likely to cramp than to assist 

the operations of our faculties ;— that a pedantic display 
of technical skill is more detrimental in this than in any 
other pursuit, since by exciting distrust, it counteracts 

* Aria. Rhet. cb. 1 — ^He might baye gone farther ; f>r it wiU 
Terr often happen that, before a popular audience, a greater degree 
of ikill is requitite for maintaining the cause of truth than of lalse* 
hood. There are cases in which the arguments which lie most on 
the surface, and are, to superficial reasoners, the most easily set 
forth in a plausible form, are those <mi the wrong side. It is often. 
difBcttU to a writer, and still more» to a speaker, to point out and 
exhibit, in theiriull strength, the delicate distinctiona on which 
truth sometimes depends. 
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the Fery purpose of it; — ^that a system of rules imper- 
fectly comprehended, or not familiarized by practice, 
will (while that continues to be the case) prove rather 
an impediment than a help ; as indeed will be found in 
all other arts likewise ; — ^and that no system can be ex- 
pected to equalize men whose natural poweis are dif- 
ferent. But none of these concessions at all invalidate 
^ the positions of Aristotle ; that some succeed better than 
' others in explaining their opinions, and bringing over 
others to them ; and that, not merely by superiority of 
natural ^ifts, but by acquired habit; and mat conse- 
quently if we can discover the causes of this superior 
success — the means by which the desired end is attain- 
ed by all who do attain it — we shall be in possession of 
rules capable of general application : which is, says he, 
the proper office of an art.* Experience so plainly 
evinces, what indeed we might naturally be led antece* 
dently to conjecture, that a right judgment on any sub- 
ject is not necessarily accompanied by skill in efiectinjg^ 
conviction — nor the ability to discover truth, by a faci- 
lity in explaining it — that it might be matter of wonder 
how any doubt should ever have existed as to the pos- 
sibility of devising, and the utility of employing, a sys- 
tem of rules for "Argumentative Composition," gene- 
rally ; distinct from any system conversant about the 
subject-matter of each composition. 
^ It is probable that the existing prejudices on this sub- 
ject may be traced in great measure to the imperfect or 
incorrect notions of some writers, who have either con- 
fined their attention to trifiing minutiae of style, or at 
least have in some respect faued to take a sufficiently 
comprehensive view of the principles of the art. One 
distinction especially is to be clearly laid down and care- 
fully borne in mind by those who would form a correct 
idea of those principles ; viz. the distinction already 
noticed in the Elements of Logic, between an art, and 
the art. " An Art of Reasoning " would imply, ** a 

* 'Onp ioTt rexv9$ Ipyov..— Bhet booki ch. 1. 

3 
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Method or System of Rules by the obserrance of which 
one may reason correctly ;" " the Art oi Reasoning,"* 
would imply a system of rules to which every one does 
conform (whether knowingly, or not,) wbto reasons 
correctly : and such is Logic, considered as an art. 

A rightly- In like manner *< an Art of Composition** 
foraed lyi- would imply " a System of Rules by which 
xT™ cxamp a good Composition may be produced ;" ** the 



the natural Art of Composition,*' — ♦* such rules as every 
P*"^*"* good Composition must conform to," whether 
the author of it had them in his mind or not Of the 
former character appear to have been (among others) 
many of the logical and rhetorical systems of Aristotle's 

{)redecessors in those departments. He himself evident- 
y takes the other and more philosophical view of both 
branches : as appears (in the case of Rhetoric) both from 
the plan he sets out with, that of investij^ting the 
causes of the success of all who do succeed m effecting 
conviction, and from several passages occuning in va- 
rious parts of his treatise ; which indicate how sedu- 
lously he was on his guard to conform to that plan. 
Those who have not attended to the important distinc- 
tion just alluded to, are often disposed to feel wonder* 
if not weariness, at his reiterated remarks, that " ail 
men effect persuasion either in this way or in that f* 
" it is tmpomble to attain such and such an object in 
any other way ;'* &c. which doubtless were intended to 
remind his readers of the nature of his design ; viz. not 
to teach an Art of Rhetoric, but the Art ; — not to in- 
struct them merely how conviction might be produced* 
but how it must. 

If this distinction were carefully kept in view by the 
teacher and by the learner of Rhetonc, we should no 
longer hear complaints of the natural powers being fet- 
tered by the formalities of a system ; since no such com- 
plaint can lie against a s]rstem whose rules are drawn 
from the invariable practice of all who succeed in at- 
taining their proposed object. 
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No one would ezpeet that the study of Sir JothM 
Bejmolds' lectures would cramp the genhis of the paint- 
er. No one ocNnpiains of the rules of Grammar as fet- 
tling language ; because it is understood that eomtt 
use is not founded on Grammar, but Grammar on cor- 
rect use. A just system of Logic or of Rhetoric is ana- 
logous, in this respect, to Grammar. 

§ 5. The chief reason probably for the Zxeteiam ha 
existing prejudice against technical systems CompotitfM. 
of composition, is to be found in the cramped, meagre, 
and feeble character of most of such essays, &c., as are 
avowedly composed according to the rules of anv suck 
system. It should be remembered, however, in the first 
place, that these are almost invariably the productions 
of learners ; it being usual for those who have attained 
proficiency, either to write without thinking of any 
rules, or to be desirous, (as has been said,) and, by then 
increased expertness, able, to conceal their employment 
of art Now it is not fair to judge of the value of any 
system of rules, those of a drawing-master lor instance, 
from the first awkward sketches of tyros in the art. 

Still less would it be fair to judge of one system, from 
the ill-success of another, whose rules were framed (as 
is the case with those ordinarily laid down for the use 
of students in Composition) on narrow, unphilosophical, 
and erroneous principles. 

fiut the circumstance which has mainly Difflcoltyin 
tended to produce the complaint alluded to, Sion^"^ 
is, that in this case, the reverse takes place exercises, 
of the plan pursued in the learning of other arts ; in 
which it is usual to begin, for the sake of practice, with 
what is easiest; here, on the contrary, the tyro has 
usually a harder task assigned him, and (me in which 
be is less likely to succeed, than he will^meet with in 
the actual business of life. For it is undeniable that k 
is much the most difficult to find either propositions to 
maintain, or arguments to prove them — to know, in 
short, what to say, or how to say it — on any subject mt 
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which one has hardly any information, and no interest; 
about which he knows little, and cares still less. 

Now the subjects usually proposed for school or col- 
lege-exercises are (to the learners themselves) precisely 
of this description. And hence it commonly happens, 
Uiat an exercise composed with diligent care by a young 
student, though it will have cost him far more pains 
than a recU letter written by him to his friends, on sub- 
jects that interest him, wiU be very greatly inferior to 
It. On the real occasions of after lite, (I mean, when 
the object proposed is, not to fill up a sheet, a book, or 
an hour, but to communicate his thoughts, to convince* 
or persiiuade)— on these real occasions, for which such 
exercises were designed to prepare him, he will find that 
he writes both better, and with more facihty, than on 
the artificial occasion, as it may be called, of compos- 
ing a declamation ; — that he has been attempting to learn 
the easier, by practising the harder. 
Ill effectg ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ worse, it will often happen that 
resaiting such exercises will hay« formed a habit of 
ft om exer- stringing together empty common-places, and 
******* vapid declamations — of multiplying words 

and spreading out the matter thin — of composing in a 
stiff, artificial, and frigid manner : and that this habit 
will more or less cling through life to one who has been 
thus trained, and wiU infect all his future compositions. 

Soy^Btrongly, it should seem, was Milton impressed 
with a sense of this danger, that he was led to condemn 
the use altogether of exercises in Composition. In this 
opinion he stands perhaps alone among all writers on 
education. I should perhaps agree with him, if there 
were absolutely no other remedy for the evil in question ; 
for I am inclined to think that this part of education, 
if conducted as it often is, does in general more harm 
than good. But I am convinced, that practice in Com- 

Sosition, both for boys and young men, may be so con- 
ucted as to be productive of many and most essential 
advantages. 
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The obvious and the only prerentiye of Seleetin 
the evils which 1 have been speaking.of is a oftabjeota, 
most scrupulous care in the selection of such Sfdjeds 
for exercises as are likely to be interesting to the stu- 
dent, and on which he has, or may (with pleasure, and 
without much toil) acquire, sufficient information. Such 
subjects will of course vary, according to the leamei'B 
age and intellectual advancement ; but they had better 
be rather below, than much above him ; that is, they 
should never be such as to induce him to string together 
va^e general expressions, conveying no distinct ideas 
to nis own mind, and second-hand sentiments which he 
does not feel. He may freely transplant indeed from 
other writers such thoughts as will take root in the soil 
of his own mind ; but he must never be tempted to ccd- 
l«ct dried specimens. He must also be ^icouraged to 
express himself (in correct language indeed, but) in a 
free, natural, and simple style ; which of course impUes 
(considering who and what the writer is supposed to 
be) such a style as, in itself, would be open to severe 
criticism, and certainly very un£t to appear in a book. 

Compositions on such subjects, and in such a style, 
would probably be regarded with a disdainful eye, as 
puerile, by those accustomed to the opposite mode of 
teaching. But it should be remembered that the com- 
positions of boys must be puerile, in one way or the 
other : and to a person of unsophisticated and spund 
taste, the truly contemptible kind of puerility woidd be 
found in the other kind of exercises. Look at the letter 
of an intelligent youth to one of his companions, com- 
municating intelligence of such petty matters as are in- 
teresting to both — describing the scenes he has visited, 
and the recreations he has enjoyed, during a vacation ; 
and you will see a picture of the youth himself — boyish 
indeed in looks ana in stature — ^in dress and demeanour ; 
but lively, unfettered, natural, giving a fair promise for 
manhood, and, in short» what a boy should be. Look 
at a theme composed by the same youth, on " Virtus 

3* 
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est medium vitionmi," or ** Natura beatis omnibus es6e 
dedit," and you will see a picture, of the same boy, 
dressed up in the garb, and absurdly aping the demean- 
our of an elderly man. Our ancestors (and still more 
recently, I believe, the continental nations) were guilty 
of the absurdity of dressing up children in wigs, swords» 
huge buckles, hoop$, ruffes, and all the elaborate fuli- 
dr^sed finery of grown up people of that day.* ft is 
surely reasonable that the analogous absurdity in 
greater matters also — among the rest in that part of 
education I am speaking of — should be laid aside ; and 
that we should in all points consider what is appropriate 
to each different period of life. 

Classes of The subjects for composition to be se- 
subjects for lected on the principle I am recommending, 
exercises. ^jj| ggijeya.lly fall under one of three classes : 
first, subjects drawn from the studies the learner is en- 
^^ed in; relating, for instance, to the characters or 
incidents of any history he may be reading ; and, some- 
times, perhaps, leading him to forestall by conjecture, 
something which he will hereafter come to, in the book 
itself : secondly, subjects drawn from any conversation 
he may have listened to {with interest) from his seniors, 
whether addressed to himself, or between each other : 
or, thirdly, relating to the amusements, familiar occur- 
rences, and every-day transactions, which are likely to 
have formed the topics of easy conversation among his 
familiar friends. The student should not be confined 
too exclusively to any one of these three classes of sub- 
jects. They should be intermingled in as much variety 
as possible. And the teacher should frequently recall 
to his own mind these two considerations ; firsts that 
since the benefit proposed does not consist in the intrinsic 
value of the composition, but in the exercise to the 
pupil's mind, it matters not how insi^ificant the sub- 
ject may be, if it will but interest him, and thereby 
afford him such exercise ; secondly, that the younger 
* See *' Sandford and Merlon," passim. 
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and backwarder each student is, the more unfit he wiU 
he for abstract speculations ; and the less remote must 
he the subjecte proposed from those individual objects 
and occurrences which always fonn the first beginnings 
of the furniture of the youthful mind.** 

If the system which I have been recommending be 
pursued, with the addition of sedulous care in correc- 
tion—encouragement from the teacher — and inculcation 
of such general rules as each occasion calls for ; then, 
and not otherwise. Exercises in Composition will be of 
the most important and lasting advantage ; not only in 
respect of the object immediately proposed, but in pro- 
ducing clearness of thought, and in giving play to all 
the faculties. And if this branch of education be thus 
conducted, then, and not otherwise, the greater part of 
the present treatise will, it is hoped, be found, not much 
less adapted to the use of those who are writing for 
practice-sake, than of those engaged in meeting the oc- 
casions of real life. 

§ 6. One kind of exercise there is — that of Debating- 
Debating-Societies — which ought not per- 8ocietic«.s 
haps to be passed unnoticed, as difierent opinions 
prevail respecting its utility. It is certainly free from 
the objections which lie against the ordinary mode of 
theme- writing ; since the subjects discussed are usually 
such as the speakers feel a real interest in. But to 
young persons I think the exercise generally more 
nurtf ul than beneficial. When their faculties are in an 
immature state, and their knowledge scanty, crude, and 
imperfectly arranged, if they are prematurely hurried 
into a habit of fiuent elocution, they are likely to retain 
through life a careless facility of pouring forth ill-di- 
gested thoughts in well-turned phrases, and an aversion 
to cautious reflection. For when a man has acquired 
that habit of ready extemporaneous speaking which 

* For some observations relatiye to the learning of Elocntion, 
JM Fart iv. chap. ir. § 3. See also some valuable remarks on th» 
nibject of exercises in composition, in Mr. Hill's ingenious work 
on Public Education. 
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ocmedsts in Aifdtmg extempore, both his indolence and 
aelf-confidence will indispose him for the toil of carefully 
preparing his matter, and of fonning for himself, by 
practice in writing, a precise and truly energetic stfle : 
and he will have been qualifying himself only for the 
"lion's part"* in the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
On the other hand, a want of readiness of expression, 
in a man of well-^sciplined mind, who has attentively 
studied his subject, is a fault much more curable by 
practice, even late in life, than the opposite. 

Although however I am convinced that an early-ac- 
quired habit of empty fluency is adverse to a man's suc- 
cess as an orator, I will not undertake to say, that, as 
an orator, his attaining the very highest degree of suc- 
cess will be the more likely, irom his possessing the 
most philosophical mind, trained to the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy of investigation. Inestimable in other 
respects as such an endowment is, and certainly com- 
patible with very ^eat eloquence, I doubt whether the 
nighest degree of it is compatible with the highest de- 
cree of general oratorical power. If at least he is to 
be accounted the most peitect orator, who (as Cicero 
lays down) can speak the best and most persuasively 
on any question whatever that may arise, it may fairly 
be doubted whether a first-rate man can be a first-rate 
orator. He may indeed speak admirably in a matter 
he has well considered ; but when any new subject, or 
new point, is started in the course of a debate, though 
he may take a juster view of it at the first glance, on 
the exigency of the moment, than any one else could> 
he will not fail — as a man of more superficial clever- 
ness would — to perceive how impossible it must be to 
do full justice to a subject demanding more reflection 
and inquiry ; nor can he therefore place himself fully on 
a level, in such a case, with one of shallower mind, 

♦ "Snuo.^Have you tihe Lion'i part wrJMen? Pray you, if it 
be, giye it me : for I am slow of study. 

" Qdince.— You may do it extetapore ; for it if nothing but fax 
ing.^—Midtunmtr Ifighrs Dream. 
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wbo being in all cases, less able to look beneath the 
surface of tilings, obt^ns at the first glance the best 
viewA^ can take of an^ subject ; and therefore can dis- 
play without any need of artifice, that easy unembar* 
rassed confidence which can never be with equal efiect, 
assumed. To speak perfectly well, in short, a man must 
feel that he has got to the bottom of the subject ; and 
to feel this, on occasions where,irom the nature of the 
case, it is impossible he really can have done so, is 
inconsistent with the character of great profundity. 
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PART I. 



OF THE INVENTION, ARRANOEMENT, AND INTRO- 
DUCTION OF PROPOSITIONS AND ARGUMENTS. 



Chap. I. — Of Propositions, 

§ 1. It was remarked in the Treatise on inqoirrar- 
Lo6ic,thatin tbe process of iriv^stiga^ton pro- ter Truth 
perly so calJed, viz, that by which we endea- S«^nt« 
Tour to discover truth, it must of course be un- distinguiah- 
certain to him who is entering on that process, ^' 
what the conclusion will be to which his researches 
will lead ; but that in the process of conveying truth 
to others by reasoning, (t. e. in what may be termed, 
according to the view 1 have at present taken, the rAe- 
torical process,) the conclusion or conclusions which 
are to be established must be present to the mind of him 
who is conducting the Argument, and whose busness 
is to find Proofs of a given proposition. 

It is evident, therefore, that Uie first step to be taken 
by him, is to lay down distinctly in hi^ own mind the 
proposition or propositions to be proved. It might in- 
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deed at first sight appear superfluous even to mentioii 
BO obvious a rule; but experience shows that it is by 
no means uncommon for a young or ill-instructed wri- 
ter to content himself with such a vague and indistinct 
view of the point he is to aim at, that the whole train 
of his reasoning is in consequence affected with a cor- 
responding perplexi^, obscurity, and looseness. It may 
be worth while therefore to give some hints for the con- 
duct of this preliminary process — the choice of propo- 
sitions. Not, of course, that I am supposing tiie author 
to be in doubt what opinion he shsQl adopt ; the pro- 
cess of Investigation* (which does not fall within the 
province of Rhetoric) being supposed to be concluded ; 
but still there will often be room for deliberation as to 
the form in which an opinion shall be stated, and, when 
several propositions are to be maintained, in what order 
they shall be nlaced. 

Conviction ^ *^^^ ^^ therefore I shall proceed to 
and In propose some rules ; after having premised 
■traction, (jn order to anticipate some objections or 
doubts which might arise) one remark relative to the ob- 
ject to be effected. This is, of course, what may be 
called in the widest sense of the word. Conviction ; but 
under that term are comprehended, first, what is strictly 
called Instruction; and, secondly. Conviction in the 
narrower sense ; t. «. the Conviction of those who are 
either of a contrary opinion to the one maintained, or 
who are in doubt whether to admit or deny it By In- 
struction, on the other hand, is commonly meant the 
conviction of those who have neither formed an opin- 
ion on the subject, nor are deliberating whether to adopt 
or reject the proposition in question, out are merely de- 
sirous of ascertainingiffAat is the truth in respect of the 
case before them. The former are supposed to have 
before their minds the terms of the proposition main- 
tained, and are called upon to consider whether that par- 
ticular proposition be true or fadse ; the latter are not 

* Lo^c, book iv. chap. S.^ % 
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supposed to know the tenns of the conclusion, but to 
be inquiring tohat proposition is to be received as true. 
Ilie former may be described, in logical language, as 
doubting respecting the Copula; the latter, respecting 
the Prmicate, It is evident that the speaker or writer 
is, relatively to these last, (though not to himself,) con- 
ducting a process of Investigation ; sub is plain from 
what DSLs been said of that subject, in the treatise on 
Looio. 

The distinction between these two objects gives rise 
in some points to corresponding differences in the mode 
of procedure, which will be noticed hereafter ; these 
differences however are not sufficient to require that 
Rhetoric should on that account be divided into two dis- 
tinct branches ; since, generally speakinjjf, though not 
universally, the same rules will be serviceable for at- 
taining each of these objects. 

§ 2. The first step is, as I have observed, to lay 
down (in the author's mind) the proposition or proposi- 
tions to be maintained, deaily, and in a suitable form. 

He who strictly observes tiiis rule, and who is thuj 
brought to view steadily the point he is aiming at, wiU 
be kept clear, in a ^eat degree, of some common &iults 
of young writers ; viz. entering on too wide a field of dis- 
cussion, and introducing many propositions not suffi- 
ciently connected ; an error wluch destroys the unity of 
the composition. This last error ^ose are 
apt to fall into, who place before themselves Jow iSSt 
a Term instead of a Proposition; and ima- imply umt^ 
gine that because they are treating of one 2^^®"P^"" 
thing, they are discussing one question. In 
an etnical work, for instance, one may be treating ofvir^ 
tue, while discussing all or any one of these questions ; 
** Wherein virtue consists ?** ** Whence our notions of 
it arise .''* " Whence it derives its obligation ?*' &c. ; 
but if these questions were confusedly blended together^ 
or if all of them were treated of, within a short com* 
pass, the most just remarks and forcible arguments 
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would lose their interest and their utility, in so perplex- 
ed a composition. 

Nearly akin to this fault is the other just mentioned, 
that of entering on too wide a field for the length of the 
vork ; by which means the writer is confined to barren 
and uninteresting generalities : as e. g. general exhor- 
tations to virtue (conveyed, of course, in very general 
teims) in the space of a discourse only of sufficient 
leng^ to give a characteristic description of some one 
branch of duty, or of some one particular motive to the 
CopioQsneii practice of it. Unpractised composers are 
f^raSST? ^^^ ^° fancy that they shall have the greater 
liv a ra- abundance of matter, the wider extent of sub- 
•tricted ject they comprehend ; but experience shows 
^»^' that the reverse is the fact : the more gene- 

xal and extensive view will often suggest nothing to the 
mind but vague and trite remarks ; when, upon narrow- 
ing the field of discussion, many interesting questions 
of detail present themselves. Now a writer who is ac- 
customed to state to himself precisely, in the first in- 
stance, the conclusions to which he is tending, will be 
ihe less likely to content himself with such as consist 
of very general statements ; and will often be led, even 
where an extensive view is at first proposed, to distri- 
bute it into several branches, and, waiving the discus- 
sion of the rest, to limit himself to the full development 
ol one or two ; and thus applying, as it were, a micro- 
scope to a small space, will present to the view much 
that a wider survey would not have exhibited. 

Inquiry af- § ^' " ™*7 ^® ^s^ful for one who is about 
ter proposl- thus to lay down his propositions, to ask 
tions. . himself these three questions : first, what is 
the fact ? secondly, why*^ (t. e. from what Cause) is it 
80 ? or, in other words, how is it accounted for ? and 
thirdly, what consequence results from it ? 

The last two of these questions, though they will not 
in every case suggest such answers as are strictly to be 

* See Logic. Appendix. Axticle, « Wbt." 
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called the Cause and the Consequence of the principal 
truth to be maintained, may, at least, often furnish such 
propositions as bear a somewhat similar relation to it. 

It is to be observed, that in recommending the writer 
to begin by laying down in his own mind tne proposi- 
tions to be maintained, it is not meant to be implied that 
they are always to be stated first ; that will depend upon 
the nature of the case ; and rules will hereafter be given 
on that point. 

It is to be observed also, that by the words " propo- 
sition," or '* assertion," throughout this Treatise, is to 
be understood some conclusion to be established/or it- 
sdf ; not, with a view to an ulterior conclusion : those 
propositions which are intended to serve as premises, 
being called, in allowable conformity with popular 
usage, arguments ; it being customary to argue in the 
enthymematjc form, and to call, for brevity's sake, the 
expressed premiss of an enthymeme, the argument by 
which the conclusion of it is proved.* 



Chap. II. — Of Arguments. 

§ 1. TuE finding of suitable arguments proper pro- 
to prove a given point, and the skilful ar' ▼J'lco ^^ 
rangement of them, may be considered as ^®*o"®- 
the immediate and proper province of Rhetoric, and of 
that alone, t 

The business of Logic is, as Cicero complains, to 
judge of arguments, not to invent them : (" in inveni- 

* Loeic, book i. ^ 3. 

f Aristotle's division of Persuasives into " artificial" and " inar- 
tificial/' {ivTgx^t and Srexvoi) including under the latter head, 
*' Witnesses, Laws, Contracts,'' &c. is strangelj unphilosophical. 
The one class, he sa^s, the Orator is to make use of j the other, to 
devise. But it is evident that, in all cases alike, the data we argne 
from must be something already existing, and which we are not to 
make, but to use ; and that the argumentt derived from these data 
are the work of art Whether these data are general maxims or 
psirticular testimony— Laws of Nature, or Laws of the Land— 
makei, in this respect, no difference. 

4 
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endis aigumentb muta nimium est ; in judicandis, ni-^ 
mlum loquax." — Cic de Orat.) The knowledge, again,, 
in each case, of the subject in hand, is essential ; but it 
is evidently borrowed from the science or system con- 
versant about that subject-matter, whether Politics, 
Theology, Law, Ethics, or any other. The art of ad- 
dressing the feelings, again, does not belong exclusive- 
ly to Rhetoric; since Poetry has at least as much to do 
with that branch. Nor are the considerations relative to 
Style and Elocution confined to argumentative and per- 
suasive compositions. The art of inventing and ar* 
ranging Arguments is, as has been said, the only pro- 
vince that Rhetoric can claim entirely and exclusively. 
Varioua di- Arguments are divided according to scver- 
Tiaioni of al different principles ; i. e. logicallv speaking, 
aiKumentt. there are severed divisions of them. And 
these cross-divisions have proved a source of endless 
perplexity to the logical and rhetorical student, because 
there is perhaps no writer on either subject that has 
been aware of their character. Hardly any thing per- 
haps has contributed so much to lessen the interest and 
the utility of systems of Rhetoric, as the indistinctness 
hence resulting. When in any subject the members of 
a division are not opposed, but are in fact members of 
different divisions, crossing each other, it is manifestly 
impossible to obtain any dear notion of the species treat- 
ed of; nOr will any labour or ingenuity bestowed on 
the subject be of the least avail, till the original source 
of perplexity is removed; — till, in short, the cross-divi- 
sion is detected and explained. 

Arguments then may be divided. 

First, into Irregular, and Reeular, t. e. Syllogisms ; 
these last into Categorical and Hypothetical ; and the 
Categorical, into S^ogisms in the first Figure, and in 
the other Figures, &c. &c. 

Secondly, They are frequently divided into « Moral,*^ 
[or "Probable,"] and "Demonstrative," tw ''Nd' 
cessary.** 
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Thirdly, inta *< Direct," and <* Indirect ;" (or reductio 

nd absurdum,) — ^the Deictic, and Elenctic, of Aristotle. 

Fourthly, into Arguments from << Example,'* from 
"Testimony," from «* Cause to Effect," from "Analo- 
gy," &c. Sic 

It will he perceived, on attentive examination, that 
several of the different species just mentioned will oc- 
casionally contain each other ; «. g. a Probable Argu- 
ment may be at the same time a Categorical Argument^ 
a Direct Argument, and an Argument from Testimony^ 
&c. ; this being the consequence of Arjg^uments having 
been divided on several different principles; acircum- 
fitance so obvious the moment it is distinctly stated, that 
I apprehend such of my readers as have not been con- 
versant in these studies will hardly be disposed to be- 
lieve that it could have been (as is the fact) generally 
overlooked, and that eminent writers should m conse- 
quence have been involved in inextricable confusion. I 
need only remind them however of the anecdote of Co- 
lumbus breaking the egg. That which is perfectly ob- 
vious to any man of common sense, as soon as it is 
mentioned, may nevertheless fail to occur, even to men 
of considerable ingenuity. 

It will also be readily perceived, on exam- Diyidon of 
ining the principles of these several divisions, forms of At- 
that the last of them alone is properly and if'*™®*^*** 
-Strictly a division of Arguments as such. The first ia 
evidently a division of tne forms of stating them; for 
every one would allow that the same arpiment may be 
either stated as an enthymeme, orbrougntintothe strict 
syllogistic form ; and that, either categorically or hypo- 
tneti^ly, &c ; e. g, " Whatever has a beginning naa 
a cause ; the earth had a beginning, therefore it nad a 
cause ; or. If the earth had a beginning, it had a cause : 
it had a beginning," &c. everyone would call the^omt 
argument, differentiy stated. This, therefore, evideiitl/ 
is not a division of Arguments as such. 

ITie second is plainly a division of arguments ac- 
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Subject- cording to their subjeet-mattert whether ne- 
matterof ceseary or probable, certain or uncertain. In 
argumenti. mathematics, e. g. every proposition that can 
be stated is either an immutable truth» or an absurdity 
and self-contradiction; while in human affiurs the 
propositions which we assume are only true for the 
most part, and as general rules; and in physics, 
though they must be true as lon^ as the laws of nature 
lemain unmsturbed, the contradiction of them does not 
imply an absurdity ; and the conclusions, of course, in 
each case, have the same decree and kind of certainty 
with the premises. This, merefore, is properly a di- 
vision, not of Arguments as such, but of the Proposi' 
tiom of which they consist 

ParposM "^^ *""^ ^ * division of aurguments accord- 
of argu- ing to the purpose for which they are em- 
mentfl. ployed; according to the intention of the 
reasoner ; whether that be to establish " directly *• (or 
«« ostensively ") Ae conclusion drawn, or (" indirectly ") 
by means of an absurd conclusion to disprove one of 
the premises ; (i. e. to prove its contradictory :) since 
the alternative proposed in every valid argument i8» 
either to admit the conclusion, or to deny one of the 
premises. Now it may so happen that in some cases, 
one person will choose the former, and another the 
latter, of these alternatives. Tt is probable, e. g. that 
many have been induced to admit the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, from its clear connexion with the infal- 
libility of the Romish Church ; and many others, by 
the very same argument, have surrendered their belief 
in that infallibility. Aeain, Berkeley and Reid seem 
to have alike admitted that ihe non-existence of matter 
was a necessary consequence of Locke*s Theory of 
Ideas : but the former was hence led, bon&Me, to admit 
and advocate that non-existence ; while tne latter was 
led by the very same argument to reject the ideal theory. 
Thus, we see it is possible for the very same argument 
to be direct to one person, and indirect to another ; lead- 
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in^ tbem to different results, according as they judge the 
original conclusion, or the contradictory of a premisst 
to be the more probable. This, therefore, is not prop- 
erly a division of ar^ments as such, but a division of 
the purposes for vffuch they are on each occasion em- 
ployed. 

The fourth, which alone is properly a di- Diyigio^ ^^ 
vision of arguments as such, and accordingly AiKumeata 
will be principally treated of, is a division •• ■"cii. 
according to the *' relation of the subject-matter of the 
premises to that of the conclusion." I say, <* of the 
subject-matter," because the logical connexion between 
the premises and conclusion is independent of the mean- 
ing of the terms employed, and may be exhibited with 
letters of the alphabet substituted for the terms; but the 
relation I am now speaking of between the premises and 
conclusion, (and tne varieties which form the several 
species of arguments,) is in respect of their subject- 
matter : Bse. g. an ** argument from cause to effect " is 
490 called and considered, in reference to the relation ex- 
isting between the premiss, which is the cause, and the 
'Conclusion, which is the effect ; and an <' argument from 
example,'* in hke manner, from the relation between a 
known and an unknown instance, both belonging to 
the same class. And it is plain that the present division, 
though it has a reference to the subject-matter of the 
premises, is yet not a division of propositiom considered 
oy themselves, (as in the case with the division into 
•"probable" and "demonstrative,") but of arguments 
considered as such ; for when we say, e. g. that the 
premiss is a cause, and the conclusion th& effect, these 
expressions are evidently rdative, and have Ly> mean- 
ing, except in reference to each other ; and so also when 
we say that the premiss and the conclusion are two 
parallel cases, that very expression denotes their relation 
to each other. 

In the annexed table I have sketched an outline of 
the several divisions of arguments here treated of : 

4* 
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§ 2. In distributing, then, the seyeral kinds ^^^ elai*- 
of Arguments, acconling to this division, it m of Aryn- 
will be found convenient to lay down first two »»*•• 

freat classes, under one or other of which all can be 
rought ; viz. first, such Arguments as might have beea 
employed not as arguments, but to account for the fact 
or principle maintained, supposing its truth granted : 
secondly, such as could not be so employed- The 
former class (to which in this Treatise the name of ''a 
^priori " Argument will be confined) is manifestly Argu- 
ment from Cause to £flbct ; since to account for any 
thing, signifies, to assign the Cause of it The other 
class, of course, comprehends all other Arguments ; of 
which there are several kinds, which will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

The two sorts of proof which have been just spoken 
of, Aristotle seems to have intended to designate by the 
titles of bri for the latter, and diori for the iormer ; but 
he has not been so clear as could be wished in observ- 
ing the distinction between them. The only decisive 
test by which to distinguish the Arguments which be- 
long to the one and to the other, of these classes, is, to 
ask the question, " Supposing the proposition in ques- 
tion to be admitted, womd this statement here used as 
an Argument, serve to account for and explain the truth, 
or not V* It will then be readily referred to the former 
or to the latter class, according as the answer is in the 
affirmative or the negative ; as, e . s*. if a murder were 
imputed to any one on the groun& of his *' havine a 
hatred to the dieceased, and an interest in his death," Uie 
Argument would belong to the former class ; because, 
supposing his guilt to be admitted, and an inquiry to be 
made how he came to commit the murder, the circum* 
stances just mentioned would serve to account for it ;. 
but not so, witii respect to such an Argument as his 
" having blood on his clothes ;'* which would therefore 
be referred to the other class. 
And here let it be observed, once for all, that whea 
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1 speak of ai|^ng from Cause to !Efiect» it is not intend- 
ed to maintain the real and proper efficacy of what are 
called Physical Causes to produce their respective 
Effects, nor to enter into any discussion of the contro* 
versles which have been raised on that point ; which 
would be foreign from the present purpose. The word 
** Cause," therefore, is to be understood as employed in 
the popular sense ; as well as the phrase of " account- 
ing for " any fact 

Areument ^^ ^"» ^^^* ^ ^^y ^^^> popularly 
from cause speaking, has a tendency to produce a certain 
to ettact Eflfect, so far its existence is an Argument 
for that of the Effect. If the Cause be fully sufficient, 
and no impediments intervene, the Effect in question 
follows certainly ; and the nearer we approach to this, 
the stronger the Argument 

This is the kind of Argument which produces (when 

short of absolute certainty) that species of the Probable 

...... which is usually calloi the Plausible. On 

Plausibility, ^j^j^ gubject Dr. Campbell has some valuable 

remarks in his PhUosopky of Rhetoric^ (book i. § 5, ch. 
vii.) though he has been led into a good deal of per- 
plexity, partly by not having logically analysed the two 
species of probabilities he is treating of, and partly by 
departing, unnecessarily, from the ordinary use of terms, 
in treating of the Plausible as something distinct from 
the Probable, instead of regarding it as a spedes of Pro- 
bability.'* 

This is the chief kind of ProbabiHly which poets, or 
other writers of fiction, aim at ; and in such works it is 

* I do not mean, howcTer, that every thing to which the toxm 
'* plausible " would apply would be in strict propriety called 
**' probable ;'* as e. g. if we had fully ancertained some story that 
had been told us to be an imposition, we might itill say, it waa a 
"plausible" tale; though, subsequent to the detection, the wont 
** probable " would not be so properly applied. But certainly 
common usage warrants the use of "probable" in manycaaea, 
on the ground of this plausibility alone ; viz. the adequacy of 
aome caose, known, or likely to exiat, to produce the effect in 
qnection. 
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often designated by the term <^ natural.*** WiiteiB of 
this class, as they aim not at producing belief, are 
allowed to take their ** Causes " for granted, (t. e. to 
assume any hypothesis they please,) provided they 
make the Effects follow naturally ; representing, that ib, 
the personages of the fiction as acting, and the events 
as resulting, in the same manner as might have been 
expected, supposing the assumed circumstances to have 
been real.f And nence, the great father of critidsm 
establishes his paradoxical maxim, that impossibilities 
which appear probable, are to be preferred to possibili* 
ties whicn appear improbable. For, as he justly 
observes, the impossibility of the hypothesis, as e. g. 
in Homer, the familiar intercourse of gods with mortals^. 
is no bar to the kind of Probability ( i e. Verisimili- 
tude) required, if those mortals are represented as 
acting in the manner men naturally would have done 
under those circumstances. 

Tbe Probability, then, which the writer of fiction 
aims at, has, for the reason just mentioned, no tendency 
to produce a particular, but only a generid, belief; f. e. 
not that these particular events actually took place, but 
that such are likely, g^enerally, to take place under 
such circumstances 4 this kind of belief (unconsciously^ 
entertained) being necessary, and all that is necessary* 
to produce that sympathetic feeling which is tne 
writer's object. In Argumentative Compositions, how- 
ever, as the object of course is to produce conviction as 
to the particular point in question, the Causes from 

* It is also important for them, though not so essential, to keep 
clear of the improbable air produced by the introduction of OTents, 
which, thougn not unnatural, have a great preponderance of 
chaneet against them. The distinction between these two kinds of 
faults is pointed out in a passage in the Quarterly Reriow, for 
which see Appendix, [B.] 

t For some remarks on this point, see the preface to a late 
(purified) edition of the •* Tales of the Genii." 

\ On which eround Aristotle contends that the end oi Fiction ia 
more Pfailoso]mical than that of History, since it aims at general » 
instead of particular, TniUx. 
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vliich our Ai]^ments are diawn must be euch as ait 
either admitted, or may be proved, to be actually 
exlAtine, or likely to exist. 

On the appropriate use of this kind of Argument* 

{which is probably the eUdc of Aristotle, though unfor- 

EnpioT- tunately he has not furnished any example 

meat oi of it,) some Rules will be laid down here- 

the phra»o after; my object at present having been 

pnon. jjjgjgiy ^Q ascertain the nature of it. And 
here it may be worth while to remark, that though I 
have applied to this mode of Reasoning the title of 
^* a priori" it is not meant to be maintained that all 
such arguments as have been by other writers so 
designated correspond precisely with what has been 
just described.* The phrase, " a priori " Argument, is 
not indeed employed by all in the same sense ; it would, 
however, generally be understood to extend to any 
argument drawn ironi an anteudent or forerunner, 
whether a CaiLse or not ; e. g. " the mercury sinks, 
therefore it will rain." Now this Argument being 
drawn from a circumstance which, though an antece- 
dent, is in no sense a Cause, would fall^wt under the 
former, but the latter, of the classes laid down ; since 
when rain comes, no one would account for the pheno- 

* Some stadents, accordingly, partly with a Tiew to keep clear of 
any ambiguity that might hence arise, and partly for the sake of 
l)revity, have found it uieful to adopt, in drawing up an outline or 
Analysis of any composition, certain arbitrary symbols, to denote, 
reapectivelT, each class of Arguments and of Propositions : viz, 
A, for the former of the two classes of arguments just described, 
(to denote " o prion*," or •• antecedent," probability,) and B, for the 
latter, which, as consisting of several different kinds, may be 
denomiuated " the body of evidence." Again, the^ designate the 
proposition, which aeeountifor the principal and original assertion, 
by a small ** a," or Oreek a , to denote its identity in gubstanee with 
tn» argument bearing the symbol " A," though employed for a diffe- 
rent purpose ; viz. not to establish a fact that is doubtful, but to 
meeount/or one that is admitted. The proposition, again, which 
mults as a consequence or corollary from the principal one, the;^ 
designate by the symbol C. There seems to be the same convent, 
ence in the ase of these symbols as Logicians have fjund in the 
employment of A, E, I, O, to represent tne four kinds of Fropoai- 
tionf acoonUng to quantity and quality. 
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menon by the falling of the mercury; which they would 
call a sign of rain ; and yet most, perhaps, would class 
this among "a prion" Arguments. In like manner the 
expression, " a posteriori " Arguments, would not in 
its ordinary use coincide precisely, though it would very 
nearly, with the second class of Arguments. 

The division, however, which has here been adopted, 
appears to be both more philosophical, and also more 
precise, and consequently more practically useful, than 
any other ; since there is so easy and decisive a test by 
^hich an argument may be at once referred to the one 
or to the other of the classes described. 

§ 3. The second, then, of these classes, (viz. " Argu- 
ments drawn from such topics as could not be used to 
account for the fact, &c. in question, supposing it 
granted,") maybe subdivided into tw^o kinds; which 
will be designated by the terms " Sign" and " Example." 

By " Sign," (so called from the lijfielov of 
Aristotle,) is meant, what may be described ®^* • 
as an " argument from an Effect to a Condition :" — a 
species of Argument of which the analysis is as fol- 
lows ; as far as any circumstance is, what may be call- 
ed a Condition oi the existence of a certain effect or 
phenomenon, so far it may be inferred from the exist- 
ence of that Effect : if it be a Condition absolutdy es- 
sentud, the Argument is, of course, demonstrative ; and 
the Probability, is the stronger in proportion as we ap- 
proach to that case. ^ 

Of this kind is the Argument in the instance lately 
given : a man is suspected as the perpetrator of the sup- 
posed murder, from the circumstance of his clothes be- 
ing bloody ; the murder being considered as in a certain ^ 
degree a probable condition of that appearance ; t. e. it 
is presumed that his clothes would not otherwise have 
been bloody. Again, from the appearance of ice, we 
infer, decidedly, the existence of a temperature not above 
freezing point ; that temperature being an essential Con- 
dition of the crystallization of water. 
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Proof of Among the circumstances which are con- 

a cause. ditional to any Effect, must evidently come 
the Cause or Causes ; and if there be only one possible 
Cause, this being absolutely essential, may be demon- 
stratively proved from the Effect : if the same Effect 
mieht result from other Causes, then the Argument is, 
at best, but probable. But it is to be observed, that 
there are also many circumstances which have no ten- 
dency to produce a certain Effect, though it cannot exist 
without them, and from which Effect, consequently, 
Xhey may be inferred, as Conditions, though not Causes ; 
e. g. a man's " being alive ione day," is a circum- 
stance necessary, as a Condition, to his ** dying the 
next ; but has no tendency to produce it ; his having 
heen alive, therefore, on the former day, maybe proved 
from his subsequent death, but not vice-versa.* 

It is to be observed therefore, that though it is very 
common for the Cause to be proved from its Effect, it 
is never so proved so far forth as [7] it is a Cause, 
hut so far forth as it is a condition, or necessary cir- 
cumstance. 

A Cause, again, may be employed to prove an Effect, 
(this being the first class of Arguments already described,) 
80 far as it has a tendency to produce the Effect, even 
though it be not at all necessary to it : (i. e- when other 
Causes may produce the same effect ;) and in this case, 
though the Effect may be inferred from the Cause, the 
Cause cannot be inferred from the Effect : e. g. from 
a mortal wound you may infer death; but not vice 
versct. 

* It is howerer rery common, in the carelessness of ordinary- 
language, to mention, as the Causes of phenomena, circumstances 
■which every one would allow, on consideration, to be not Causes, 
hut only conditions, of the Effects in question : e. g. it would be 
said of a tender plant, that it was destroyed in consequence of not 
being covered with a mat ; though every one would mean to implj 
'that the frott destroyed it ; this being a cause too well known to 
need being mentioned ; and that which is spoken of as the Cause, 
Tiz. the absence of a covering, being only the Condition, without 
which the real Cause could not have operated. 
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Lastly, when a Cause is also a necessary or probaMe 
amdition, L e. when it is the only possible or only 
likely Cause, then we may argue both ways : e. g- we 
may infer aGeneral*s success from his known skill, or, 
his skill, from his known success : (in this, as in aU 
cases, assuming what is the better known as a proof of 
what is less-known, denied, or doubted,) these two Ar- 
guments belonging, respectively, to the two classes 
originally laid down. 

And it is to be observed, that, in such Ar- i^gjeaiand 
guments from Sign as this last, the conclusion physical m- 
which follows, logically, from the premiss, <!»»««««• 
beine the Cause Irom which the premiss follows, phy- 
sically , (z. e. as a natural Efiect,) there are in this case 
two different kinds of Sequence opposed to each other ;, 
e. g. " With many of them God was not well pleased; 
for they were overthrown in the wilderness." In Ar- 
ffuments of the first class, on the contrary, these two 
kiniis of Sequence are combined ; i. e. the Conclusion 
which follows logically from the premiss, is also the 
Effect following physicaily from it as a Cause ; a Gene- 
ral's skill, e. g. being both the Cause and the Proof of 
his being likely to succeed. 

It is most important to keep in mind the importenM 
distinction between these two kinds of Se- o'oistiii- 
quence, which are, in Argument, sometimes S«\w^ 
combined, and sometimes opposed. There is kinds of m- 
no more fruitful source of confusion of 4°®°<^®* 
(houffht than that ambiguity of the language employed 
on these subjects, which tends to confoudd together 
these two things, so entirely distinct in their nature. 
There is hardly any argumentative writer on subjects 
involving a discussion of the Causes or Effects of any 
thing, who has clearly perceived and steadily kept i& 
view the distinction I have been speaking of, or who 
has escaped the errors and perplexities thence resulting;. 
The wide extent accordingljr, and the importance of the 
mistakes and difficulties arising out of the ambiguity 

5 
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complained of, is incalculable. Of all the *' Idola Fori,"* 
none is perhaps more important in its results. To 
dilate upon this point as fully as mi^ht be done with 
advantage, would exceed my present hmits ; but it will 
not be irrelevant to ofier some remarks on tiie origin of 
the ambiguity complained of, and on the cautions to be 
used in guarding against being misled by it 
L6ff icai The Premiss by which any thing is prov- 

bequence. ed, is not necessarily the Cause of the fact's 
being such as it is; but it is the cause of our knowing, 
or beinf convinced, that it is so ; e. g. the wetness of 
the earth is not the cause of rain, but it is the cause of 
our knowing that it has rained. These two things — 
the Premiss which produces our conviction, and the 
Cause which produces that of tohich we are convinced 
— ^are the more likely to be confounded together, in the 
looseness of colloquial language, from the circumstance 
that (as has been above remarked) they frequently 
coincide ; as, e. g. when we infer that the ground wiU 
be wet, from the fall of rain which produces that wet- 
ness. And hence it is that the same words have come 
to be applied, in conunon, to each kind of Sequence ; 
e. g. an Effect is said to " follow" from a Cause, and a 
Conclusion to " follow *• from the Premises ; the words 
«* Cause** and " Reason," are each applied indifferently, 
both to a Cause, properly so called, and to the Premiss 
of an Argument ; though " Reason," in strictness of 
Amhi«iit ®P®*Jcing, should be confined to the latter. 
tt»?S^^ " Therefore," " hence," •• consequently,* 
«•»•?•" &c., and also, "since," "because," and 

fore?»fcc: " ^^Y*** ^^^ likewise a corresponding am- 
biguity. 
The multitude of the words which bear this double 
meanine (and that, in all languages) greatly increases 
our liability to be misled by it; since thus the very 
means men resort to for ascertaining the sense of any 
expression, are infected with the very same ambiguity ; 

* Bacon; 
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e. g. if we inquire what is meant by a '< Cause/' we 
shall be told that it is that from which something « fol- 
lows ;" or, which is indicated by the words " therefore/' 
" consequently/* &c. all which expressions are as equi- 
vocal and uncertain in their signincation as the original 
one. It is in vain to attempt ascertaining by the 
balance the true amount of any commodity, if uncertain 
weights are placed in the opposite scale. Hence it is 
that so many writers, in investigating the Cause to 
which any fact or phenomenon is to be attributed, hare 
assigned that which is not a Cause, but only a Proof 
that the fact is so ; and have thus been led into an end- 
less train of errors and perplexities. 

Several, however, of the words in question, though 
employed indiscriminately in both significations, seem 
(as was observed in the case of the word *< Reason") 
in their primary and strict sense to be confined to one. 
** A^," in Greek, and *• ergo,"* or " itaque," in Latin, 
seem originally and properly to denote the Sequence of 
Effect from Cause ; " apa,**f and " igitur,'* that of coa- 
dusion from premises. The English word "accord- 
ingly," will generally be found to correspond with the 
Latin " itaque." 

The interrogative " why/' is employed to Ambiguity 
inquire, either, first, the " Reason," (or oi^^WhjJ* 
<* Proof;") secondly, the " Cause ;" or thirdly, the " ob- 
ject proposed/' or Final-Cause : e. g. first. Why are the 
angles of a triangle equal to two right angles ? second- 
ly. Why are the days shorter in winter than in summer ? 
thirdly. Why are the works of a watch constructed as 
they are ?t 

It is to be observed that the discovery of Causes be- 
longs properly to the province of the Philosopher , that 

* Moat Logical writers geem not to be aware of this, ai they 
generallj, in Latin Treatises, employ " ergo " in the other sense. 
It is from the Qreek ipYV, i. e. '< in iact." 

t 'Apa having a signification of fitnei$ or coinctdene* i whence 

t See the article Wht, in the Appendix to the Treatise on Logio. 



\ 
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of ** Reasaas " strictly so called, (t. e. Arguments,) tc^ 
tkat of the Rhetot ician ; and tha*t, though each wiU 
hove fre(|oent occasion to assume the character of the- 
other, it is most irafK)rtant that these two objects should 
not he confounded together. 

§ 4. Of Signs then there are some which from a cer« 
tain Effect or phen<mieBOB, infer the <* Cause'' of it ; and 
others which, in like manner. Infer some " Condition** 
which is not the Cause. 

Testimony ^^ thes^ last, one species is the Argument 
a kind of from Testimony : the premiss being me ex« 
^V^ istence of the Testimony ; the Conclusion, 

the truth of what is attested ; which is considered as a 
<* Condition*' of the Testimony having been given ; since 
it is evident that so far only as this is allowed, (t. «. so 
far only as it is allowed, that the Testimony would not 
have been given, had it not been true,) can this Argu* 
ment have any force. Testimony is of various kinds ; 
and may possess various degrees of force,* not only in 
reference to its own intrinsic character, but in reference 
also to the kind of conduston that it is brought ta 
support 

Matters of ^° respect of this latter point, the first and 
ftet, and of great distinction is, between testimony to 
opinion. matters of fact, and, to matters of opirUon^ 
or doctrines. When the question is as to a fact, it is 
plain we have to look chiefly to the honesty of a wit* 
ness, his accuracy, and his means of gaining informa- 
tion. When the question is about a matter of opinion,, 
it is equally plain that his ability to form a judgment 
is no less to be taken into account, f But though thi» 

* Locke has touched on this subject, though fdightly and icanti* 
It. He says, *' In the testimony of others, is to be considered, t 
Thv number. 9. The integrity, a The skill of the witnesses. A. 
The design of the author, where it ie a testimony out of a book 
cited. A. The consistency of the parts and circumstances of the 
relation. 6. Contrary testimonies.'' ' 

t Testimony to matters of opinion usually receives the name of 
mtthority ; which term however is also often applied when facts are 
£d question ; as when we say, iBdifferently, *' the account oi thi» 
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is admitted by all, it is very common with inconsiderate 
persons to overlook, in practice, the distinction, and to 
mistake as to, what it is, that, in each case, is attested. 
Facts, properly so called, are, we should remember, 
individuals; though the term is often extended to 
general statements, especially when these are well 
established. And again, the causes or other circum- 
stances connected with some event or phenomenon, are 
often stated as a part of the very fact attested. If, for 
instance, a person relates his having found coal in a 
certain stratum ; or if he states, that m the East Indies 
he saw a number of persons who had been sleeping 
exposed to the moon*s rays, afflicted with certain 
symptoms, and that after takmg a certain- medicine they 
recovered — ^he is bearing testimony as to simple matters 
of fact : but if he declares that the stratum m c^uestion 
constantly contains coal ; — or, that the patients m ques- 
tion were so affected in consequence of the moon's rays 
— that such is the general eflect of them in that climate,* 
and that that medicine is a cure for such symptoms, it 
is evident that his testimony — however worthy of 
credit — ^is borne to a different kind of conclusion; 
namely, not an individual, but a general conclusion, 
and one which must rest, not solely on the veracity, 
but also on the judgment, of the witness. 

Even in the other case, however — ^when character of 
the question relates to what is strictly a witnesaei. 
matter of fact — the intellectual character of the witness 
is not to be wholly left out of the account. A man 
strongly influenced by prejudice, to which the weakest 
men are ever the most liable, may even fancy he sees 
what he does not. And some degree of suspicion may 
thence attach to the testimony of prejudiced, thou^ 
honest men, when their prejudices are on the same side 
with iheir testimony: for otherwise their testimony 

transaction rests on the authority "—or "on the testimony— of sncli 
and such an historian." 

* Such is the prevailing, if not aniversal belief of those who hare 
xesided is the East Indies. 

5* 
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may even be the stronger. E. G, The eaxly disciples- 
of Jesus were, mostly, ignorant, credulous, and preju^ 
diced men ; but all their expectations — all their early 
prejudices — ^ran counter to almost everything that they 
attested. They were, in that particular case, harder ta 
be convinced than more intelligent and enlightened men 
would have been. It is most important, therefore, to 
remember — ^what is often forgotten — that credulity and 
incredulity are the same habit considered in reference 
to different things. The more easy of belief any one 
is in respect of what falls in with his wishes or precon- 
ceived notions, the harder of belief he will be of any- 
thing that opposes these. 

Nnmberof Again, in respect of the number of wit- 
witnesses, nesses, it is evident that — other points being 
equal — many must have more weight than one, or a 
few ; but it is no uncommon mistake to imagine many 
witnesses to be bearing concurrent testimony to the 
same thing, when in truth they are attesting di&rent 
things. One or two men may be bearing original 
testimony to some fact or transaction ; and one or two 
hundred, who are repeating what they have heard from 
these, may be, in reality, only bearing witness to their 
having heard tf, and to their own belief. Multitudes 
may agree in maintaining some system or doctrine* 
which perhaps one out of a million may have convinced 
himself of by research and reflection ; while the rest 
have assented to it in implicit reliance on authority. 
These are not, in reality, attesting the same thing. 
The one is, in reality, declaring that so and so is, as he 
conceives, a conclusion fairly established by reasons 
pertaining to the subject-matter; the rest, that aa 
and 80 is the established belief; or is held by per- 
gone on whose authority they rely. These last may 
indeed have very good ground for their belief: (for 
no one would say that a man who is not versed in 
Astronomy is not justified in believing the earth*a 
notion :) Wt still it is to be remembered that they 
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are not, in reality, bearing witness to the same tlungas 
tbe others. 

Undesigned testimony is manifestly, so vndMigntd 
far, the stronger ; the suspicion of fabrica- testimonj. 
tion bei^g thus precluded. Slight incidental hints 
therefore, and oblique allusions to any fact, hare often 
much more weight than distinct formal assertions of it. 
And, moreover, such allusions will often ^o to indicate 
not only that the fact is true, but that it was, at the 
time when so alluded to, notorious and undisputed. 
The account given by Herodotus, of Xerxes*s cutting a 
canal through the isthmus of Athos, which is ridiculed 
by Juvenal,* is much more strongly attested by Thucy- 
dides in an incidental mention of a place *' near which 
some remains of the canal might be seen,** than if he 
had distinctly recorded his conviction of the truth of 
the narrative. 

So also, the many slight allusions in the apostolic ^ 
epistles to the sufferings undergone, and the miracles 
wrought, by disciples, as things familiar to the readers* 
are much more decisive than £stinct descriptions, nar> 
Tatives, or assertions, would have been. 

Paley, in that most^mirable specimen of g^j^^ ^j^. 
the investi^tion of this kind of evidence, the oumstanc«» 
Horse Paulmae, puts in a most needful caution "J."^^^*^* 
against supposing that because it is on very weight 
minute points this kind of argument turns, 
&erefore the importanoe of these points in establishing 
the conclusion is small.^ The reverse, as he justly 
observes, is the truth ; for the more minute, and in» 

* " yelificatns Athof, et quicqoid Qmcia mendax 
Audet in historia." 
t Thug Swift endeavoured (in OuUiver's YojBge to Laputa, and 
la lome of his poems,) to cast ridicnle on some of the evidence <m 
which Bishop Atterhury's treasonable correspondence was brought 
home to him ; the medium of proof being certain allusions, in 
some of the letters, to a lame lap>dog ; as if the importance of the 
nUenee were to be measured by the intrinsic importance of the 
dog. But Swift was far too acute a man probably to have fallen 
himself into such an error as he was enaeayoanag, for party« 
poiposes, to lead his readers into. 
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trinsically trifling, and likely to escape notice, any 
point is, the more does it preclade the idea of design 
and fabrication, imitations of natural objects — flowers, 
for instance — ^when so skilfully made as to deceive the 
naJced eye, are detected by submitting the natural and 
tile artincial to dLtnicroscope. 

The same remarks will apply to other kinds of sign 
also. The number and position of the nails in a man's 
shoe, corresponcUng with a foot-mark, or a notch in the 
blade of a knife, have led to the detection of a murderer. 
Tettimony "^^^ testimony of adversaries — including 
c£ adversa- under this term all who would be unwillinjg 
^^' to admit the conclusion to which their testi- 

mony tends — ^has, of course, great weight derived from 
that circumstance. A nd as it will, of tenef than not, fall 
under the head of '* undesigned,*' much minute research 
will often be needful, in order to draw it out. 
OroBs-ex- In Oral examination of witnesses, a skilful 
amination. cross-examiner will often elicit from a reluc- 
tant witness most important truths, which the witness is 
desirous of concealing or disguising. There is another 
kind of skill, which consists in so alarming, misleading, 
or bewildering an honest witness as to throw discredit on 
his testimony, or pervert the effect of it. * Of this kind of 
art, which may be characterised as the most, or one of 
the most, base and depraved of all possible employments 
of intellectual power, I shall only make one lurther ob- 
servation. I am convinced that the most effectual mode 
of eliciting truth, is quite different from that by which an 
honest, simple-minded witness is most easily baffled and 
confused. I have seen the experiment tried, of subject- 
ing a witness to such a kind of cross-examination by a 
practised lawyer as would have been, I am convinced* 
the most likely to alarm and perplex many an honest 
witness ; without any effect in shaking the testimony : 
and, afterwards, by a totally opposite mode of exami- 

* See in Appendix [€.] some extract! from a Talaable pamphlet 
on the *< License of Counsel.^ 
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nation, such as wottld not have at all perplexed one who 
was honestly telling the truth, that same witness was 
drawn on, step hj step, to acknowledge the utter falsity 
of the whole. Generally speaking, I believe that a 
fluiet, gentle, and straightforward, though full and care- 
ful examination, will be the most £^pted to elicit 
truth ; and that the manoeuvres, and the brow-beatinj;, 
which are the most adapted to confuse an honest wit- 
ness, are just what the dishonest one is the best pre- 
pared for. The more the storm blusters, the more care- 
lolly he wraps round him the doak, which a warm 
sanshine will often induce him to throw aSL 

In any testimony (whether oral or written) Tettimony 
that is unwillingly borne, it will more fre- of •dvenr 
^uently consist in something incidentally ?*«"™["»yT 
implied, than in a distinct statement. For "^^ 
instance, the generality of men, who are accustomed to 
cry up common-sense as preferable to systems of art, 
bATe been brought to bear witness, coUectively, (in 
preface to ** £]ements of Logic,*') on the opposite side ; 
inasmuch as each of them gives the preference to the 
latter, in the subject, whatever it may be, in which he 
is most conversant 

Soonetimes, however, an adversary will be compelled 
distinctly to admit something that makes against him, 
in order to contest some other point. Thus, the testi- 
mony of the Evangelists, that the miracles of Jesus 
were acknowledged by the unbelievers, and attributed 
to maeic, is connrmed by the Jews, in a work called 
«* Toldoth Jeschu ;** (the " Greneration of Jesus;") which 
must have been compiled (at whatever period) from 
traditions existing from the very first ; since it is incre- 
dible that if those contemporaries of Jesus who opposed 
him, had denied the fact of the miracles having been 
wrought, their descendants should have admitted the 
facts, and resorted to the hypothesis of magic. 

The negative testimony, either of adversa- Kei^tiTe 
lies, or of indifierent persons, is often of great testimonx* 
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weie;ht. When statements or arguments, publicly put 
fortn, and generally known, remain unco)Uradicted, an 
appeal may fairly be made to this circumstance, as a 
confirmatory testimony on the part of those acquainted 
with the matter, and interested in it ; especially if they 
are likely to be unwilling to admit the conclusion. 
Concurrent It is manifest that the concurrent testi- 
testimony. monv, positive or negative, of several wit- 
nesses, when there can have been no concert, and es- 
pecially when there is any irvalry or hostility between 
them, carries with it a weight independent of that which 
may belong to each of them considered separately. For 
though, in such a case, each of the witnesses should be 
even considered as wholly undeserving of credit, still 
the chances might be incalculable against their all 
agreeing in the same falsehood. It is in this kind of 
testimony that the generality of mankind believe in the 
motions of the earu, and of the heavenly bodies, &c. 
Their belief is not the result of their own observations 
and calculations ; nor yet again of their implicit reliai/ce 
on the skill and the good-faith of any one or more As- 
tronomers ; but it rests on the agreement of many in- 
dependent and rival Astronomers ; who want neither the 
ability nor the will to detect and expose each other's 
errors. It is on similar grounds, as Dr. Hinds has justly 
observed,* that all men, except about two or three in a 
million, believe in the existence and in the genuineness 
of manuscripts of ancient books, such as the Scriptures. 
It is not that they have themselves examined these ; or 
again, (as some represent) that they rely implicitly on 
the good-faith of tnose who profess to have done so ; 
but they rely On the eorhcurrent and uncontradicted tes* 
timony of all who have made, or who might make, die 
examination ; both unbeliev^, and believers of various 
hostile sects ; any one of whom would be sure to seize 
any opportunity to expose the forgeries or errors of his 
opponents. 

* Hindi on intpiration. 
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This observation is the more important, because 
many persons are liable to be startled and dismayed on 
its being pointed out to them that they have been be- 
lieving something — as they are led to suppose— on very 
insufficient reasons; when the truth is perhaps that 
they have been mis-stating their reasons.* 

A remarkable instance ol the testimony of adversaries 
— both positive and negative — has been afforded in the 
questions respecting penal-colonies. The pernicious 
character of the system was proved in various publica- 
tions, and subsequently, before two committees of the 
House of Commons, from the testimony of persons who 
"were friendly to that system ; the report and evidence 
taken before those committees was published ; and all 
this remained uncontradicted for years ; till, on motions 
being made for the abolition of the system,t persons had 
the efirontery to come forward at the elevenfli hour and 
deny the truth of the representations given : thus pro- 
nouncing on themselves a heavy condemnation, for hav- 
ing either left that representation — supposing they 
thought it false — so long unrefuted, or else, den^jring 
what they knew to be true. 

Misrepresentation, again, of argument — attempts to 
suppress evidence, or to silence a speaker by clamour 
—reviling and personality, and false charges — all these 
are presumptions of the same kind; that the cause 
against which they are brought, isr— in the opinion of 
adversaries at least — unassailable on the side of truth. 

To the same head may be referred the silence of scho- 
lars of various sects and parties, as evidence (as has 
been already remarked) in respect of any ancient book 
of high importance, whose existence and genuineness 
they do not deny. 

As for the character of the particular things chwacter 
that in any case may be attested, it is plam attestef* 

* See Appendix, [D.] 

t Bee " Substance of a Speech on Tranflportation, delifered i» 
the House of Lords, on the 19th of May, 1840." Itc. 
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that we have to look to the probability or improbabi- 
lity of their baring been either imagined, or invented 
by the persons attesting them. 

Any thing unlikely to occur, is, so far, the less like- 
ly to have been feigned or fancied : so that its antece- 
dent improbability may sometimes add to the credibility 
of those who bear witness to it.* And again, any thing 
which, however likely to take place, would not have 
been likely, otherwise, to enter tne mind of those parti- 
cular persons who attest it, or would be at variance 
with their interest or prejudices, is thereby rendered the 
more credible. Thus, when some one relates sometiiing 
which, though intelligible to us, he appears himself not 
clearly to understand, this is a pvoof that it is no for- 

§ery of his. And, as has been above remarked, when 
le disciples of Jesus record occurrences and discourses, 
such as were both foreign to all the notions, and at va- 
riance with all the prejudices, of any man living in those 
days, and of Jews more especially, this is a strong con- 
firmation of their testimon y . The negative circumstan ce 
also, of a witness's omitting to mention things, which 
it is morally certain he would have mentioned, had be 
been inventing, adds great weight to what he does say.f 
Concurrent "^^^ remark above made, as to the force of 
Signs of concurrent testimonies, even though each, 
otHerkindg. separately, might have little or none,{ but 
whose accidental agreement in a falsehood would be 

* See Sermon lY. on " A Ghristian Place of Worship.'* 
f See Essay on Omissions, &c. 1st Series, Essay 6. 
X It is observed 1>^ Dr. Campbell that ** It deserres likewise to 
be attended to on this subject, that in a number of concurrent testv 
monies, (in cases wherein there could have been no previous con- 
cert,) there is a probability distinct from that which may be termed 
the sum of the probabilities resulting from the testimonies of the 
witnesses, a probability which would remain even though the wit- 
nesses were of such a character as to merit no faith at all. This 
probability arises purely from the concurrence itself. That such 
a concurrence should spring from chance, is as one to infinite ; that 
is, in other words, morally impossible, if therefore concert be ex- 
cluded, there renudns no other oaase but the reality of the fact* 
ContpisU's PM'IosspAy of JUsrerie, o. T. b. i. part S, p. 135. 
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totremely ioaprobable, is not solely applicable to the 
Argument from Testimony, but may be extended to 
many arguments of other kinds also ; in which a simi- 
lar calculation of chances will enable us to draw a con- 
clusion, sometimes even amounting to moral certainty, 
from a combination of data which singly would hare had 
little or no weight. E. G. If any one out of a hundred 
men throw a stone which strikes a certain object,* 
f there is but a slight probability, from that fact alone, 
that he aimed at that object ^ but if all the hundred 
threw stones which struck the same object, no one would 
doubt that they aimed at it. It is from such a combina- 
tion of argument that we infer the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator, from the marks of contrivance visible 
in the universe, though many of these are such as, taken 
singly, might well be conceived undesigned and acci- 
dental ; but that they should all be such, is morally im- 
possible. 

Great care is requisite in setting forth clearly, espe- 
cially in any popuku: discourse, arguments of this nature ; 
the generality of men being better qualified for under- 
standing (to use Lord Bacon's words) " particulars, one 
by one," than for taking a comprehensive view of a 
whole ; and therefore in a galaxy of evidence, as it may 
be called, in which the brilliancy of no single star can 
be pointed out, the lustre of the combination is often 
' lost on them 

Hence it is, as was remarked in the Trea- FaUftC7 of 
tise on Fallacies, that the sophism of •* Com Composi- 
position," as it is called, so frequently mis- *'°°' 
leads men. It is not improbable, (in the above example,) 
that each of the stones considered separately , may have 
been thrown at random : and therefore the same is con- 
cluded of o/^, considered in conjunction. Not that in 
£uch an instance, as this, any onie would reason so 
weakly ; but that a still greater absurdity of the very 

• If I recollect rightly, these are the wordi of Mr. Dugald 
fitewart 

6 
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same kind is involved in the rejection of the evidences 
of our religion, will be plain to any one who consider^, 
not merely the individual force but the number and va- 
riety of those evidences.* 

What is § 5. And here it may be observed, that 

meant by though the easiest popular way of practically 
against^any refuting the fallacy just mentioned (or indeed 
supposition, any fallacy) is, by bringing for^^^ard a parallel 
case, where it leads to a manifest absurdity, a meta- 
physical objection may still be urged against many 
cases in which we thus reason from calculation of 
chances ; an objection not perhaps likely practically to 
influence any one, but which may afford the Sophist a 
trimnph over those who are unable to find a solution ; 
and which may furnish an excuse for the rejection of 
evidence which one is previously resolved not to admit. 
If it were answered then, to those who maintain that 
the universe, which exhibits so many marks of design, 
might be the work of non -intelligent causes, that no 
one would believe it possible for such a work as e. g. 
the Iliad, to be produced by a fortuitous shaking toge- 
ther of the letters of the alphabet, the Sophist mi^ht 
challenge us to explain why even this last supposition 
should be regarded as less probable than any other ; 
since the letters of which the Iliad is composed, If sha- 
ken together at random, must fall in some form or other ; 
and though the chances are millions of millions to one 
against that, or any other determinate order, there are 
precisely as many chances against one as against another, 
whether more or less regukr. And in Ime manner, as- 
tonished as we should be, and convinced of the inter- 
vention of artifice, if we saw any one draw out all the 
cards in a pack in regular sequences, it is demonstrable 
that the chances are not more against that order, than 
against any one determinate order we might choose to 

* Mr. Davison in the introdaction to his work on Prophecy, itatai 
strongly the cumnlatiye force of a multitude of imall particulan. 
See ch. iii. § 4, of this Treatise 
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fix upon ; against that one, for instance, in which the 
cards are at this moment actually lying in any indrri- 
dual pack. The multitude of the chances, therefore, 
he would say, against any series of events, does not 
constitute it improbable; since the like happens to 
every one every da^ ; e. g. a man walking through 
London-streets, on his business, meets accidentafly 
hundreds of others passing to and fro on theirs ; 
and he would not say at the close of the day that any 
thing improbable had occurred to him; yet it would al- 
most baffle calculation to. compute the chances against 
his meeting precisely those very persons, in the order, 
and at the times and places of his actually meeting each. 
The paradox thus seemingly established, thoueh few 
might be practically misled by it, many would be at 
a loss to solve. 

The truth is, that any supposition is just- _^^ 
ly called improbable, not tiom the number meant by ia 
of chances against it, considered indepen- improbabi. 
dently, but from the number of chances Jense of ttJ 
against it compared with those which lie having m&- 
against some other supposition. We call "^ •®*'f jf •* 
the drawing of a prize in the lottery impro- ***^* * 
hable ,* though there be but five to one against it ; he- 
cause there are more chances of a blank : on the other 
hand, if any one were cast on a desert island under cir- 
cumstances which warranted his believing that the 
chances were a hundred to one against any one's having 
heen there before him, yet if he found on the sand peb- 
hles so ananeed as to form distinctly the letters of a 
man's name, he would not only conclude it probable, 
hut absolutely certain, that some human being had been 
there; because there would be millions of chance/: 
against those forms having been produced by the for- 
tuitous action of the waves. Yet if, instead of this, I 
ehould find some tree on the island such that the chak- 
ces appeared to me five to one aeainst its having grown 
there spontaneously, still, if, as before, I conceived the 
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chances a hundred to one against any man's having 
planted it there, I should at once reckon this last as the 
more unlikely supposition. 

So also, in the instance above given, any unmeaning * 
form into which a number of letters mi^ht fall, would 
not be called improbable, countless as the chances are 
against that particular order, because there are just as 
many against each one of all other unmeaning forms; 
so that no one would be comparatively improbaDle ; but 
if the letters formed a coherent poem, it would then be 
called incalculably improbable that this form should 
have been fortuitous, though the chances against it re- 
main the very same; because there must be much 
fewer chances against the supposition of its havine been 
the work of design. The probability in short, of any 
supposition, is estimated from a comparison with each 
of its alternatives. The inclination of the balance can- 
not be ascertained from knowing the weights in one 
scale, unless we know what is in the opposite scale. 
So also the pressure of the atmosphere (equivalent to 
about 30,000 pounds on the body of an ordinary man) 
is unfelt while it is equable on all parts, and balanced 
by ti^e air within the body ; but is at once perceived, 
when the pressure is removed from any part, by the 
air-pump or cupping-glass. 

The foregoing observations however, as was above 
remarked, are not confined to Arguments from Testimo- 
ny, but apply to all cases in which the degree of pro- 
bability is estimated from a calculation of chances. 
Disbeliev- ^^^ ^^^ further remarks on this subject 
iag is Be- the reader is referred to § 17 of the Treatise 
lieving qq Fallacies,* where the " Fallacy of Objec- 
tions " is discussed. It is most important to keep in 
mind the self-evident, but often foi^otten maxim that 
disbelief is belief; only, they have reference to opposite 
conclusions, E. O. To disbelieve the real existence of 
the city of Troy, is to believe that it was feigned: and 

* Logic, B.iii. 
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vikkh conclusion implies the greater credulity, is the 
question to be decided. To some it may appear more, 
to others, less, probable, that a Greek poet should have 
celebrated (witn whatever exaggerations) some of the 
feats of arms in which his countrymen had actuidlv 
been engaged^ than that he should have passed by aU 
these, and resorted to such aswere wholly imaginary. 

The proper opposite to belief is either . 
conscious ignorance^ or doubt. And even or^ouMop' 
Doubt may sometimes amount to a kind pptedtoBo- 
of Belief ; since deliberate and confirmed ^^' 
Doabt, on a question that one has attended to, implies 
a " verdict o! not proven ;"— a hdief that there is not 
sufficient evidence to determine either one way or the 
other. And in some cases this conclusion would be 
accounted a mark of excessive credulity. A man who 
should doubt whether there is such a city as Rome, 
would imply his belief in (what most would account a 
moral impossibility) the possibility of such multitudes 
of independent witnesses having concurred in a fabri- 
cation. 

§ 6. Before I dismiss the consideration of FrogresBi^s 
Signs, it may be worth while to notice ano- approach, 
ther case of combined Argument different from the one 
lately mentioned, yet in some degree resembling it The 
combination just spoken of, is where several Testimo- 
nies or other Signs, singly perhaps of little weight, pro- 
duce jointly, and by their coincidence, a d^ree of prob- 
ability far exceeding the sum of their several forces, ta- 
ken separately : in the case I am now about to notice, 
the combined force of the series of arguments results 
from the order in which they are considered, and from 
their progressive tendency to establish a certain conclu- 
sion. £. G. one part of the law of nature called the 
** vis inertiae,*' is established by the argument alluded 
to ; viz. that a body set in motion will eternally con- 
tinue in motion with uniform velocity in a right line, 
60 far as it is not acted upon by any causes which re- 

6* 
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tard or stop, accelerate, or divert, its course. Now, as 
in every cause which can come under our observation, 
some such causes do intervene, the assumed supposi- 
tion is practically impossible ; and we have no oppor- 
tunity of verifying the law by direct experiment : but 
we may gradually approach indefinitely near to the 
case supposed ; and on the result of such experiments 
our conclusion is founded. We find that when a body 
is projected along a rough surface, its motion is speedily 
retarded, and soon stopped ; if along a smoother surface, 
it continues longer in motion ; if upon ice, longer still ; 
and the like with regard to wheels, &c. in proportion 
as we gradually lessen the friction of the machinery : 
and if we remove the resistance of the air by setting a 
wheel or pendulum in motion under an exhausted re- 
ceiver, the motion is still longer continued. Finding 
then that the effect of the original impulse is more ana 
more protracted, in proportion as we more and more re- 
move the impediments to motion from friction and re- 
sistance of the air, we reasonably conclude that if this 
could be completely done, (which is out of our power,) 
the motion would never cease, since what appear to be 
the only causes of its cessation would be absent* 

Again, in arguing for the existence and moral attri- 
butes of the Deity from the authority of men's opinions, 
great use may be made of a like progressive course of 
Argument, though it has been often overlooked. Some 
have argued for the being of a God from the universal, 
or at least, general, consent of mankind ; and some 
have appeaJed to the opinions of the wisest and most 
cultivated portion, resnecting both the existence and 
the moral excellence of the Deity. It cannot be denied 
that there is a presumptive force in each of these argu- 
menis ; but it may be answered, that it is conceivable 
an opinion common to almost all the species, may pos- 
sibly be an error resulting from a constitutional infir- 

* Bee the argument in Botlcr's Analogy to prove the advui- 
tage which Virtue, if perfect, night be expected to obtain. 
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mity of the human intellect; — that if we are to acqui- 
esce in the belief of the majoiity, we shall be led to 
Polytheism ; such being the creed of the greater part : 
— and that though more weight may reasonably be at- 
tached to the opinions of the wisest and best^instructed, 
still, as we know such men are not exempt from error, 
we cannot be perfectly safe in adopting the belief they 
hold, unless we are convinced that they hold it in con- 
sequenu of their being the wisest and. best-instructed ; 
— so far forth as they are such. Now this is precisely 
the point which may be established by the above-men- 
tioned progressive Argument Nations of Atheists, if 
there are any such, are confessedly among the rudest 
and most ignorant savages : those who represent their 
Grod or Gods as malevolent, capricious, or subject ta 
human passions and vices, are invariably to be found 
(in the present day at least) amone those who are bru- 
taJ and uncivilizea ; and among me most civilized na- 
tions of the ancients, who professed a similar creed« 
the more enlightened members of society seem either to 
have rejected altogether, or to have explained away, the 
popular belief. The MaJiometan nations, again, of the 
present day, who are certainly more advanced in civili- 
zation than their Pagan neighbours, maintain the unity 
and the moral excellence of the Deity; but the nations 
of Christendom, whose notions of the divine goodness 
are more exalted, are undeniably the most civilized part 
of the world, and possess, generally speaking, the most 
cultivated and improved intellectual powers. Now if we 
would ascertain, and appeal to, the sentiments of man 
as a rational being, we must surely look to those which 
not only prevail most among the most rational and cul- 
tivated, but towards which also a progressive tendency 
is found in men m proportion to their degrees of ration- 
ality and cultivation. It would be most extravagant 
to suppose that man's advance towards a more improved 
and exialted state of existence should tend to obliterate 
true and instil false notions. On the contrary we are 
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authorized to conclude, that those notions would he th^ 
most correct, which men would entertain, whose know- 
ledge, intelligence, and intellectual cultivation should 
have reached comparatively the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion ; and that those consequently will approach the 
nearest to the truth, which are entertained, more or 
less, hy various nations, in proportion as they have ad- 
vanced towards this civilized state. 

Many other instances might he adduced, in whidi 
truths of the highest importance may he elicited hy this 
process of argumentation; which will enable us to 
decide with sufficient probability what consequence 
would follow from an hypothesis which we have never 
experienced. It might, not improperly, be termed the 
Argument from Progressive Approach. 

Exam 1 ^ ^* ^® ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Arguments to be 

xamp e. considered, (being the other oranch of Hhc 

second of the two classes originally laid down, see § 3,) 

may be treated oi under the general name of Example; 

taking that term in its widest acceptation, so as to 

comprehend the Arguments designated by the various 

names of Induction, Experience, Analogy, Parity of 

Reasoning, &c., all of which are essentially the same, 

as far as regards the fundamental principles 1 am here 

treating of. For in all the Arguments designated by 

these names, it will be found, that we consider one or 

more, known, individual objects or instances, of a 

certain class, as a fair sample, in respect of some point 

or other, of that class; and consequently draw aa 

inference from them respecting either the whole class, 

or other, less known, individuals of it. 

In Arguments of this kind* then it will be found, 

that, universally, we assume as a major premiss, that 

what is true (in re^d to the point in question) of the 

individual or individuals whicn we bring forward and 

appeal to, is true of the whole class to which they 

belong ; Uie minor premiss next asserts something of 

* See JiOgic, B. ir. ch. i. ^ 1. j 
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that individual ; and the same is then inferred respecting 
the whole class; whether we stop at that geneial 
conclusion, or descend from thence to another* 
unknown, individual; in which last case, which is 
the most usually called the Aigument from Example* 
we generally omit, for the sake of hrevity, the inter- 
mediate step, and pass at once, in the expression of 
the Ar^ment, from the known, to the unknown, 
individual. This ellipsis however does not, as some 
seem to suppose, make any essential difference in the 
mode of Reasoning ; the reference to a common class 
being always, in such a case, understood, though not 
expressed; for it is evident that there can be no 
reasoning from one individual to another, unless they 
come under some common genus, and are considerea 
in that point of view ; e. g 
*« Astronomy was de 
cried at its first introduc 
tion, as adverse to reli' 
gion :" 

St ^ 



"Geology is likely to be 
decried,*' &c. 






** Every science is likely to be decried at its first intro- 
duction, as adverse to religion." 

This kind o| example, therefore, appears to be a com- 
pound argument, consisting of two enthymemes : and 
when (as often happens) we infer from a known effect 
a certain cause, and s^in, from that cause, another, 
unknown efi^ct, we then unite in this example, the ar- 
eument from efiect to cause, and that from cause to ef- 
fect. E. G. we may, from the marks of Divine bene- 
volence in this world, argue, that "the like will be 
shown in the next :" through the intermediate conclu- 
sion, that, " God is benevolent.'* This is not indeed 
always the c^se ; but there seems to be in every exam- 
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pie, a referenes to some cause, though that cause may 
frequently be unknown ; e. g. we suppose, in the in- 
stance above given, that there is some cause, though 
we may be at a loss to assign it, which leads men gene- 
rally to decry a new science. 

Tbe term '* Induction,** is commonly ap- 
Induction. pijg^ ^q gu^j arguments as stop short at the 

general conclusion ; and is thus contradistinguished, in 
common use, from Example. There is also this addi- 
tional difference, that when we draw a general conclu- 
sion from several individual cases, we use the word In- 
duction in the singular number ; while each one of these 
cases, if the application were made to another individu- 
al, would be called a distinct example. This'difference, 
however, is not essential ; since whether the inference 
be made from one instance or from several, it is equally 
.called an Induction, if a general conclusion be legiti- 
mately drawn. And this is to be determined by the 
nature of the subject-matter. In the investigation of 
the laws of nature, a single experiment, fairly and care- 
fully made, is usually allowed to be conclusive ; because 
we can, then, pretty nearly ascertain all the circumstan- 
ces operating. A Chemist who had ascertained, in a 
single specimen of gold, its capability of combining with 
mercury, would not think it necessary to try the same 
experiment with several other specimens, but would 
draw the conclusion concerning those metals univers- 
ally, and with certainty. In human afl^irs on the con- 
trary our uncertainty respecting many of the circum- 
stances that may affect the result, obliges us to collect 
many coinciding instances to warrant even a probable 
conclusion. From one instance, e. g. of the assassina- 
tion of an usurper, it would not be allowable to infer 
the certainty, or even the probability, of a like fate at- 
tending all usurpers.* 

Experi- Experience, in its originail and proper sense, 

ence. ig applicable to the premms from which 

* See Logic, "On the ProTince of ReaMning.** 
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we argue, not to the inference we draw. Strictly 
speaking, we know hy experience only the past, and 
what has passed under our own observation ; thus, we 
know by experience that the tides have daily ebbed and 
flowed, during; such a time ; and from the testimony of 
others as to their own experience, that the tides have 
formerly done so : and from this experience, we 
conclude, hy induction, that the same phenomenon 
will continue.* 

"Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to 
reasoh, whether well or ill, on the phenomena they 
ohserve, and to mix up their inferences with their 
statements of those phenomena, so as in fact to theo- 
rize (however scantily and crudely) without knowing 
it If you will be at the pains carefully to analyze the 
simplest descriptions you hear of any transaction or 
state of things, you will find, that the process which 
almost invariably takes place is, in logical language, 
this; that each individual has in ^his mind certain 
major -premises or principles, relative to the subject in 
question ; that observation of what actually presents 
itself to the senses, supplies minor-premises ; and that 
the statement given (and which is reported as a thing 
experienced) consists in fact of the corwlusixms drawn 
from the combinations of those premises. 

** Hence it is that several different men, who have all 
had equal, or even the very same, experience, i. e. have 
been witnesses or agents in the same traQsactions, 
will often be found to resemble so many different men 
looking at the same book: one perhaps, though he 
distincily sees black marks on white paper, has never 
learned his letters ; another can read, but is a stranger 
to the language in which the book is written ; another 
has an acquaintance with the language, but understands 
it imperfectly ; another is familiar with the language^ 
but is a stranger to the subject of the book, and wants 

•Seethe arttele "^zpciienoe^inthe Appendix to the TnatUa 
on Logic. 
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power, or previous instruction, to enable him fully to 
take in the author's drift ; while another again perfectly 
comprehends the whole. 

" The object that strikes the eye is to all of these per- 
sons the same ; the difference of the impressions pro- 
duced on the mind of each is referable to the differences 
in their minds. 

" And this explains the fact, that we find so much 
discrepancy in the results of what are called Experi- 
ence and Common-sense, as contradistinguished from 
Theory. In former times, men knew by experience, 
that the earth stands still, and the sun rises and sets. 
Common-sense taught them that there could be no anti- 
podes, since men could not stand with iheir heads down- 
wards, like flies on the ceiling. Experience taught the 
King of Bantam that water could not oecome solid. And 
(to come to the consideration of human a&irs) the ex- 
perience and common-sense of one of the most obser- 
vant and intelligent of historians, Tacitus, convinced 
him, that for a mixed government to be so framed as to 
combine the elements of Royalty, Aristocracy, and De- 
mocracy, must be next to impossible, and that if such 
a one could be framed, it must inevitably be very spee- 
dily dissolved."* 

Analojry "^^^ ^9^^ Analogy again is generally 

^' employed in the case of Arguments in whicn 
the instance adduced is somewhat more remote from that 
to which it is applied ; «. g. a physician would be said 
to know by experience the noxious effects of a certain 
drug on the human constitution, if he had frequently 
seen men poisoned by it ; but if he thence conjectured 
that it would be noxious to some other species of ani- 
mal, he would be said to reason from analogy ; the only 
difierence being that the resemblance is less, between a 
man and a brute, than between one man and another ; 
and accordingly it is found that many brutes are not 
acted upon by some drugs which are pernicious to man. 

' Political Economy, Lect. iii. pp. 69—71. 
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But more strictly speaking, Analogy ought to bedis- 
tii^ished from direct resemblance, with which it b 
often confounded in the language even of eminent wri- 
ters (especially on Chemistry and Natural History) in 
the present day. Analogy being a ** resemblance of 
latios,"* that should strictly be called an Argument from 
Analogy, in which the tv^^o things (viz. the one from 
which, and the one to which, we argue) are not, neces- 
sarily, themselves alike, but stand in similar relations 
to some other things ; or, in other words, that the com- 
mon gentis which they both fall under, consists in a 
relation. Thus an egg and a seed are not in themselves 
alike, but bear a like relation, to the parent bird and to 
her future nestline, on the one hand, and to the old and 
young plant on tne other, respectively ; this relation 
being the genus which both fall under : and many Ar- 
guments might be drawn from this Analogy. Again, 
the fact that from birth different persons have different 
bodily constitutions, in respect of complexion, stature, 
streno;th, shape, liability to particular disorders, &c. 
which constitutions, however, are capable of being, to 
a certain degree, modified by regimen, medicine, &c. 
ajQbrds an Analogy by which we may form apresump-' 
tion, that the like takes place in respect of mental qua- 
lities also ; thoi^h it is plain that tnere can be no di- 
rect resemblance either between body and mind, or their 
respective attributes. 

In this kind of Argument, one error, which is very 
common, and which is to be sedulously avoided, is that 
of concluding ihething$ in question to be alike, because 
they are ancuogow ; — to resemble each other in them- 
selves, because there is a resemblance in the relation 
they bear to certain other things; which is manifestly 
a. groundless inference. Another caution is applicable 
to the whole class of Arguments from Example ; viz. 
not to consider the resemblance or analogy to extend 
further (t. e. to more particulars) than it does. The 

* Affymf bfutt^t. Ariftotiie. 
7 
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i€8emblance of a picture to the object it represents, is 
direct ; but it extends no further than the one sense, of 
seeing, is concerned. In the parable of the unjust 
steward, an argument is drawn from analogy, to recom- 
mend prudence and foresight to Christians in spiritual 
concerns; but it would be absurd to conclude that fraud 
was recommended to our imitation ; and yet mistakes 
very similar to such a perversion of that argument are 
by no means rare.* 

Important Sound judgment and vigilant caution are 
andunim- no where more called for than in observing 
aembkmcea ^^^^ differences (perhaps seemingly small) 
anddifi'eren- do, and what do ^ot, nuUifv the analogy be- 
ces of cases, iween two cases. And the same may be 
said in regard to the applicability of Precedents, or ac- 
knowledged Decisions of any kind, such as Scripture- 
precepts, &c. ; all of which indeed are, in their essence, 
of the nature of Example ; since every recorded decla- 
ration, or injunction, (of admitted authority) may be 
regarded — ^in connexion ^'ith the persons to whom, and 
the occasion on which, it was delivered — as a knovyn, 
case ; from which consequently we may reason to any 
other parallel case ; and the question which we must 
be careful in deciding will be, to whom, and to what, it 
is applicahle. For, as I have said, a seemingly small 
circumstance will often destroy the analogy, so as ta 
make a precedent — ^precept, &c. — ^inapplicable : and 
often, on the other hand, some difference, in itself im- 

* <• Thus, because a just Analogy has been discerned between 
the metropolis of a countrr, and the heart of the animal body, it 
has been sometimes contended that its increased size is a disease — 
that it may impede some of its most important functions, or even be 
the cause of its dissolution." See Copleston's InqyAry into the 
Doetrinu of Neeettity and Predestination, note to Disc, iii q. v. for 
a very able dissertation on the subject of Analogy, in the course of 
an analysis of Dr. Kinsr^s DUcovrse on Predestination. (See Appen> 
dix [£U In the preface to the last edition of that Discourse I 
have oflered some additional remarks on the subject ; and I have- 
again adverted to it (chiefly in reply to some popular objections to 
Dr. King) in the Dissertation on the Province of Reasoning, sub- 
joined to the Element s of Logic . Ch. v. § 1 , note, p. 365. 
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portant, may be pointed out between two cases, which 
ehall not at all weaken the analogy in respect of the 
argument in hand. And thus there is a danger both of 
hem^ misled by specious argiunents of this description, 
"which have no real force, and also of being staggered 
by plausible objections against ^uch examples or ap- 
peals to authority, &c. as are perfectly valid. - Hence- 
Aristotle observes, that an opponent, if he cannot show 
that the majority of instances is on his side, or that 
those adduced by his adversary are inapplicable, con- 
tends that they, at any rate, differ in something from 
4he case in question ; diat^pdv yi rtva ixec* 

Many are misled, in each way, by not estimating 
^aright the degree, and the kind, of difference between 
two cases. E. G. it would be admitted that a great 
and permanent diminution in the quantity of some 
usefiu commodity, such as corn, or coal, or iron, 
throughout the world, would be a serious and lasting 
loss ; and that if the fields and coal-mines yielded re- 
gularly double quantities, with the same labour, we 
should be so much the richer ; hence it might be infer 
red, that if the quantity of gold and silver in the world 
were diminished one-half, or were doubled, like results 
would follow ; the utility of these metals, for the pur- 
poses of coin, being very great. Now there are many 
points of resemblance, and many of difference, between 
the precious metals on the one hand, and corn, coal, &c. 
on the other; but the important circumstance to the 
supposed argument, is, that the utility of gold and silver 
(as coin, which is far the chief) depends on their value, 
which is regulated by their scarcity ; or rather, to speak 
strictly, by the difficulty of obtaining them ; whereas, 
if com and coal were ten times more abundant, (i. e- 
more easily obtained,) a bushel of either would still be 
as useful as now. But if it were twice as easy to pro- 
cure gold as it is, a sovereign would be twice as large ; 
if only half as easy, it would be of the size of a haJi- 

•Rhetb.ii.ch.S7. 
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sovereign : and this (besides the trifling circumstance- 
of the clleanness or dearness of eold-ornaments) would 
be all the difference. The analogy, therefore, fails in 
the point essential to the argument 

Again, the Apostle P^al recommends to the Corin- 
thians celibacy as preferable to marriage : hence some 
religionists have inferred that this holds good in respect 
of m Christians. Now in many most important pomts. 
Christians of the present day are in the same condition 
as the Corinthians; but thiy were liable to plunder, 
exile, and many kinds of bitter persecutions from their 
fellow-dtizens ; and it appears that this was the very 
ground on which celibacy was recommended to them» 
as exempting them from many afflictions and tempta- 
tions which in such troublous times a family would 
entail ; since, as Bacon observes, *< He that hath a wife 
and children hath given pledges to fortune." Now, 
it is not, be it observed, on the intrinsic importance of 
^s dif^rence between them and us that the question 
turns ; but on its importance in reference to the advice 
given. 

On the other hand, suppose any one had, at the 
opening of the French revolution, or at any similar 
conjuncture, expressed apprehensions, grounded on a 
review of history, of the danger of anardiy, bloodshed, 
destruction of social order, general cormplion of morals» 
and the long train of horrors so vividly depicted hj 
Thucydides as resulting from civil discord, especially 
in his account of the sedition at Corcyra; it mignt have 
been answered, that the example does not apply, 
because there is a great difference between the Greeks 
in the time of Thucydides, and the nations of modem 
Europe. Many and great, no doubt, are the differences 
that might be enumerated : the ancient Greeks had not 
the use of fire-arms, nor of the mariner*s compass ; they 
were strangers to the art of printing ; their arts of war 
and of navigation, and their literature, were materially 
influenced by these differences: they had domestic 
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slaves ; they were inferior to us in many manufactures ; 
they excelled us in sculpture, &c., &c. The historian 
himself, while professing to leave a legacy of instruc- 
tion for future ages* in the examples of the past, admits 
that the aspect of political transactions will vary from 
time to time in their particular forms and external 
character, as well as in the degrees in which the opera- 
tion of each principle will, on different occasions, he 
displayed ;t hut he contends, that " as long as human 
nature remains the same" like causes will come into 
play, and produce, substantially, like e^cts. 

In Corcyra, and afterwards in other of the Grecian 
states, such enormities, he says, were perpetrated as 
were the natural result — of pitiless oppression, and 
inordinate thirst for revenge on the oppressors ; — of a 
craving desire, in some, to get free from their former 
^verty, and still more, in others, to gratify their 
avarice by unjust spoliation; — ^and of the removal 
of legal restraints from "the natural character of 
man," (17 dvOponeCa ^vtrig) which, in consequence, 
" eagerly displayed itself as too weak for passion, too 
strong for justice, and hostile to every superior."t Now 
the question important to the argument, is, are the 
di&rences between the ancient Greeks, and modem 
nations, of such a character as to make ihe remarks of 
Thucydides, and the examples he sets before us, inap- 
plicable ? or are they (as he seems to have expected) 
merely such as to alter the external shape {eUog) of the 

t Viyv6atva uivi Koi ati ieSfitva, iiaiSv 'H A.YTH «YnS dv0/>iS- 
irwv jj liaXXovde, Kai fiffvxahspaf Kai raiis dSeai dtriXKaYiiivat (u; Sv, 
Ac. B. iii. § 83, 

^1 'Ev S* oHv Tjj KtOieipa tA itoWu ahrtav ir^otroXfi^, Koi hTtdoa Z&psi 
4UV ipxiff^evoi rb nMov^awfPpoovvfjthitb ruvritv Ttfuaplav vaPaox^v 
ruvf 01 avTa/iwdftevot Spdffuav vtvlaiik r^; e/oiOuias diraWal^ttovTis 
Tivcg, lidXiara S* av 61A irddovs imdviiovvris ri nav rrtXat S%£iv> rapi^ 
iiKijy YiYVfaoKouv * * * ♦ IvvrapaxOevros ts rod j3«ou, is TbvKaifibv 
TOvrov. Tri v6\u,KaiTSivv6nu>v Kpar^aaoa h av$p<aireia ^vcts, sliowim 
KalvapA Tovgvbftovi &SiKs7v,Aoniv»i6^\(affev ixpariiiitiv dpY^S ooffo, 
jcfisiaatav H t©5 6tK<Uw, itoXspla 61 toU npo^x^^vroi. Thucya. 1>00K 
iii, sec. 84. 

7* 
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transactions springing from similar human passions 1 
Surely no mere external diflerences in customs, or in the 
arts of life, between the ancient Greeks and the French 
(our supposed disputant might have urged) can produce 
an essentia and fundamental difference of results from 
any civil commotion : for thisy some new vital principle 
of action must be introduced and established in the 
heart ; — something capable of over-ruling {v avdgonela 
^aic) man's natural character. "As long as this 
remains the same," (luf rj avr^ y, as the historian 
himself remarks,) substantially the same results may 
be looked for. 

Again, to take an instance from another class of po- 
litick a^irs ; the manufacture of beet-sugar in France, 
instead of importing West- Indian sugar at a fourth of 
the price, (and to the English corn-laws nearly similar 
reasons will apply) and the prohibition, by the Ameri- 
cans, of British manufactures, in order to encourage 
home-production, (t. e. the manufacture of inferior arti- 
cles at a much higher cost,) Sac. are reprobated as un- 
wise by some politicians, from the analogy of what 
takes place in private life ; in which every man of com- 
mon prudence prefers buying, wherever he can get them, 
cheapest and best, many commodities which he could 
noake at home, but of inferior quality, and at a greater 
expense ; and confines his own labour to that depart- 
ment in which he finds he can labour to the best advan* 
tage. To this it is replied, that there is a great differ- 
ence between a nation and an individual. And so there 
is, in many circiunstances : a little parcel of sugar or 
cloth from a shop, is considerably different from a ship- 
load of either ; and again, a nation is an object more im- 
portant, and which fifis the mind with a grander idea» 
than a private individual ; it is also a more complex and 
artificial being ; and of indefinite duration of existence ; 
and moreover the transactions of each man, as far as he 
is left free, are regulated by the very person who is to 
be a gainer or loser by each — the individual himself ; 
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who, though his vigilance is sharpened by interest, and 
his judgment by exercise in his own department, may 
yet chance to be a man of confined education, possessed 
of no general principles, and not pretending to oe versed 
in philosophical theories ; whereas the affiiirs of a State 
are regulated by a Congress, Chamber of Deputies, &c. 
consisting perhaps of men of extensive reading and spe- 
culative minds. Many other striking differences might 
be enumerated ; but the question important to theargu- 
merUf is, does the expediency, in private life, of obtain- 
ing each commodity at the least cost, and of the best 
quality we can, depend on any of the circumstances in 
which an individual differs from a community ? 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the impor- 
tance of considering attentively in each case, not, what 
differences or resemblances are intrinsically the greatest^ 
but, what are those that do, or that do not, aiect the 
argument. Those who do not fix their minds steadily 
on this question, when amiments of this class are em- 
ployed, will often be misled in their own reasonings, 
and may easily be deceived by a skilfu] sophist. 

In fact it may be said almost without qualification 
that " Wisdom consists in the ready and accurate per- 
ception of Analogies." Without the former quality^ 
knowledge of the past is nearly uninstructive : without 
the latter, it is deceptive. 

The argument from Contraries, (ki evavruivi) noticed 
by Aristotle, falls under the class I am now Arguments 
treating of; as it is plain that Contraries ^om oon- 
must have something m common ; and it is ^'^*'^^' 
80 far forth only as they agree, that they are thus 
employed in aigument. Two things are caJled " con- 
trairy,** which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dimmilar in that class. Thus, virtue and vice are 
called contraries, as 'being, both, " moral habits,** and 
the most disstmOar of moral habits. Mere dissimilarity, 
it is evident, would not constitute contrariety : for no 
one would say that virtue is contrary to a mathematical 
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Eroblem ; the two things having nothing in common. 
1 this then, as in other arguments of the same class, 
we may infer that the two contrary terms have a similar 
relation to the scane third, or, respectively, to two 
corresponding {i. e. in this case, contrary) terms ; we 
may conjecture, e. g. that since virtue may be acquired 
hy education, so may vice ; or again, that since virtue 
leads to happiness, so does vice to misery. 

The phrase "Parity of Reasoning," is commonly 
employed to denote Analogical Reasoning. 

This would be the proper place for an explanation of 
several points relative to " Induction,'* " Analogy," &c. 
which have been treated of in the Elements of Logic. 
I have only to refer the reader therefore to that work, B. 
iv. ch. 1 & 5 ; and Appendix, article " Experience. 
Real and § 8. Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, has divided 
invented Examples into Real and Invented : the one 
exampleg. ^jgijjg drawn from actual matter of fact,- the 
other, from a supposed case. And he remarks, that 
Uiough the latter is more easily adduced, the former is 
more convincing. If however due care be taken, that 
the fictitious instance — the supposed case, adduced, be 
not wanting in probability, it will often be no less 
convincing than the other. For it may so happen, that 
one, or even several, historical facts may be appealed 
to, which, being nevertheless exceptions to a general 
rule, will not prove the probability of the conclusion. 
Thus, from several known instances of ferocity in 
black tribes, we are not authorized to conclude, that 
blacks are universally, or generally, ferocious ; and in 
lact, many instances may l)e brought forward on the 
other side. Whereas in the supposed case, (instanced 
by Aristotle, as employed by Socrates,) of mariners 
choosing their steersman by lot, though we have no 
reason to suppose such a case ever occurred, we see so 
plainly the probaMity that if it did occur, the lot mieht 
fall on an unskilful person, to the loss of the ship, tnat 
the argument has considerable weight against the 
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practice, so common in the ancient republics, oi appoist* 
mg magistrates by lot. 

There is, however, this important difbr- j-i^titiouf 
ence ; that a fietitioas case which has not ouet mutt 
thu intrinsic probability, has absoltitdy no b«pnbahle. 
weiffht whatever; so that of coarse such argnmentfr 
mignt be mnltiplied to any amount without the smallest 
eflbct: whereas any matter of fact which is well esta* 
blished, however unwccountable it may seem, has MfTie 
decree of weight in reference to a parallel case ; and a 
sufficient number of such aiguments may iairfy establish 
a general rule, even thou^ we may be unable, after 
ali, to account for the alleged fact in any of Uie in- 
stances. E. G. no satisfactory reason luts yet been 
assiiped for a connexion between the absence of upper 
enOHng teeth, or of the presence of home, and rumina'- 
tion; but the instances are so numerous and ecmstant 
of tius connexion, that no Naturalist would hesitate, if » 
on examination of a new species, he found those teeth 
abseAf , and the head homed, to pronounce the animal a. 
ruminant Whereas, on the other hand, the fable of 
the countryman who obtained from Jupiter the regula- 
tion of the weather, and in consequence found hiscrops^ 
fidl, does not go one step towards proving the intended 
conclusion ; because that consequence is a mere gratui- 
tous assumption without any probability to support it 
In ha the assumption there, is not only gratuitous, but 
is in direct contradiction to experience ; for a gardener 
has, to a certain degree, the command of rain and sun- 
shine, by the help of his watering-pots, glasses^ hot- 
beds, and flues ; and the result is not the destruction of 
his crops. 

There is an instance of a like error in a tale of Cum- 
berland's, intended to prove the advantage of a public 
over a private education. He represents two brothers^ 
educated on the two plans, respectively ; the former 
turning out very well, and the latter very ill : and had 
the whole been matter of fact, a sufficient number of. 
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such instances would have had weight as an argiunent ; 
but as it is a iiction» and no reason is shown why &e 
result should be such as represented, except the sup- 
posed superiority of a public education, the Argument 
inrolves a manifest petitto principii; and resembles the 
appeal made, in the well-known fable, to the picture of 
a man conquering a lion ; a result which might just as 
easily have been reversed, and which would have been 
80, had lions been painters. It is necessary, in short, 
to be able to maintain, either that such and such an 
event did actually take place, or that, under a certain 
hypothesis, it would be likdy to take place. 

SuppoBed ^'^ ^® °^®'' "^'^^ ^^ ^^ important to ob- 
oases assert serve, with respect to any imaginary case, 
nothing. whether introduced as an argument, or mere- 
ly for the sake of explanation, that, as it is (according 
to what I have just said) requisite that the hypothesis 
should be conceivable, and that the result supposed 
should follow naturally from it, so, nothing more is to 
be required. No fact being asserted, it is not fair that 
any should be denied. Yet it is very common to find 
persons, " either out of ignorance and infirmity, or out 
of malice and obstinacy," joining issue on the question 
whether this or that ever actually took place ; and re- 
presenting the whole controversy as turning on the 
uteral truth of something that had never been affirmed. 
£See treatise on Fallacies, ch. iii. § " Irrelevant conclu- 
sion ;^ of which this is a case.] To obviate this mis- 
take piore care must be taken than would at first sight 
seem necessary, to remind the hearers that you are 
merely supposing a case, and not asserting any fact : 
especially when (as it frequently happens) the supposed 
^:ase is one which might actually occur, and perhaps 
does occur. 

I can well sympathize with the contempt mingled 
with indignation expressed by Cicero against certain 
philosophers who found fault wiUi Plato for having, in 
;a case he proposes, alluded to the fabulous ring of 
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Gyees, which had the virtue of making the wearer in- 
yismle. They had found outvit seems, that there never 
VHis any such ring.* 

It is worth observing* that Arguments from Exam- 
ple, whether real or invented, are the most easily com- 
prehended by the young and the uneducated ; because 
they facilitate the exercise of abstraction; a power 
which in such hearers is usually the most imperfect. 
This mode of reasoning corresponds to a geometrical 
demonstration by means of a diagram ; in which the 
figure placed before the learner, is an individual, em- 
ployed, as he soon comes to perceive, as a ^gTi, though 
not an arbitrary sign,t representing the whole class. 
The algebraic signs again, are arbitrary ; each characte): 
not being itself an individual of the class it represents. 
These last therefore correspond to the abstract terms of 
a language. 

Under the head of Invented Example, a Fable and 
distinction is drawn by Aristotle, between iUustraiion. 
Parabola and Lo^os. From the instanced he gives, it 
is plain that the former corresponds (not to Parable, in 
the sense in which we use the word, derived from that 
of ParaboU in the Sacred Writers, but) to Illustration ; 
Ihe latter to Fable or Tale. In the former, an allusion 
onhr is made to a case easily supposable ; in the latter, 
a fictitious stoiv is narrated. Thus, in his instance 
above^ cited, of Illustration, if any one, instead of a mere 

* Atque hoc loco, philosophi quidam, minime mali illi quidem, 
led non satis acuti, nctam et commenticiam fabulam prolatam di- 
cnnta Platone : quasi rero ille, ant factum id esse, aut fieri potuisse 
defendat. H»c est vis htgus annuii et hujus exempli, si nemo sei- 
turus, nemo ne suspicaturus quidem sit, cum aliquid, divitiarum, 
potentisB, dominationis, libidinis, caussa feceris — si id diii homini* 
Dusiiue futurum sit semper i|[notum, sisne facturus. Negant id 
fieri posse. Quanquam potest id quidem j sed qusero , quod negant 
posse, id si posset, quidnam facerent 1 Urgent rustice sane : 



negant enim posse, et in eo perstant. Hoc verbnm quid valeat, 
non Tident. Cum enim querimus, si possint celare, imid facturi 
Vint, non qucrimus, possintne celare, &c. (Cic. de OflT. d. iii. c. 9.) 



f The words, written or spoken, of any language, are arbitraiy 
signe ,* the characten of picture-writing or hieroglTphic, are 
mrturei aigns. 
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4i]lii8ioD» i^oald relate a tale, of mariners choofiiiig a 
steersman by lot, and beins; wrecked in consequence, 
Aristotle would evidently nave placed that under the 
head of Logos. The other method is of course prefera- 
ble, from its brevity, whenever the allusion can be readi- 
ly understood : and accordinglv it is common, in the' 
case of well-known fables, to allude to, instead of narrat- 
ing, them. That, e. g. of , the horse and the stag, which 
he gives, would, in the present day, be rather alluded 
to than told, if we wished to dissuade a people from call- 
ing in a too powerful auxiliary. It is evident that a 
like distinction might have been made in respect of his- 
torical examples ; those cases which are well known, 
being often merely alluded to, and not recited. 

Fable '^^ "^^^^ " ^^^^ " ^ ^^ present generally 

and tale. limited to those fictions in which the Tesem- 
blance to the matter in question is not direct, but analo- 

f'cad ; the other class being called novels, tales, &c 
hose resemblances are (as Dr. A. Smith has observed) 
the most striking, in which the things compared are of 
the most dissimSar nature; as is the case in what we 
call fables ; and such accordingly are generally prefer- 
red for argumentative purposes, both from that circum- 
stance itself, and also on account of the greater brevity 
which is, for that reason, not only allowed but reauired 
in them.* For a fable spun out to a great lengm be- 
comes an allegory, which generally satiates and dis- 
gusts ; on the other hand, a fictitious tale, having a 
more direct, and therefore less striking resemblance to 
reality, requires that an interest in the events and per- 
sons should be created by a longer detail, without which 
it would be insipid. The fable of the Old Man and the 
Bundle of Sticks, compared with the Iliad, may serve to 
•exemplify what has been said : the moral conveyed hj 
each being the same, viz., the strength acquired by un- 
ion, and the weakness resulting from division ; the lat- 

* A noT«l or tale may be comparad to a pietore ; afaUe, to a d«- 
^toe. 
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ter fiction would be perfectly insipid if conveyed in a 
few lines ; the former, in twenty-four books, insup- 
portable. 

Of the various uses, and of the real or apparent Te- 
futation, of Examples, (as well as of other arguments,) 
I shall treat hereaiter ; but it may be worth while here 
to observe, that I have been speaking of Example as a 
kind of Argumentt and with a view therefore to that 
purpose alone ; though it often happens that a resem- 
blance, either direct, or analogical, is introduced for 
other purposes ; viz. not to prove any thing, but either 
to illustrate and exjdain one's meaning, (which is the 
strict etymological use of the word Illustration,) or to 
amuse tne fancy by ornament of language : in which 
case it is usually called a simtlie : as, for instance, when 
a person whose fortitude, forbearance, and other such 
virtues, are called forth by persecutions and affUctiom, 
is compared to those herbs which give out their fra* 
grance on being bruised. It is of course most impor- 
tant to distinguish, both in oar own compositions and 
those of others, between these different purposes. 1 
shall accordingly advert to this subject in the course of 
the following chapter. 



Chap. III. — Of the various use and order of the several 
kinds of Propositions and of Arguments in different 
cases. 

^ 1. The first rule to be observed is, that Ai«uineiiu 
it should be considered, whether the princi- of confute- 
pal object of the discourse be, to give satis- ^®^/°i®' 
faction to a candid mind, and convey in- ** *° ^^' 
ttruction to those who are readv to receive it, or to 
compel the assent, or silence the objections, of an oppo- 
nent For, cases may occur, in which the arguments 
to be employed with most effect will be different, ac- 
cording as it is the one or the other of these objects that 

8 
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we are aiming at. It will often happen that of the two 
great classes into whieh Arguments were divided, the 
•* a priori " or Argument from cause to effect, will he 
principally employed when the chief object is to instruct 
the learner, and the other class, when our aim is to re- 
fute the opponent. And to whatever class the argu- 
ments we resort to may belong, the general tenour of 
the reasoning will, in many respects, be affected by the 
present consideration. The distinction in question is 
nevertheless in general little attended to. It is usual to 
call an argument, simply, strong or weak, without re- 
ference to the purpose for which it is designed ; where- 
as the ari^ments which afford the most satisfaction to a 
candid mmd, are often such as would have less weight 
in controveisy than many others, which again would be 
less suitable for the former purpose. E. G, There are 
some of the internal evidences of Christianity which, in 

feneral, are the most satisfactory to a believer's mind, 
ut are not the most striking in the refutation of unbe- 
lievers : die arguments from analogy on the other hand, 
which are (in refuting objections) the most unanswerO" 
He, are not so pleasing and consolatory. 

My meaning cannot be better illustrated than by an 
instance referred to in that incomparable specimen of 
reasoning. Dr. Paley's Horm Paulina. "When we 
take into our hands the letters," {viz. Paul's Epistles^) 
*' which the suffrage and consent of antiquity hath thus 
transmitted to us, the first thing that strikes our atten- 
tion is the air of re»BQity and business, as well as of 
seriousness and conviction, which pervaid^ the whole. 
Let the sceptic read them. If he be not sensible of 
these qualities in them, the argument can have no 
weight with him. If he be ; if he perceive in almost 
every page the language of a mind actuated by real 
occasions, and operating upon real circumstances; i 
would wish it to be observed, that the proof which 
arises from this perception is not to be deemed occult or 
imaginary, because it is incapable of being drawn out 
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in words, or of beine conveyed to the apprehension of 
ike reader in any omer way, than by sending him to 
the books themsdves."* 

; There is also a passage in Dr. A. Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, which illustrates very happily one 
of the applications of the principle in question. ** Some- 
times we have occasion to aefend the propriety of 
observing the general rules of justice, by the considera- 
tion of meir necessity to the support of society. We 
frequently hear the young and the licentious ridicuUng 
the most sacred rules of morality, and professine, some- 
times from the corruption, but more frequently S*om the 
vanity of their hearts, the most abominable maxims of 
conduct. Our indignation rouses, and we are eager to 
refute and ex{)08e such detestable principles. But 
though it is their intrinsic hatefulness and detestable- 
iiess which originally inflames us a^nst them, we are 
unwilling to assign this as the sole reason why we 
condenm them, or to pretend that it is merely because 
we ourselves hate and detest them. The reason, we 
think, would not appear to be conclusive. Yet, why 
should it not ; if we hate and detest them because they 
are the natural and proper objects of hatred and detes- 
tation ? But when we are asked why we should not 
act in such or such a manner, the very Question seems 
to suppose that, to those who ask it, tnis manner of 
acting does not appear to be so for its own sake the 
natural and proper object of those sentiments. We must 
show them, therefore, that it ought to be so for the sake 
of something else. Upon this account we generally cast 
about for other arguments, and the consideration which 
first occurs to us, is the disorder and confusion of society 
which would result from the universal prevalence of 
such practices. We seldom fail, therefore, to insist 
upon this topic. "t 

It may serve to illustrate what has been just said, to 
femark that our judgment of the character of any indi- 

• p. 40S. t P»rt u. nc. U. pp. 161, 103. vol. i. ed. 181S. 
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vidual k often not originally derived fiom sncK drcum* 
stances as we should assign, or e<nUd adequately set 
forth in language, in justification of onr opinion. 
When we underteike to ^ive our reasons for thinking 
that some individual, with whom we are personally 
^equainted, is, or is not, a gentleman — a man of taste 
->-humane^— public-spirited, &€. we of course appeal t» 
his conduct, or his distinct avowal of his own senti* 
meats; and if these furnish sufficient proof of our 
assertions, we are admitted to have given good reoionf 
for our opinion : but it may be stiU doubted whether 
these were, in the first instance at least, our reasons* 
which led us to form that opinion. If we carefully and 
candidly examine our own mind, we shall generallv find 
^t our judgment was, originally, (if not absolutely 
decided,) at least strongly influenced, by the person's 
looks — tones of voice-^-gestures-— choice oi expressionSt 
and the like ; which, if stated as reasons for forming a 
oondttsion, would in general appear frivolous, merely 
because no language is competent adequately to descrifale 
them ; but which are not necessarily insufficient grounds 
for beginning at least to form an opinion ; since it is 
notorious that there are many acute persons who are 
seldom deceived in such indications of character. 

In all subjects indeed, persons unaccustomed U> 
writing or discussion, but possessing natural sagacity^ 
and experience in ]»rticular departments, have been 
observed to be generally unable to give a satisfactory 
reason for their judgments, even on points on whicA 
they are actually very good judges.* This is a defect 
which it is the business of education (especially the 
present branch of it) to surmount or diminish. After 
all, however, in some subjects, no language can 
adequately convey (to the inexperienced at least) all 
the indications which influence the judgment of an acute 
and practised observer. And hence it has been justly 
and nappily remarked, that, <* he must be an indinerent 

* See Ariftotte'i Kthios, B. vL 
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physidaii, who never takes any step for which he 
cannot assign a satisfactory reason.'* 

§ 2. It is a point of great importance to ^renrnp- 
decide in each case, at the outset, in your tion and 
own mind, and clearly to point out to the ^^^^ of 
hearer, as occasion may serve, on which side ^"^ ' 
the presumption lies, and to which belongs the [onus 
probandi] burden of proof. For though it may often 
be expedient to bring forward more proofs than can be 
fairly demanded of you, it is always desirable, when 
this IS the case, that it should be knoivn, and that the 
strength of the cause should be estimated accordingly. 

According to the most correct use of the term, a 
*' Presumption " in favour of any supposition, means, 
not (as has been sometimes erroneously imagined) a 
preponderance of probability in its favour, but, such a 
preoccupation of tne ground, as implies that it must 
stand good till some suificient reason is adduced against 
it ; in short, that the burden of proof lies on the side of 
him who would dispute it. 

Thus, it is a well-known principle of the law, that 
every man (including a prisoner brought up for trial) 
is to be presumed innocent till his guflt is established. 
This does not, of course, mean that we are to talce for 
granted he is innocent ; for if that were the case, he 
would be entitled to immediate liberation : nor does it 
mean that it is antecedently mor^ likdy ^n not that he 
is innocent ; or, that the^ majority of these brought to 
trial are so. It evidently means only that the " burden 
of proof" lies with the accusers; — that he is not to be 
called on to prove his innocence, or to be dealt with as 
a criminal till he has done so ; but that they are to bring 
their charges against him, which if he can repel, he 
stands acquitted. 

Thus again, there is a " presumption ** in favour of 
the right of any individuals or bodies-corporate to the 
property of which they are in actual possession : this 
does not mean that they are, or are not, likely to be the 
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nghtful owners : but merel)^, that no man is to be lUs* 
torbed in his possessions till some claim against him 
shall be established. He is not to be called on to prove 
his right ; but the claimant, to disprove it ; on wImnsl 
consequently the '* burden of proof " lies. 
Importance A moderate portion of common-sense will 
of dedidmg enable any one to perceive, and to show, on 
^eUei th« '^hich side the presumption lies, when once 
onus pro- hid attention is called to this question; 
bandi. though, for want of attention, it is often 
overlooked : and on the determination of this question 
the whole character of a discussion will often very 
much depend. A body of troops may be perfectly 
adequate to the defence of a fortress against any attack 
that may be made on it ; and yet, if, ignorant of the 
advantage they possess, they sally forth into the open 
field to encounter the enemy, they may suffer a repulse. 
At any rate, even if strong enough to act on the offen- 
sive, they ought still to keep possession of their fortress. 
In like manner, if you have the " Presumption '* on your 
side, and can but refute all the arguments brought 
a|;ainst you, you have, for the present at least, gained a 
victory : but if you abandon this position, by suffering 
ibis Presumption to be forgotten, which is in fact leaving 
out one of, perhaps, your ttrongest arguments, you may 
appear to be making a feeble attack, instead of a trium- 
pliant defence. 

Such an obvious case as one of those just stated, will 
serve to illustrate this principle. Let any one imagine 
a perfectly unsupported accusation of some offence to 
be brought against himself ; and then let him imagine 
himself — ^instead of replying (as of course he would do) 
by a simple deni^, ana a defiance of his accuser to 
Ijrove the charge — setting himself to establish a nega* 
tive — taking on himself me burden of proving his own 
innocence, by collecting all the circumstances indicative 
of it that he can muster : and the result would be, in 
many cases* that this evidence would fall far short of 
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cMabiislung a certainty, and might even have the eflfet 
of zaising a suspicion against nim ; he haying in fact 
kept out of si^ht the important circumstance, that these 
probabilities in one scsde, though of no great weight 
perhaps in thtHnselves, are to be weighed against abso- 
lutely nothing in the other scale. 

The following are a iewx>i the cases in which it ia 
important, though very eai^, to point out where the 
Presumption lies. 

There is a Presumption in favour of every Prwump- 
existtn? institution. Many of these (we will *^^ "i ^^ 
auppose, the majonty) may be susceptible of isting insti- 
alteration for the better ; but still the " Bur- tuUont. 
den of proof " lies with him who proposes an alteration ; 
simply, on the ground that since a enange is not a good 
in itself, he who demands a change* should show cause 
iat it. No one is (xJled on (though he may find it ad- 
visable) to defend an existing institution, till some ar- 
gument is adduced against it : and that argument ought 
m fairness to prove, not merely an actual inconvenience^ 
but the possibility of a change for the better. 

Every book again, as well as person, ought pjegump- 
to be presumed harmless (and consequently tion of in- 
the copy-right protected by our courts) till nocence. 
something is proved against it. It is a hardship to re- 
quire a man to prove, either of his book, or of nis pri- 
vate life, that tnere is no ground for any accusation ; 
or else to be denied the protection of his country. The 
Burden of proof, in each case, lies fairly on the accuser. 
[ cannot but consider therefore as utterly unreasonable 
the decisions (which some years ago excited so much 
attention) to refuse the interference of the Court of 
Chancery in cases of piracy, whenever there was even 
any <iouk whether the book pirated im^ not contain 
something of an immoral tendency. 

There is a "Presumption** against any presump- 
thinp; pcuradoxkai, i. e. contrary to the pre- ****'J5""*' 
vaihng opinion: it may be true; but the •P*'^*** 
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Burden of proof lies with him who maintains it ; since 
men are not to be expected to abandon the prevailing 
bdief till some reason is shown. 

Hence it is, probably, that many are accustomed to 
apply ** paradox " as if it were a term of reproach, and 
imphed absurdity or falsity. But correct use is in 
favour of the et^ologic^ sense. If a Paradox is un- 
supported, it can claim no attention ; but if false, it 
should be censured on that ground ; not for being new. 
If true, it is the more important, for being a truth not 
generally admitted. " Interdum vulgus rectum videt ; 
est ubi peccat" Yet one often hears a char^ of " para- 
dox and nonsense" brought forward, as if there were 
some close connexion between the two. And indeed, 
in one sense this is the case ; for to those who are too 
dull, or too prejudiced to admit any notion at variance 
with those they have been used to entertain {nap& 
d6^av,) that may appear nonsense, which to others is 
sound sense. Thus " Christ crucified ** was '* to the 
Jews, a stumbling-block," (paradox,) *<and to the 
Greeks, foolishness;" because the one ''required a 
sign " of a di&rent kind from any that appeared ; and 
the others " sought after wisdom " in their schools of 
philosophy. 

Christi- Accordingly there was a Presumption 

anity. against the Gospel in its first announcement 
A Jewish peasant claimed to be the promised deliverer, 
in whom all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
The burden of proof lay with him. No one could be 
fairly called on to admit his pretensions till He shewed 
cause for believing in Him. If He <* had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin." 

Now, the case is reversed. Christianity exias; and 
those who deny the divine origin attributed to it, are 
bound to show some reasons for assigning to it a human 
origin : not indeed to prove that it did originate in this 
or that way, without supernatural aid : but to point out 
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some conoeiyable way in which it mi^ht have so arisen. 
It is indeed highly expedient to bnng forward evi- 
dences to establish the divine orinn of Christianit^r : 
but it ought to be more carefully kept in mind than is 
done by most writers, that all this is an argument " ex 
abundanti/' as the phrase is — over and above what can 
fairly be called for, till some hypothesis should be fram- 
ed, to account for the origin of Christianity by human 
means. The burden of proof now lies plainly on him 
who rejects tfa« Glospel : which, if it were not establish- 
ed by miracles, demands mi explanation of the greater 
miracle — iU having been estabbshed, in defiance of all 
opposition, by human contrivance. 

The burden of proof, again, lay on the The Refoi* 
authors of the Reformation : they were bound nation, 
to show cause for every change they advocated ; and 
tfaey admitted the fairness of this requisition, and ac- 
cepted the challenge. But they were not bound to show 
cause for retaining whaX they left unaltered. The pre- 
sumption was, in those points, on their side ; and they 
had only to reply to objections. This important dis- 
tinction IS often lost sight of, by those who look at the 
"doctrines, &c., of the Church of England as constitut- 
ed at the Reformation," in ^he mass, without distin- 
guishing the altered from the unaltered parts. The 
iramersof the Articles kept this in mind in tneir expres- 
sion respecting infant-baptism, that it ** ought by all 
means to be retained** They did not introduce the 
practice, but left it as they found it ; considering the 
Durden to lie on those who denied its existence m the 
primitive churdi, to show token it did arise. 

The case of Episcopacy is exactly parallel: but 
Hooker seems to Imve overlooked this aavantage : he 
sets himself to prove the apostolic origin of the institu- 
tion, as if his task had been to introduce it. Whatever 
force there may be in arguments so adduced, it is plain 
they must have far more force if the important presump- 
tion be kept in view, that the institution had notoriously 
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existed many a^es, and that consequently, even if there 
had been no direct evidence for its being coeval with 
Christianity, it might fairly be at least supposed to be 
80, till some other period should be pointed out at which 
it had been introduced 'as an innovation. 

Tradition. ^^ ^^® ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ doctrines again, pro- 
fessing to be essential parts of the (rospel- 
revelation, the fmr presumption is, that we shall find all 
such distinctly declared in Scripture. And again, in re- 
spect of conmiands or prohibitions as to any point, which 
our Lord or his Apostles did deliver, there is a presump- 
tion that Christians are bound to comply. If any one 
maintains on the ^und of tradition the necessity of 
some additional article of faith, (as for instance that of 
purgatory) or the propriety of a departure from the New 
Testament precepts (as for instance in the denial of the 
cup to the £uty in the eucharist) &e burden of proof lies 
with him. We are not called on to prove that there is 
no tradition to the purpose ; — ^much less, that no tradition 
can have any weight at all in any case. It is for him 
to prove, not merely generally, that there is such a thing 
as tradition, and that it is entitled to respect, but that 
there is a tradition relative to each of the points which 
he thus maintains ; and that such tradition is, in each 
point, sufficient to establish that point. For want of 
observing this rule, the most vague and interminable 
disputes have often been carried on respecting Tradition, 
generally. 

It should be also remarked under this head, that in 
any one question the Presumption will often be found 
' to lie on different sides, in respect of different parties. 
E' G. In the question between a member of the Church 
of England and a Presb}rterian, or member of any other 
church, on which side does the Presumption lie ? Evi- 
dently, to each, in favour of the religious community to 
which he at present belongs. He is not to separate 
from the church of which he is a member, without hav- 
ing some sufficient reason to allege. 
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It is worth remarking, that a Presumption xranifcr- 
may be re6u^t£t^ hy an opposite Presumption, ring the 
80 as to shift the burden of proof to the other burden of 
side. E. G. Suppose you had advised the ^^^ ' 
remoTal of some existing restriction : you might be, in 
the first instance, called on to take the burden of proof, 
and allege your reasons for the change, on the ground 
that there is a Presumption against every change. But 
you might fairly reply, " True, but there is another 
Presumption which rebuts the former ; every restriction 
is in itself an evil ;* and therefore there is a presump- 
tion in favour of its removal, unless it can be shewn 
necessary for prevention of some greater evil : I am not 
bound to allege any specific inconvenience ; if the re- 
striction is unnecessary t that is reason enough for its 
abolition : its defenders therefore are fairly called on to 
prove its necessity." 

In one of Lord Dudley's (lately published) preaump- 
letters to Bishop Copleston, of the date of tion against 
1814, he adduces a presumption against the ^®*^- 
science of Logic, that it was sedulously cultivated dur- 
ing the dark periods when the intellectual powers of 
mankind seemed nearly paralysed — when no discoveries 
were made, and when various errors were wide- spread 
and deep-rooted ; and that when the mental activity of 
the world revived, and philosophical inquiry flourished, 
and bore its fruits, lo^cal studies fell into decay and 
contempt. To many mmds this would appear a decisive 
argument. The author himself was too acute to see 
more in it than — what it certainly is — a fair Presump- 
tion. And he would probably have owned that it mignt 
be met by a counter-presumption. 

When any science or pursuit has been unduly and 
unwisely followed, to the neglect of others, and has 
even been intruded into their province, we may presume 
that a re-action will be likely to ensue, and an equally 
excessive contempt, or dread, or abhorrenpe, to succeed. 

* See *< Charges and other Tracts," p. 447. 
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And the same kind of re-action occurs in every depart- 
ment of life. It is thus that the thraldom of gross su- 
perstitibn and tyrannical priestcraft have so often led to 
irrelidon. It is thus that ** several valuable medicines, 
which when first introduced, were proclaim^, each as 
a panacea, infallible in the most opposite disorders, fell, 
consequently, in many instances, tor a time, into total 
disuse : though afterwards they were established in their 
just estimation, and employed conformably to their real 
properties."* 

So, it might have been said, in the present case, the 
mistaken and absurd cultivation of Logic during ages 
of great intellectual darkness, might be expected to 
produce, in a subsequent age of comparative li^ht, an 
association in men's minds, of Logic, with the idea of 
apathetic ignorance, prejudice, and adherence to error ; 
80 that the legitimate uses and just value of Logic, 
supposing it to have any, would be likely to be scorn- 
fully overlooked. Our ancestors, it might have been 
said, having neglected to raise fresh crops of com, and 
contented themselves with vainly thrashing over and 
over again the same straw, and winnowing the same 
chaff, it might be expected that their descendants would, 
for a time, regard the very operations of thrashing and 
winnowing with contempt, and would attempt to grind 
com, chaff, and straw, ail together. 

Such might have been, at that time,t a statement of 
the counter-presumptions on this point. 

* Elements of Logic, Pref. p. riii. 

t It is a curious oircumstance that the very person to whom that 
letter was addressed should have lived to witness so great a change 
of public opinion brought about — ^in a g^eat degree through hi$ oum 
irutrumerUality—wiihin the short interval between the writing of 
that letter anil its publication, (indeed within a small portion of Uiat 
short interval,) that the whole ground of the presumption alluded 
to has been completely cut away. During that interval the Article 
on Logic in the Encyolopedia Metropoutana was, with his aid, 
drawn up ; and attracted so much attention as to occasion its pub> 
lication m a separate volume, of which the eighth edition is now 
before the English public ; each edition having been larger than 
the preceding : besides reprints of the treatise in America, where 
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It might be hastily ima^ned that there is no neoes- 
necessarily an advantage in having the pre- sft^y adran- 
sumption on one side, and the burden of Jjf ® *J ^^ 
proof on the adversary's. But it is often which the 
much the reverse. E. G, " In no other gjf^ ^Jf" 
instance perhaps/' (says Dr. Hawkins, in 
his valuable Essay on Tradition,) "besides that of 
religion, do men commit the very illogical mistake, of 
f first canvassing all the objections against any particular 
system whose pretensions to truth they would examine, 
before they consider the direct arguments in its favour." 
(P. 82.) but why, it may be asked, do they make such 
a mistake in this case? An answer which I think 
would apply to a large proportion of such persons, is 
this: because a man having been brought up in a 
Christian country, has lived perhaps among such as 
have been accustomed from their infancy to take for 
granted the truth of their religion, and even to regard 
an uninquiring assent as a mark of commendable/ai^A ; 
and hence he has probably never even thought of pro- 
posing to himself the question — Why should I receive 
Christianity as a divine revelation ? Christianity being 
nothing ri£w to him, and the presumption being in favour 
of it, while the burden of proof lies on its opponents, 
he is not stimulated to seek reasons for believing it, till 
he finds it controverted. And when it is controverted 
— when an opponent urges — How do you reconcile 
this, and that, and the other, with the idea of a divine 
revelation, these objections strike by their novelty — by 
their being opposed to what is generally received. He 
is thus excited to inquiry ; which he sets about — natu- 
rally enough, but very unwisely — by seeking for 
answers to all these objections : and fancies that unless 

it is in use I belieye in every college throughout the United States j 
and besides sundry abridgments and elementary works more or 
less borrowed from that Article. Certainly il Lord Dudley were 
now living, he would not spealc of the general neglect and contempt 
of Logic ; though every branch of Science, Philosophy and Litera- 
ture have flourished during the intervaL 

9 
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they can all be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to 
receive the religion. " As ii, (says the Author already 
cited) there could not be truth, and truth supported by 
irrefragable arguments, and yet at the same time obnox- 
ious to objections, numerous, plausible, and by no means 
easy of solution." "There are objections (said Dr. 
Johnson) against a plenum and objections against a 
vacuum ; but one of them must be true." He adds that 
" sensible men really desirous of discovering the truth, 
will perceive that reason directs them to examine first 
the argument in favour of that side of the question, 
where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly in favour of that religious 
creed already adopted by the country . . . Their very 
earliest inquiry therefore must be into the direct argu- 
ments, for the authority of that book on which their 
country rests its religion," 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as i 
have said, a strong temptation, and one which should be 
carefully guarded against, to adopt the opposite course ; 
to attend first to the objections which are brought 
against what is established, and which, for that very 
reason, rouse the mind from a state of apathy. Accor- 
dingly, T have not found that this " very illogical mis- 
take" is by any means peculiar to the case of religion. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of 
things was reversed. The Presumption was against it, 
as being a novelty. ** Seeing that all these things 
canrwt be spoken against^ ye ought to be quiet,** was a 
sentiment which favoured an indolent acquiescence in 
the old Pagan worship. The stimulus of novelty was 
all on the side of those who came to overthrow this, by 
a new religion. The first inquiry of any one who at 
all attended to the subject, must have been, not — What 
are the objections to Christianity .^ — but on what 
grounds do these men call on me to receive them a«. 
divine messengers ? And the same appears to be the 
case with those Polynesians among whom our mission- 
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anes are labouriiig : they begin by inquiiing — '* Why 
should we receive this religion ?" And those of them 
accordingly who have embraced it, appear to be Chris- 
tians on a much more rational and delioerate conviction 
than many among us, even of those who, in general 
maturity of intellect and civilisation, are advanced con- 
siderably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a 
religious education ; but, pointing out the peculiar temp- 
tations which accompany it The Jews and Pagans had, 
in their early prejudices, greater difficulties to surmount 
than ours; but they were difficulties qfa different kind** 

Thus much may suffice to show the importance of 
taking this prelimmary view of the state of each ques- 
tion to be discussed. 

§ 3. Matters of opinion, (as they are call- Matten of 
ed ; i. e, where we are not said properly to Fact and oi 
know but to judge,) are established chieflv Opinion. 
by Antecedent-probability, (Arguments of the first class* 
viz. from Cause to Effect :) though the Testimony (t. e. 
authority) of wise men is also admissible : past Facts, 
chiefly by Signs, of various kinds ; (that term, it must 
be remembered, including Testimony ;) and future 
events, by Antecedent-probabilities, and Examples. 

Elxample, however, is not excluded from the proof of 
matters of Opinion ; since a man's judgment in one case, 
may be aided or corrected by an appeal to his judgment 
in another similar case. It is in this way that we are 
directed, by the highest authority, to guide our judgment 
in those questions in which we are most liable to de- 
ceive ourselves; viz. what, on each occasion, ought to 
be our conduct towards another; we are directed to 
frame for ourselves a similar supposed case, by imagin- 
ing ourselves to change places with our neighbour, and 
then considering how, in that case, we should in fair- 
ness expect to be treated. 

This however, which is the true use of the celebrated 

* Logic, Appendix. 
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pi^pt " to do as we would be done by,»» is often ottftr- 
looked ; and it is spoken of as if it w«re a rule designed 
to supersede all other moral maxims, and to teach us the 
intrinsic character of Right and Wrong. This absurd 
mistake may be one cause why the precept is so much 
more talked of than attempted to be applied. For it 
could not be applied with any good result by one who 
should hare no notions already formed of what is just 
and unjust. To iakt one instance out of many ; if he 
had to decide a dispute between two of Ms neighbours, 
he would be sure tnat each was wishii^ for a decision 
in his own favour; and he would be at a loss therefore 
how to comply with the precept in tespecl of either, 
without violating it in respect of the odier. The true 
meaning of the precept plainly is, that you should do 
to another, not necessanly WMit you would wi^ but 
what you would expect as fair and reasonablet if you 
were m his place. This evidently presupposes tkat 
you have a knowledge of what is fair and reasonabte : 
and the precept then furnishes a formula for the appti- 
cation of this knowledge in a case where you would be 
liable to be blinded by self-partiality. 

A very good instance of an argument drawn from a 
'* parallel case '* in which most men's judgments would 
lead them aright, I have met with in a memoir of Roger 
Williams, a settler in North America in the 17th cen- 
tury, who was distingaished as a zealous missionary 
among the Iiidians, and also as an advocate of the then 
unpopular doctrine of religious liberty. 

" He was at all times smd under all changes, the un- 
daunted champion of relicious freedom. It was speedi- 
ly professed by him on his arrival among those who 
sooght in America a refuge from persecution; and 
tttrange as it may seem, it was probably the first thinff 
that exdted the prejudices of the Massachusetts and 
Plymouth rulers against him. He was accused of cairy- 
ing this favourite doctrine so far, as to exeknpl from 
punishment any criminal who pleaded conscience. But 
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let his own vrotdB exculpate him from this charge. 
< That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to 
such an infinite liberty of conscience, is a mistake, and 
which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred. To pre- 
vent such mistakes, I at present shall only propose this 
case. There goes many a ship to sea with many hun- 
dred souls in one ship, whose weal and woe is common ; 
and is a true picture of a commonwealth, or an human 
combination or society. It hath fallen out, sometimes, 
that both Papists and Protestants, Jews and Turks, may 
be embarked into one ship. Upon which supposal, I 
affirm that all the liberty of conscience, that ever I 
pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges, that none of 
the Papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to 
come to the ship's prayers, nor compelled from their 
own particular prayers, or worship, if tney practise any. 
I further add, that I never denied, that notwithstanding 
this liberty, the commander of tUs ship ought to com- 
mand the ship's course; yea, and also command that 
justice, peace, and sobriety be kept and practised, both 
among the seamen and all the passengers. H any of 
the seamen refuse to perform their service, or passen- 
gers to pay their freight ; if any refuse to help in person 
or purse, toward the common charges or defence; if 
any refuse to obey the common laws and orders of the 
ship concerning their common peace or preservation ; 
if any shall mutiny and rise up against their comman- 
ders and officers, if any should preach or write, that 
there ought to be no commanders nor officers, because 
all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, 
no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments, I 
say I never denied but in such cases, whatever is pre- 
tended, the commander or commanders may judge, re- 
sist, compel, and punish such transgressors, according 
to their deserts and merits.' " 

It happens more frequently than not, how- Ezplanato- 
ever, that, when in the discussion of matters it Exam- 
of Opinion, an Example is introduced, it is ^^' 

9* 
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designed, not for Argument, but, strictly speaking, ibr 
illustration; — not to prove ihe proposition in question, 
but to make it more deariy understood; e. g. the Pro- 
position maintained by Cicero {de Off. book iii.) is what 
may be accounted a matter of Opinion ; viz. that " noth- 
ing is expedient which is dishonourable ;" when then 
he adduces the example of the supposed design of 
Themistodes to bum the allied fleet, which he main- 
tains, in contradiction to Aristides, would have been in- 
expedient, because unjust, it is manifest, that we must 
understand the instsmce brought forward as no more 
than an fUustiation of the general principle he intends 
to estabhsh ; since it would be a plain begging of the 
question to argue from a particular assertion, which 
could only be admitted by those who assented to the 
general principle. 

It is important to distinguish between these two uses 
of Example ; that, on the one hand we may not be led 
to mistake for an Argument such a one as the fore- 

foing ; and that on the other hand, we may not too 
astiiy charge with sophistry him who adduces such a 
one simply with a view to explanation. 

Our Lord's Parables are mostly of the explanatory 
kind. His discourses generally indeed are but little ar- 
gumentative. " He taugbt as one having authority ;" 
stating and explaining his doctrines, and referring for 

froof to his actions. " The works that I do in my 
'ather's name, they bear witness of me." 

mustration ^^ ^f '^ ^^ ^^® greatest consequence to dis- 
«nd Simile tinguish between Examples (of the invented 
djatinguiih- kind) properly so called— «. e. which have the 
force of Arguments — ^and Comparisons intro- 
duced for the ornament of style, in the form, either of Si- 
nule, as it is called, or Metaphor. Not only is an inge- 
nious comparison often mistaken for a proof, though it be 
such as, when tried by the rules laid down here and in 
the treatise on Logic, sfforda no proof at all ;* but also* 
* Hie pletmiTe derived froui taking in the aitthor*! meaniz^. 
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on the other hand, a real and valid argtiment is not un- 
Irequently considered merely as an ornament of Style, 
if it happen to be such as to produce that effect ; though 
there is evidently no reason why that should not be fair 
Analogical Reasoning, in which the new idea introduc- 
ed by the Analogy chances to be a sublime or a pleas- 
ing one. £. G. " The efficacy of penitence, and piety, 
and prayer, in rendering the Deity propitious, is not irre- 
concileable with the immutability of nis nature, and the 
steadiness of his purposes. It is not in man's power to 
alter the course of the sun ; hut it is often in his power 
to cause the sun to shine or not to shine upon him : if he 
withdraws from its beams, or spreads a curtain before 
him, the sun no loneer shines on him ; if he quits the 
shade, or removes the curtain, the light is restored to 
him ; and though no change is in the mean time effect- 
ed in the heavenly luminary, but only in himself, the 
result is the same as if it were. Nor is the inmiutability 
of God any reason why the returning sinner, who tears 
away die veil of prejudice or of indifference, should not 
^rain be blessed with the sunshine of divine favour.** 
Tae image here introduced is ornamental, but the Argu- 
ment is not the less perfect ; since th6 case adduced 
fairly establishes the general principle required, (hat " a 
change effected in one of two objects having a certain 
relation to each other, may have the same practical re- 
sult as if it had taken place in the other."* 

The mistake in question is still more likely to occur 
when such an Argument is conveyed in a sinele term 
employed metaphorically; as is generally the case 

when an ingeniooi Compariflon is employed, (mfened by Aiisto* 
tie to the pleasure of the act of learning,) ii lo neat, that the reader 
or hearer is apt to mistake his ^>prehension oi thi* for a perception 
of a iust and convincing analogr. Bee part iii. ch. 3. § S; See Ap- 
pendix rF.] for two instances of " explanatory illustration,*' bom 
of them ni^hly ornamental also. 
* For an instance of a highly beautiful, and at the same time ar^ 

Simentative comparison, see Appendix, [O.] It aftpears to me that 
e passage printed in italics anorda a rea$on tot thinking it proba- 
ble that the causes of the Apostles' conduct are rightly assigned. 
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where the allusion is common and obvious ; e g. '* We 
do not receive as the genuine doctrines of the primitive 
Church what have passed down the polluted stream of 
Tradition.** The Argument here is not the less valid 
for being conveyed in the form of a Metaphor.* 

The employment, in questions relating to the future, 
both of the Ajgument from Example, and of that from 
Cause to Effect, may] be explained from what has been 
already said concerning the connexion between them ; 
some Cause, whether known or not, being always sup- 
posed, whenever an Example is adduced. 
Arguments § 4. When Arguments of each of the two 
to^™Eff"^ formerly-mentioned classes are employed, 
hare the those from Cause to Effect (Antecedent- 
precedence, probability) have usually the precedence. 

Men are apt to hsten with prejudice to the argu- 
ments adduced to prove any tmng which appears ab- 
stractedly improbable ; i. e. according to what has been 
above laid down, unnatural, or (if such an expression 
might be allowed) unplausible ; and this prejudice is to 
be removed by the Argument from Cause to Effect, 
which thus prepares the way for the reception of the 
other arguments. E. G. If a man who bore a good 
character were accused of corruption, the strongest evi- 
dence against him might avail little ; but if ne were 
proved to be of a covetous disposition, this, though it 
would not alone be allowed to substantiate the crime, 
would have great weight in inducing his judges to lend 
an ear to the evidence. And thus, in what relates to 
the future also, the a priori Argument and Example 
support each other, when ihus used in conjunction, and 
in the order prescribed. A sufficient Cause being es- 
tablished, leaves us still at liberty to suppose that mere 
maybe circumstances which willjprevent the effect from 
talung place ; but Examples subjoined show that these 
circumstances do not, at least always, prevent that ef- 
fect. On the other hand, Examples introduced at the 

* See Part Ui. ch. 3. ^ 4. 
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first, may be suspected of being exceptions to the gene- 
ral rale, (unless they are very numerous,) instead of 
beine; instances of it ; which an adequate Cause previ- 
ously assigned will show them to be. E. G. If any 
one had argued, from the temptations and o^ortunities 
occurring to a military commander, that Buonaparte 
was likely to establish a despotism on the ruins ot the 
French Republic, this argument, by itself, would have 
left men at liberty to suppose that such a result would 
be prevented by a jealous attibhment to liberty in &e 
citizens, and a fellow-feeling of the soldiery witn them ; 
then, the Examples of Cssar and of Cromwell, would 
have proved that such preventives are not to be 
trusted. 

Aristotle accordingly has remarked on the expediency 
of not placing Examples in the foremost rank of ami- 
m^nts ; in which case, he says, a considerable number 
would be requisite ; whereas, in confirmation^ even one 
will have much weight. This oliservation, however, 
he omits to extend, as he might have done, to Testi- 
mony and every other kind of Sign, to which it is no 
less applicable. 

Another reason for adhering to the order here pre- 
scribed is, that if the Argument from Cause to Effect 
were placed after the others, a doubt might often exist, 
whether we were engaged in proving the point in 
question, or (assuming it as already proved) in seeking 
only to account for it ; that Argument being, by the 
very nature of it, such as wo\dd account for the tru& 
contended for, supposing it were granted. Constant 
care, therefore, is requisite to guard aj^nst any confu- 
sion or indistinctness as to tlie object in each case 
proposed; whether that be, when a proposition is 
admitted, to assign a cause which does account for it, 
(which is one of the classes of Propositions formerly 
noticed,) or, when it is not admitted, to prove it by an 
Argument of that kind which would account for it, if 
it were granted. 
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With a view to the Axrangement of arguments, no 
rule is of more importance than the one now under 
consideration; and Arrangement is a more important 
point than is generally supposed; indeed it is not 
perhaps of less consequence in Composition than in the 
Military Art ; in which it is well known, that with an 
equadity of forces, in numhers, courage, and every other 
point, Uie manner in which they are drawn up, so as 
either to afford mutual support, or, on the other hand, 
even to impede and Anoy each other, may make the 
difference of victory or defeat* 

E. G. In the statement of the Evidences of our 
Religion, so as to give them their just weight, much 
depends on the Order in which they are placed. The 
Antecedent-probability that a Revelation should be 
given to Man, and that it should be established by 
miracles, all would allow to be, considered by itself, in 
the absence of strong direct testimony, utterly insuffi- 
cient to establish the Conclusion. On the other hand, 
miracles considered abstractedly, as represented to have 
occurred without any occasion or reason for them being 
assigned, carry with them such a strong intrinsic impro- 
babuity as could not be wholly surmounted even by 
such evidence as would fully establish any 'other 
matters of fact. But the evidences of the former class, 
however inef&cient alone towards tlie establishment of 
the conclusion, have very great weight in preparing the 
mind for receiving the other arguments ; which again, 
though they would be listened to with prejudice if not 
so supported, will then be allowed i their just weight. 
The writers in defence of Christianity have not always 
attended to this principle ; and their opponents have 

* A great adrantage in this point is possessed hj the Speaker 
over the Writer. The Speaker compel* his heareis to consider the 
•ereral points broueht before them, in the order which he thinks 
best. Readers on the contrary will sometimes, hj dipping into a 
book, or examining the Table of Contents, light on someuing lo 
revolting to some prejudice, that though they might have admitted 
the proofs of it if they had read in tke order designed, they may at 
once close the book in disgust 
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often availed themselves of the knowledge of it, by 
combating in detail, arguments, the combined force of 
which would have been irresistible.* They areue 
respecting the credibility of the Christian miiacles, 
abstractedly, as if they were insulated occurrences, 
without any known or conceivable purpose ; as J?. 6r. 
" what testimony is sufficient to establish the belief 
that a dead man was restored to life ?" and then they 
proceed to show that the probability of a Revelation, 
abstractedlv considered, is nq| such at least as to 
establish tne fact that one has been given. Whereas, 
if it were first proved (as may easily be done) merely 
that there is no such abstract improbability of a Reve- 
lation as to exclude the evidence in favour of it, and 
that if one uwre given, it must be expected to be sup- 
ported by miraculous evidence, then, just enough 
reason would be assigned for the occurrence of mira- 
cles, not indeed to establish them, but to allow a fair 
hearing for the arguments by which they are proved, f 
The importance attached to the Arrange- importance 
ment of arguments by the two great rival of arrange- 
orators of Athens, may serve to illustrate "®°*' 
and enforce what has been said, ^schines strongly 
uiged the judges (in the celebrated contest concerning 
the crown) to confine his adversary to the same order, 
in his reply to the charges brought, which he himself 
had observed in bringing them forward. DemosAenes^ 
however, was far too skilful to be thus entrapped ; and 
so much importance does he attach to this point, that 
he opens his speech with a most solemn appeal to the- 
Judges for an impartial hearing ; which imphes, he says,, 
not only a rejection of prejudice, but no less also, a. 
permission for each speaker to adopt whatever Arrange- 
ment he should think fit And accordingly he proceeds. 
to adopt one very different from that which his antago- 
nist had laid down ; for he was no less sensible than 
his rival, that the same Arrangement which is the; 

* Bee ^ 4 ch. 2. f See Falcj '8 Eyidenoee, Introd 
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most favourable to one side, is likely to be the least 
favourable to the other. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the rules which 
have been given respecting the Order in which different 
kinds of Argument should be arranged, relate only to 
the different kinds adduced in support of each separate 
Proposition ; since of course the refutation of an opposed 
assertion, effected by means of Signs, may be followed 
by an a priori argument in favour of our own Conclu- 
sion ; and the like, in ifany other such cases. 
When the § 5. A Proposition that is well known 
premises (whether easy to be established or not) and 
^e conciu- which contains nothing particularly oflen- 
sion should sive, should in general be stated at once, 
come first and the Proofs subjoined; but if it be not 
familiar to the hearers, and especially if it be likely to 
be unacceptable, it is usually better to state the argu- 
ments first, or at least some of them, and then introduce 
the Conclusion: thus assuming in some degree tlie 
character of ad investigator- 

There is no question relating to Arrangement more 
important than the present ; and it is thereiore the more 
unfortunate that Cicero, who possessed so much prac- 
tical skill, should have laid down no rule on this point, 
(though it is one which evidently had engaged his at- 
tention,) but should content himself with saying that 
sometimes he adopted the one mode and sometimes the 
other/ (which doubtless he did not do at random,) 
without distineuishing the cases in which each is to be 
preferred, and laying down principles to guide our deci- 
sion., Aristotle also, when he lays down the two great 
heads into which a speech is divisible, the Proposition 
and the Proof ,t is equally silent as to the order in which 
they should be placed ; though he leaves it to be under- 
stood, from his manner of spring, that the Conclusion 
(or Question) is to be first slated, and then the Premises, 
as in Mathematics. This indeed is the usual aufi natu- 

*DeOnt fKhetlTookui. 
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lal way of speaking or writing ; viz. to begin by de- 
claring your opinion, and then to subjoin the Reasons 
for it. But there are many occasions on which it will 
be of the highest consequence to reverse this plan. It 
wiU sometimes give an offensively dogmatical air to a 
composition, to begin by advancing some new and un- 
expected assertion ; though sometimes again this may 
be advisable, when the arguments are such as can be 
well relied on, and the principal object is to excite atten- 
tion, and awaken curiosity. And accordingly, with this 
view, it is not unusual to present some doctrine, by no 
means really novel, in a new and paradoxical shape. 
But when the Conclusion to be established is one likely 
to hurt the feelings and oflfend the prejudices of the 
hearers, it is essential to keep out of sight, as much as 
possible, the point to which we are tending, till the 
principles from which it is to be deduced snail have 
been clearly established ; because men listen with pre- 
judice, if at all, to arguments that are avowedly leading 
to a conclusion which they are indisposed to admit ; 
whereas if we thus, as it were, mask the battery, they 
will not be able to shelter themselves from the dis- 
charge. The observance accordingly, or neglect of this 
rule, will often make the difference of success or failure.* 

It may be observed, that if the Proposition to be main- 
tained be such as the hearers are likely to regard as 
insignificant^ the question should be at first supf^ressed ; 
but if there be any thing offensive to their prejudices, 
the question may be stated, but the decision of it, for a 
time, kept back. 

And it will often be advisable to advance very gra- 
dually to the full statement of the Proposition required, 
and to prove it, if one may so speak, by instalments ; 
establishing separately, and in order, each part of the 

• See note, p. 106, tmU. It may be added, that it if not only notk- 
tag diahoneit, but ii a point of pacific cbaritableneM ai well ae of 
diiccetion, in any diicuiiion with any one, to ^gin with poJnti of 
•gzeement lathor than of dingfeement 

10 
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truth in question. It is thus that Aristotle establishes 
many of his doctrines, and among others his definition 
of Happiness, in the beginning of the Nkomachean 
Ethics ; he first proves in what it does not consist, and 
then establishes, one by one, the several points which 
together constitute his notion. 

Thus again, Paley (in his Evidences) first proves that 
the apostles, &c. suffered ; next that they encountered 
their sufferings knowingly ; then, that it was for their 
testimony that they suffered ; then, that the events they 
testified were miraculous ; then, that those events were 
the same as are recorded in our books, &c. &c. 

In public meetings the measure ultimately adopted 
will usually have been proposed in a series of resolu- 
tions ; each of which successively will perhaps have 
been carried by a large majority, in cases where, if the 
"whole had been proposed in a mass, it would have been 
rejected ; some persons feeling objections to one portion, 
and others to another. 

It will often happen again that some general princi- 
ple oi no very paradoxical character may be proposed 
m the outset ; and when that is established, an unex- 
pected and unwelcome application of it may be proved 
irresistibly. 

Waiving a ^t is often expedient, sometimes unavoida- 
questioi^ ble, to Waive for the present, some question 
or portion of a question, while our attention is occupied 
wim another point. Now it cannot be too carefully 
kept in mind, that it is a common mistake with inaccu- 
rate reasoners (and a mistake which is studiously kept 
up by an artful sophist) to suppose that what is thuft 
waived is altogether given up. " Such a one does not 
attempt to prove this or that :*• " he does not deny so 
and so :** "he tacitly admits that such and such may be 
the case ;*' &c. are expressions which one may often 
hear triumphantly employed, on no better groun^. 
And yet it is very common in Mathematics for a ques- 
tion to be waived in this manner. Euclid, e. g. first 
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asserts tod proves, that the exterior angle of a tnangle 
is greater than either of the interior opposite angles;--- 
without being able to determine at once, how much 
ereater ; — ^and that any two angles of a triangle are less 
than two right angles; waiving for the present, the 
question, how much less. He is enabled to prove, at a 
more advanced stage, that the exterior angle is equal to 
the two interior opposite angles together ; and that all 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 

The only remedy is, to state distinctly and repeatedly 
that you do not abandon, as untenable, such and such 
a position, which you are not at present occupied in 
maintaining ; — that you are not to be understood as ad- 
mitting the truth of this or that, though you do not at 
present undertake to disprove it. 
H § 6. If the Argument a priori has been ^75^^^ 
introduced in the proof of the main Proposi- needful to 
tion in question, there will generally be no account for 
need of afterwards adducing Causes to ac- '°^ ^ 
count for the truth established ; since that will have 
been already done in the course of the Argument; 
on the other hand, it will often be advisable to do this, 
when arguments 01 the other class have alone been em- 
ployed. 

For it is in every case agreeable and satisfactory, and 
may often be of great utility, to explain, where it can 
be done, the Causes which produce an Effect that is it- 
self already admitted to exist. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is of great importance to make it clearly 
appear which object is, in each case, ])roposed : whether 
to establish the ract, or to account for it ; since otherwise 
we may often be supposed to be employing a feeble ar- 
gument. For that which is a satisfactory explanation 
of an admitted fact, wi^ frequently be sucn as would be 
very insufficient to prove it, supposing it were doubted. 

§ 7. Refutation of Objections should gene- 
rally be placed in the midst of the Argu- R«^*^«- 
ment ; but nearer the beginning than the end. 
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If indeed rery strong objections have obtained mucli 
euirency, or bare been just stated by an opponent, so 
tbat wliat is asserted is likely to be re^;ardea as p^- 
doxical, it may be advisable to beg;in with a Refutation ; 
but when this is not the case, &e mention of Objections 
in the opening will be likely to give a paradoxical air 
to our assertion, by implying a consciousness that much 
may be said against it If again all mention of Objec- 
tions be deferred till the last, the other arguments will 
often be listened to with prejudice by those who may 
mippose us to be oyerlooking what may be urged on 
the other side. 

Sometimes indeed it will be difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory Refutation of the opposed opinions, till we have 
gone through the arguments in support of our own : 
even in that case however it will be oetter to take some 
brief notice of them early in the Composition, with a 
promise of afterwards considering them more fully, and 
refuting them. This is Aristotle's usual procedure. 

A sophistical use is often made of this last 
J?£ioi!^ rule, when the Objections are such as can- 
not really be satisiactorily answered. The 
skilful sophist will often, by the promise of a trium- 
phant Remtation hereafter, gsdn attention to his own 
statement; which, if it be made plausible, will so draw 
off the hearer's attention from the Objections, that a very 
inadequate fulfilment of that promise will pass unno- 
ticed, and due weight will not be allowed to the 
Objections. 

It may be worth remarking, that Refutation will often 
occasion the introduction of fresh I^opositions ; t. e. we 
may have to disprove Propositions, which, though in- 
compatible with me princij^ one to be maintained, will 
not be directly contradictory to it : e. g. Burke, in order 
to the establishment of his theory of beauhr, refutes the 
other theories which have been advanced by those wha 
place it in " fitness," for a certain end — in " proportion,'* 
— ^in " perfection," &c. ; and Dr. A. Smith, in his I%e- 
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ary qf Moral Sentiments, combats the opinion of those 
who make " expediency the test of virtue " — of the ad- 
vocates of a " Moral sense " &c. which doctrines re- 
spectively are at variance with those of these authors, 
and imply, though they do not express, a contradiction 
of them. 

Though I am at present treating principally of the 
proper collocation of Refutation, some remarks on the 
conduct of it will not be unsuitable in this place. In 
the fir^t place, it is to be observed that there is (as Aris- 
totle remarks, Rhet Book ii. apparently in opposition 
to some former writers) no distinct class of retutatory 
Argument ; since they become such merely by the cir- 
cumstances UAder which they are employea. 
There are two ways in which any Proposi- of^refuSnS! 
tion may be refuted;* first, by proving the 
the contradictory of it; secondly, by overthrowing the 
Arguments by^ which it has been supported. The for- 
mer of these is less strictly and properly called Refuta- 
tion ; being only accidentally such, since it might have 
been employed equally well had the opposite Argument 
never existed; and in fact it will often happen that a 
Proposition maintained by one author, may be in this 
way refuted by another, who had never heard of his 
Arguments. Thus Pericles is represented by Thucy- 
4ides as proving, in a speech to the Athenians, the pro- 
bability of their success against the Peloponnesians; 
and thus, virtually, refuting the speech of the Corinthi- 
an ambassador at Sparta, who had laboured to show 
the probability of their speedy downfall. f In fact, 
every one who argues in favour of any Conclusion is 
virtually refuting, in this way, the opposite Con- 
-clusion. 

* *AvTnnXXoYiai»6s eokdlvcTaais o{ Aristotle, bookii. 

t The speechei indeed appear to be in great part the composition 
of the historian ; but he professes to give the substance of what 
was either actually said, or likely to be said, on each occasion : and 
the arguments urged in the speeches now in question are undoubt- 
edly such as the respective speakers would be likely to employ. . 

10« 
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But the chaiacter of Refutation more strictly belongs 
to the other mode of proceeding; tiz. in which a 
reference is made, and an answer given, to some 
specific arguments in favour of the opposite conclusion. 
This Refutation may consist either in the denial of one 
of the Premis^,* or an objection against the condusive* 
ness of the reasoning. And here it is to be observed 
that an objection is often supposed, from the mode in 
which it is expressed, to belong to this last class, when 
perhaps it does not, but consists in the contradiction of 
a Premiss ; for it is very common to say, *< I admit 
your principle, but deny that it leads to such a conse- 
quence ;'* " the assertion is true, but it has no force as 
an Argument to prove that conclusion ;" this sounds 
like an objection to the Reasoning itself ; but it will not 
unfrequently be fouud to amount only to a denial of the 
suppressed Premiss of an Enthymeme; the assertion 
which is admitted being only the expressed Premiss,, 
whose " force as an Argument " must of course depend 
on the other Premiss, which is understood.f Thus 
Warburton admits that in the Law of Moses the doctrine 
of a future state was not revealed ; but contends that 
this, so far from disproving, as the Deists pretend, his 
divine mission, does, on the contrary, establish it But 
the objection is not to the Deist's Argument properly 
so called, but to the other Premiss, which they so hastily 
took for granted, and which he disproves, viz. " that a 
divinely-commissioned La^^fver would have been sure 
to reveal that doctrine." The objection is then only 
properly said to lie against the Reasoning itself, when 

* If the premiss to be refuted be a " Universal,*' (See Logic, b. iL. 
oh. ii. §3.^ it will be sufficient to establish its Contradictory, which. 
"vrUl be a Particular ; which will often be done by an axgnment 
that will naturally be exhibited in the third figure, whose concln- 
dons are always Particulars. Hence, this may be called the 
refutat&ry Figure. 

t It has been remarked to me by an intelligent friend, that in 
common discourse the word *' Principle " is usually employed to> 
designate the major premiss of an Argum^it, and '* Reason,*'' 
the 
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it is shown that, granting all that is assnmed on the 
other 8ide> whether expressed or understood, still the 
conclusion contended for would not follow from the 
Premises ; either on account of some ambiguity in the 
Middle Term, or some other fault of that class. 

This is the proper place for a treatise on Fallacies; 
but as this has been inserted in the *< Elements or 
Logic," I have only to refer the reader to it. (Book iii.) 

It may be proper in this place to remark, j^irect and 
that ** Indirect Reasoning " is sometimes Indirect re- 
confounded with *« Refutation," or supposed f^'^^on. 
to be peculiarly connected with it ; whicn is not the case; 
either Direct or Indirect Reasoning being employed 
indifferently, for Refutation, as well as for any other 
purpose. The application of the term "elenctic," 
(from iXiyx^^v, to refute or disprove,) to Indirect Argu- 
ments, has probably contributed to this confusion; 
which, however, principally arises from the very cir- 
cumstance that occasioned such a use of that term ; viz. 
that in the Indirect method the absurdity or falsity of a 
Proposition (opposed to our own) is proved ; and hence 
18 suggested the idea of an adversary maintaining that 
Proposition, and of the Refutation of that adversary 
beine necessarily accomplished in this way. But it 
shomd be remembered, that £uclid and other mathema- 
ticians, though they can have no opponent to refute^ 
often employ the Indirect Demonstration ; and that, on 
the other hand, if the contradictory of an opponent's 
Premiss can be satisfactorily proved in the Direct 
method, the Refutation is sufficient. It is true, however,^ 
that while, in Science, the Direct method is considered 
preferable, in Controvesy, the Indirect is often adopted 
by choice, as it affords an opportunity for holding up 
an opponent to scorn and ridicule, by deducing some 
very absurd conclusion from the principles he main- 
tains, or according to the mode of arguing he employs. 
Nor indeed can a fallacy be so cleany exj^sed to the 
unlearned reader in any other way. For it is no easy 
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matter to explain, to one ignorant of Logic, the grounds 
on which you object to an inconclusive argument; 
though he will be able to perceive its correspondence 
with another, brought forward to illustrate it, in which 
an absurd conclusion may be introduced, as drawn 
from true premises. 

Proving It is evident that either the Premiss of an 

toomnch. opponent, otJiis Condusion, may be dis- 
proved, either in the Direct, or in the Indirect method ; 
i. e. either by proving the truth of the Contradictory, or 
by showing that an absurd conclusion may fairly be 
deduced from the proposition in question. When this 
latter mode of refutation is adopted with respect to the 
Premiss, the phrase by which this procedure is usually 
designated, is, that the ** Argument proves too much ;** 
i. e. that it proves, besides the conclusion drawn, 
another, which is manifestly inadmissible. E. G. The 
Argument by which Dr. Campbell labours to prove that 
every correct Syllogism must be nugatory, as involving 
a *'petitio prtncipii,** proves, if admitted at all, more 
than he intended ; since it may easily be shown to be 
equally applicable to all Reasoning whatever. 

It is worth remarking, that an Indirect argument may 
easily be altered in form so as to be stated in the Direct 
mode. For, strictly speaking, that is Indirect reason- 
ing in which we assume as true the Proposition whose 
Contradictory it is our object to prove ; and deducing 
xegularly from it an absurd Conclusion, infer thence 
that the Premiss in question is false ; the alternative 
proposed in aU correct reasoning being, either to admit 
the Conclusion^ or to deny one of the Premises. But 
by adopting the form of a Destructive Conditional,* the 
same argument as this, in substance, may be stated 
directly. E. G, We may say, " let it be admitted, that 
no testimony can satisfactorily establish such a fact as 
is not agreeable to our experience ; thence it will follow 
that the Eastern Prince judged wisely and rightly, in at 

* SeeLogic,1>.ii.c.4.^6. 
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<mee rejecting, as a manifest falsehood, the accomt 
siven him of the phenomenon of ice ; but he vf9s evi" 
dently mistaken in so doing ; therefore the Principle 
assumed is unsound." Now the substance of this Ar* 
gument remaining the same, the form of it may be so 
altered as to make the Aigument Direct; viz. "t/it be 
true that no testimony, &c. that Eastern Prince must 
have judged wisely, &c. but he did not ; therefore that 
principle is not true." 

Universally indeed a Conditional Pioposi- character 
tion may be regarded as an assertion of the of oondi- 
validity of a certain Argument ; the Antece- p^jj, Jf^ 
dent corresponding to the Premises, and the ***"* 

Consequent to the Conclusion ; and neither of them 
being asserted as true, only, the dependence of the one 
on the other ; the altematiye then is, to acknowlet^e 
either the truth of the Consequent, as in the Constnictive 
Syllogism, or (as in the Destructive,) the falsity of the 
antecedent : an^ the former accordingly corresponds to 
Direct reasoning, the latter to Indirect ; being, as haft 
been said, a mode of stating it in the Direct form ; as la 
evident from the examples adduced. 

The difference between these two modes of ironi^jj ^f- 
stating such an Argument is considerable, fectof indi- 
when there is a long chain of reasoning. ««'<"«« 
For when we employ the Categorical form, °*®° ' 
and assume as true the Premises we design to disprove*^ 
it is evident we must be speaking ironiixUly, and in the 
character, assumed for the moment, of an adversary » 
when, on the contrary, we use the hypothetical form>^ 
there is no irony. Butler^s Analogy is an instance of 
the latter procedure : he contends that if such and such 
objections were admissible against Religion, they would 
be applicable equally to the constitution and course of 
Nature. Had he, on the other hand, assumed, for the 
argument's sake, that such objections against Religion 
are valid, and had thencd proved the condition of the 
natural world to be totally different from what we see 
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it to be, his argomentB, which would hare been the 
same in substance, would have assumed an ironical 
form. This form has been adopted by Burke in his 
celebrated Defence of Natural Soddyy bya late nobU 
Lord; in which, assuming the person of Bolingbroke, 
he proves, according to the principles of that author* 
that the arguments he brought against ecclesiastical, 
would 'equsuly lie against ci vu, institutions. This is an 
Argument from Analogy, as well as Bishop Butler's, 
though not relating to the same point ; Butler's being a 
defence of the Doctrines of Religion ; Burke*s, of its 
In&titutions and practical effects. A defence of the 
Evidences of our religion, (the third point against which 
objections have been urged,) on a similar plan with the 
work of Burke just mentioned, and consequently, like 
ihat, in an ironical form, I attempted a few years ago, 
in a pamphlet, (published anonymously, merely for me 
preservation oif its ironical character,) whose object wa5 
to show, that objections, (" Historic Doubts,") similar 
to those against the Scripture-history, and much more 
plausible, might be urged against aQ the received ac-.^ 
counts of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It is in some respects a recommendation of this latter 
method, and in others an objection to it, that the soph- 
istry of an adversary will often be exposed by it in a 
ludicroits point of view : and this even where no such 
efifect is designed ; the very essence of jest being its 
mimic sophistry* This will often give additional force 
to the Argument, by the vivid impression which ludi- 
c^us images produce ;t but again it will not unf re- 
quently have this disadvantage, that weak men, per- 
ceiving the wit, are apt to conclude that nothing but 
wit is designed; and lose sight, perhaps, of a solid and 
convincing Argument, which tiiey regard as no more 
than a good jol^. Having been warned that " ridicule 

* See Lop^ic, Chapter vn FaUaeie*t >t the conclusion, 
t Discit enim citius, meminitque libentiut Ulud 
Quod quig deridet, quam quod probmt et veneratur. 

Hor. £p, i b. 9 
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is not the test of truth,*' and " that wisdom and wit " 
are not the same thing;, they distrust every thing that 
can possibly be regarded as witty ; not having judg- 
ment to perceive the combination, when it occurs, of 
wit with sound reasoning. The ivy- wreath completely 
conceals from their view the point of the Thyrsus. 

And moreover if such a mode of Argument Danger 
be employed on serious subjects, the " weak ©^ irony, 
brethren " are sometimes scandalized by what appears 
to them a profanation ; not having discernment to per- 
ceive when it is that the ridicule does, and when it does 
not, aflect the solemn subject itself. But for the respect 
paid to Holy Writ, the taunt of Elijah against the pro- 
phets of Baal would probably appear to such persons 
irreverent. And the caution now implied will appear 
the more important, when it is considered how large a 
majority they are, who, in this point, come under the 
description of " weak brethren." He that can laugh at 
what IS ludicroiLS and at the same time preserve a clear 
discernment of sound and unsound Reasoning, is no or- 
dinary man. There seem indeed to be some persons so 
constituted as to be incapable of comprehending the 
plainest irony ; though they have not in other points 
any corresponding weakness of intellect The humo- 
lous satirical pamphlet, (attributed to an eminent litera- 
ry character,) entitled " Advice to a Reviewer," 1 have 
known persons read without perceiving that it was 
ironical. And the same, with the " Historic Doubts** 
lately referred to. 

There is also this danger in the use of irony ; that 
sometimes when titles, in themselves favourable, are 
applied (or their application retained) to any set of men, 
in oitter scorn, they will then sometimes be enabled to 
appropriate such titles in a serious sense ; the ironical 
force gradually evaporating. I mean, such titles as 
••Orthodox," "Evangelical," •« Saints," « Reformers," 
••Liberals," «* Political-Economists," " Rational," &c 
The advantage thus given may be illustrated by the 
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story of the cocoa-nuts in Sinbad the Sailor's fifth 
voyage. 

It may be observed generally, that too much stress is 
often laid, especially by unpractised reasoners, on Refu- 
tation ; (in the strictest and narrowest sense, t. e. of 
Objections to the Premises, or to the Reasoning,) I mean 
that they are apt both to expect a Refutation where 
none can fairly be expected, and to attribute to it, when 
satisfactorily made out, more than it really accomplishes. 

Un 8w ^^^ ^^*^' °°^ ^^^ specious, but real and 

able argtt- Bolid arguments, such as it would be diffi- 
inents may cult, or impossible to refute, may be urged 
both Sdes. ^g^i^^st a Proposition which is nevertheless 
true, and may be satisfactorily established 
hy a preponderance of probability.* It is in strictly 
scientiiic Reasoning alone that all the arguments which 
lead to a false Conclusion must be fallacious : in what 
is called moral or probable Reasoning, there may be 
sound arguments and valid objections on both sides, f 
£. G. it n)ay be shown that each of two contending 
parties has some reason to hope for success ; and this, 
by irrefragable arguments on both sides; leading to 
conclusions which are not (strictly speaking) contra- 



dictory to each other ; for though only one party can 
obtain the victory, it may be true that each has some 
reason to expect it The real question in such cases is 
which event is the more probable ; — on which side the 
evidence preponderates. Now it often happens that 
the inexperienced reasoner, thinking it necessary that 
every objection should be satisfactorily answered, will 
have his attention drawn off from the arguments of the 
opposite side, and will be occupied perhans in making 
a weak defence, while victory was in his nands. The 
objection perhaps may be unanswerable, and yet ma7 

* See ftboye. ch. ii. ^ 4. and also Logic, Fait iii. § 17. 

t Baooa, in mt rhetorical common-places— headi of a];g[iimentf 
pro and contra, on seyeral questions— has some admirable illustra- 
tions of what has been here remarked. I haye accordingly (la 
▲ppeadis ▲.) iBfwtod lom* felectioui froa then 
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«afely be allowed, if it can be siiown that more and 
weightier objections lie against every other supposition. 
This is a most important caution for those who are 
istudying the Evidences of Religion. Let the opposes 
of them be called on, instead of confining himself to 
detached cavils, and saying, "how do you answer 
this ?" and " how do you explain that ?" to frame some 
4X)nsistent hypothesis to account for the introduction of 
Christianity by human means ; and then to consider 
whether there are more or fewer difficulties m his hy- 
pothesis than in the other. 

^c On the other hand, one may often meet sophistical 
with a sophistical refutation of objections, Refutation, 
consisting in counter-objections urged against some- 
thing else which is taken for granted to be, though it 
is not, the only alternative. £. G. Objections against 
an unlimited Monarchy may be met by a glowing de- 
scription of tbe horrors of the mob-government ol the 
Athenian and Romeui Republics. If an ex elusive atten- 
tion to mathematical pursuits be objected to, it may be 
answered by deprecating the exclusion of such studies. 
It is thus that a man commonly replies to the censure 
passed on any vice he is addicted to, b3r representing 
some other vice as worse ; e. g. if he is blamed for 
being a sot, he dilates on the greater enormity of being 
a thief ; as if there were any need he should be either. 
And it is in this way alone that the advocates of Trans- 
portation have usually defended it : describing some 
very ill- managed penitentiary-system, and assuming as 
self-evident and admitted that this must be the only 
poasible substitute for Penal-Colonies.* This fallacy 
may be stated logically, as a Disjunctive Hypothetical 
wiUi the Major false. 

Secondly, the force of a Refutation is often Oyer-esti- 
over-rated: an argument which is satisfac- JJ5j,eoflJ.* 
torily answered ought merely to go for no- fStaUon. 

* 8ee Letter to Earl Orej on the subject^Report of Committee, 
•ad *' Subitance of a Speech,** 8db. 

11 
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thing: it is possible that the conclnsion drawn 
may nevertheless be true: yet men are apt to take 
for granted that the conclusion itself is disproved, 
'when the arguments brought forward to establish it 
have been satisfactorily refuted ; assuming, when per- 
haps there is no ground for the assumption, that these 
are all the arguments that could be urged.* This maybe 
considered as the fallacy of denying the Consequent of 
a Conditional Proposition, from the Antecedent having 
been denied : *' if such and such an Argument be ad- 
mitted, the Assertion in question is true ; but that Argu- 
ment is inadmissible ; therefore the Assertion is not true" 
Hence the injury done to any cause by a weak advocate ; 

*«Another form of ignoratio elenchit (irrelevant conclnBion.) 
wMch is rather the more serviceable on the side of the respondent, 
ill to prove or disprove some part of that which is required, and 
dwell on that, suppressing all the rest. 

" Thus, if a University is chained with cultivating only the mere 
elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list of the books studied 
there is produced, should even any on« of those books be not ele- 
mentary, the charge is in fairness refuted ', but the sophist may then 
earnestly contend that some of those books are elementary ; and 
thus keep out of sight the real question, viz. whether they are all 
•0. This is the great art of the antwerer of a book : suppose the 
main positions in any work to be irrefragable, it will be strange if 
fome illustration of them, or some subordinate part, in short, will 
not admit of a plausible objection ; the opponent men joins issue on 
one of these incidental questions, and comes forward with * a Re- 
ply ' to such and such a work."— Lo^, pp. 199, 200. § la Another 
•zpedient which anewerert sometimes resort to, and which is less 
likely to remain permanently undetected, is to garble a book ; ex- 
hibiting statements without their explanations — conclusions with- 
out their proofs— and passages broognt together out of their origin- 
al order ;— so as to produce an appearance of falsehood, confusion^ 
or inconclusiy eness. The last and boldest step is for the " answer- 
er," to make some false statement or absurd remark, and then fa- 
ther it upon the author. And even this artifice wiU sometimes suc- 
ceed for a time, because many persons do not suspect that any one 
would venture upon it. Again, it is no uncommon manoeuvre of a 
dexterous sophist when there is some argument, statement, scheme, 
ftc. which he cannot directly defeat, to assent with seeming cordi- 
ality, but with some excejption, addition, or qualification, (as e, g. 
an additional clause in an Act,) whidi, though seemingly unimpor- 
tant, shall entirely nullify all the rest. This has beenliumorously 
compared to the trick of the pilgrim in the well-known tale, w^o 
*' took the liberty to boil his pease." 
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the caQse itself appearing to the yukar to be oyer* 
thrown, when the AigumentB brought lorwaid aie 
answered. 

" Hence the danger of ever adyancin^ more than can 
be well maintain^ ; since the refutation of that will 
often quash the whole : a fpiilty person may often es- 
cape by having too much laid to his charge ; so he may 
also by haying too much evidence against him, t. e. 
some that is not in itself satisfactory : thus a prisoner 
may sometimes obtain acquittal by lowing that one ol 
the witnesses against him is an infamous informer and 
spy ; though perhaps if that part of the evidence had 
been omitted, the rest would nave been sufficient for 
conviction."* 

The maxim here laid down, however, applies only to 
those causes in which, (waiving the consideration of 
honesty,) first, it is wished to produce not merely a 
temporary, but a lasting impression, and that, on read- 
ers or hearers of some judgment; and secondly, where 
there really are some vmghty arguments to be urged. 
When no charge e. g. can really be substantiated, and 
yet it is desired to produce some present effect on the 
unthinking, there may be room for the application of 
the proverb, "Slander stoutly, and something will 
stick ;" the vulgar are apt to conclude, that where a great 
deal is said, something must be true ; and many are fond 
of that lazy contrivance for saving the trouble of think- 
ing — ** sphttin^ the di&rence ;" imaginine; that they 
i^ow a laudable caution in believing oruy a part of 
what is said. And thus a malignant sophist may gain 
auch a temporary advantage by the multiplicity of his 
attacks, as the rabble of combatants described by Homer 
sometimes did by their showers of javelins, which en- 
cumbered and weighed down the shield of one of his 
heroes^ though they could not penetrate it 

On the above principle — itaX a weak argument is 
positively hurtful, is founded a most important maxim* 

* See Logic, p. 900. 
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Objections that it is not only the fairest, but also the: 
fated* ^ wisest plan, to ftaJte Objections in ilieir JuU 
their full foTUi at least, wherever there does exist 
force. a satisfactory answer to them ; otherwise, 

those who hear them stated more strongly than by the 
nncandid advocate who had undertaken to repel them^ 
will naturally enough conclude that they are unan- 
swerable. It is but a momentary and ineffective 
triumph that can be obtained by manoeuvres like those 
of l\irnuB's charioteer, who furiously chased the feeble 
stragglers of the army, and evaded the main front of 
the battle. 

And when the objections uiged are not only unan- 
swerable, but (what is more) decisive — ^when some- 
argument that has been adduced, or some portion of a 
sy^stem, &c. is perceived to be really unsound, it is the 
wisest way fairjy and fully to confess this, and abandon 
it altogether. There are many who seem to make it a 
point of honour never to yield a single point — ^never to 
retract : or (if this be found unavoidable) " to back out ** 
— as the phrase is — of an untenable position, so as to 
display their reluctance to make any concession ; as if 
their credit was staked on preserving unbroken the 
talisman of professed infallibility. But there is little 
wisdom (the question of honesty is out of the province 
of this treatise) in such a procedure ; which in fact is 
very liable to cast a suspicion on that which is really 
sound, when it appears that the advocate is ashamed to 
abandon what is unsound. And such an honest avowal 
as £ have been recommending, though it may raise at 
first a feeble and brief shout of exultation, will soon be 
followed by a general and increasing murmur of appro- 
bation. Uncandid as the world often is, it seldom fails 
to applaud the magnanimity of confessing a defect or a 
mistake, and to reward it with an increase of confidence. 
Indeed this increased confidence is often rashly be- 
stowed, by a kind of over-generosity in the public: 
which is apt too hastily to consider the confession of 
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an error as a proof of uniyersal siBcerity. Some of the 
most skilful sophists accordingly avail themselyes ol 
this; and gain credence for much that is ialae, hy 
acknowledging with an air of frankness some one 
mistsdce; which, like a tub thrown to the whale, they 
sacrifice for the sake of persuading us that they have 
committed only one error. I fear it can haraly be 
affirmed as yet, that " this trick has been so long used 
in controversjr, as to be almost worn out."* 

§ 8. It is important to observe, that too Too eamwt 
earnest and elaborate a refutation of argu- wf^tation- 
ments which are really insignificant, or which their 
opponent wishes to represent as such, will frequently 
have the effect of giving them importance. Whatever 
is slightly noticed, and afterwards passed by with 
contempt, many readers and hearers will very often 
conclude (sometimes for no other reason) to be really 
contemptible. But if they are assured of this afam 
and again with great earnestness, they often begin to 
doubt it. They see the respondent plying artillery and 
musketry — bringing up horse and foot to the charge ; 
and conceive that what is so vehemently assailed most 
possess great strength. One of his refutations might 
perhaps bave left them perfectly convinced; all of 
them together, leave them in doubt. 

But it is not to Refutation alone that this Dancer of 




wnte 

too forcibly. Such a caution may remind some readers 
of the personage in the fairy-tale, whose swiftness was 
fio proaieious, that he was obliged to tie his legs, lest 
he should overrun, and thus miss, the hares he was 
pursuing. But on consideration it will be seen that 
the caution is not unreasonable. When indeed the 
point maintained is one which most persons admit or 
are disposed to admit, but which they are prone to lofi 
* See Defence of Oxford, Second Baplj, p. M. 
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iight of, or to underrate in respect of its importance, or 
not to dwell on with an attention sufficiently practical, 
that is just the occasion which calls on us to put forth 
all our efibrts in setting it forth in the most forcible 
manner possible. Yet even here, it is often necessary 
to caution the hearers against imagining that a point iff 
difficult to establish, because its importance leads us to 
dwell very much on it Some e. g. are apt to suppose^ 
from the copious and elaborate arguments which have 
been ur^ed m defence of the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, that these are books whose authentici^ 
is harder to be established than that of other supposed- 
ancient works ;* whereas the fact is, in the very highest 
degree, the reverse. But the importance, and the 
difficulty, of proving any point, are very apt to be 
confounded together, though easily distinguishable. 
We bar the doors carefully, not merely when we 
expect an unusually formidable attack, but when we 
have an unusual treasure in the house. 

But when any principle is to be established, which* 
tfaouffh in itself capable of being made evident to the 
humblest capacity, yet has been lone and generally 
overlooked, and to which established prejudices are 
violently opposed, it will sometimes happen that to set 
forth the absurdity of such prejudices m the strongest 
point of view, (though in language perfectly decent and 
temperate,) and to demonstrate the conclusion, over and 
over, so clearly and forcibly that it shall seem the most 
palpable folly or dishonesty to deny it, will, with some 
minds, have an opposite tendency to the one desired. 
Some perhaps, conscious of having been the slaves or 
the supporters of such prejudices as are thus held up to 
contempt, (not indeed by disdainful language, but simply 
by being placed in a very clear light,) and of havings 

' '* See Taylor*! Historr of the Tnni miBiion of Ancient Books ; • 
▼erv interesting and valuable work ; and also the Reyiew of it— 
irhich ii still more so— in the London Review, No. 3, 1839 
(flannders and Otlej.) 
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overlooked traths which, when thus clearly exphuned 
and proved, appear perfectly evident even to a child, 
will consequently he stun^ hy a feeling of shame pass- 
ing off into resentment, which rtops their ears apinst 
argument. They could have borne perhaps to change 
their opinion ; but not, so to change it as to tax their for- 
mer opinion with the grossest folly. They would he 
so sorry to think they had been olinded to such an 
excess, and are so angry with him who is endeavouring- 
to persuade them to thmk so, that these feelings deter- 
mine them not to think it. They try (and it is an at- 
tempt which few persons ever make in vain) to shut 
their eyes a^nst an humiliating conviction : and thus, 
the very tnumphant force of the reasoning adduced, 
serves to harden them against admitting the conclusion : 
much as one may conceive Roman soldiers desperately 
holding out an untenable fortress to the last extremity, 
from apprehension of beine made to pass under the 
yoke by the victors, should they surrender. 

Others again, perhaps comparatively strangers to the 
question, and not prejudiced, or not strongly prejudiced, 
against your conclusion, but ready to e^mit it if sup- 
ported by sufficient arguments, will sometimes, if your 
arguments are very much beyond what is sufficient, have 
their suspicions roused by this very circumstance. 
** Can it be possible," they will say, " that a conclusion 
so very obvious as this is made to appear, should not 
have been admitted long ago ? Is it conceivable that 
such and such eminent philosophers, divines, statesmen, 
&c. should have been all their lives under delusions so 
gross r Hence they are apt to infer, either that the 
author has mistaken the opinions of those he imagines 
opposed to him, or else, that there is some subtle fsdlacy 
in nis arguments. 

The former of these suspicions is a matter of little 
or no consequence, except as far as regards the author^s 
credit for acuteness.* As far as the legitimate province 

* " The more simple, clear, and obviona anj principle it rendered. 
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of the Orator is concerned, he may be satisfied with 
establishing a just principle, and leaving men to imagine 
if they will, that nobody had ever doubted it. But the 
other suspicion may lead to very serious evil; and it is 
not by any means unlikely to occur. Many a one will 
be convinced that there must be some flaw in a course 
of argument in which he is conscious, and perhaps 
ready to confess, that he cannot point out any ; merely 
on the ground, that if there is none, but the whole is 
perfectly sound and valid, he cannot conceive that it 
should have been overlooked, (so obvious as it is made 
to appear,) for perhaps ages together, by able men who 
had devoted their thoughts to me subject. That of so 
many thousands of physicians who for ages had been 
in the daily habit of feeling the pulse, no one before 
Harvey should have suspected the circulation of the 
blood, was probably a reason with many for denying 
that discovery. And a man's total inability, as £ have 
said, to point out any fallacy, will by no means remove 
his conviction or suspicion that there must be 5ome, if 
the conclusion be one, which, for the reason just men- 
tioned, seems to him inconceivable. There are many 
persons unable to find out the flaw in the argument 
£. e. by which it is pretended to be demonstrated that 
Adiilles could not overtake the tortoise : but some flaw 
every one is sure there must be, from his full conviction 
that Achilles could overtake the tortoise. 

In this way it is very possible that our reasoning may 
be " dark with excess of light." 

Of course it is not meant that a Refutation should 

the more likelv is its exposition to elicit those common remukf, 
< of course ! ot course '. no one could ever doubt that y this is siU 
very true, but there is nothing new brought to light ; nothing that 
was not familiar to every one ;' * there needs no ghost to tell uf 
that.' I am conyinced that a Text)ose, mystical, and partially ob- 
Mure way of writing, on such a subject, is the most likely to catch 
the attention ol the multitude. The generality Terifv the obsenra* 
tion of Tacitus, ' omneignotum pro mirifico :' and when any thinff 
is made very plain to them, are apt to fancy that they uaew n 
Already .>»—Prs/ace to EUmentt of Logic. 
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ever appear (when that can be avoided) insufficient ; 
— that a conclusion should be left doubtful which We 
are able to establish fully. But in combating deep- 
rooted prejudices, and maintaining unpopular and para- 
doxical truths, the point to be aimed at should be, to 
adduce what is sufficient, and not much more than is 
sufficient, to prove your conclusion. If (in such a case) 
you can but satisfy men that your opinion is decidedly 
more probable than the opposite, you will have carrieoi 
your point more effectually, than if you go on, much 
beyond this, to demonstrate, by a multitude of the most 
forcible arguments, the extreme absurdity of thinking 
differently, till you have affironted the self-esteem oi 
some, and awakened the distrust of others.* Labourers 
who are employed in driving wedges into a block of 
wood, are careful to use blows of no greater force than 
is just sufficient If they strike too hard, the elasticity 
of the wood will throw out the wedge. 

There is in some cases another danger also danger of 
to be apprehended from the employment of usiiifftopicff 
a great number and variety of arguments ; Jj! j~5w'^' 
(whether for refutation, or otherwise;) to the per- 
namely, that some of them, though really sons ^. 
unanswerable, may be drawn from topics of ^«"««*- 
which the uideamed reader or hearer is not, by his own 
knowledge, a competent jud^e ;. and these a crafty op- 
ponent will immediately assail, keeping all the rest out 
of sight; knowing that he is thus transferring the 
contest to another neld, in which the result is sure to 
be, practically, a drawn battle. 

Suppose for instance you could maintain or oppose 
some doctrine or practice, by arguments drawn from 
Scripture, and also from the most eminent of the 
Fathers, and from a host of the ablest commentators and 
biblical Critics : in a work designed for the learned few, 

* A French writer, M. Say, relates a stonr of •ome one whOi 
for a wagor, stood a whole day on one of the bridges in Paris,, 
offering to sell a fire-franc->piece for one franc, and (naturally) 
not finding a purchaser. 
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it might be weU to employ ail these : but in a popular 
work, designed for the uneducated — ^and nine- ten tuf: oi 
what are called the educated-cktsses, it would be better 
to omit all except those drawn from plain undisputed 
passages of the Common Version of the Bible. Else, 
however decisiyely your conclusion might be estab- 
lished, in the eyes of competent judges, you might 
expect to be met by an artful opponent who would join 
issue on that portion of the arguments (keeping the 
rest out of sight) which turned most on matters of mulr 
tifarious and deep research: boldly denying your 
citations, or alleging misrepresentation of the authors 
appealed to, or asserting that you had omitted the 
weightiest authorities, and that these were on the op- 
posite side ; &c. Who, of the unlearned, could tell 
which was in the right ? You might reply, and fully 
disprove all that had been urged ; but you might be met 
by fresh and fresh assertions — fresh denials — fresh 
appeals to authorities, real or feigned ; and so the con- 
test might be kept up for ever. The mass of the read- 
ers, meantime, would be in the condition of a blind 
man who should be a bystander at a battle, and could 
not judge which party was prevailing, except from the 
reports of those who stood near him. 

It is generally the wisest course therefore, not only to 
employ such arguments as are directly accessible to the 
persons addressed, but to confine oneself to these, lest 
the attention should be drawn off from them. 
Difficulty On the whole, the arguments which it re- 
<'^^"**°K quires the greatest nicety of art to refute ef- 
ce»«ivei7* MCtually, (I mean, for one who has truth on 
weak. his side,) are those which are so very weak 

and silly that it is difficult to make their absurdity more 
palpable than it is already ; at least without a risk of 
committing the error formerly noticed. The task re- 
minds one of the well-known difficult feat of cutting 
through a cushion with a sword. And what augments 
the perplexity, is, that such arguments are usually 
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brought forward by those who, we feel sure, are not 
themselves convinced by them, but are ashamed to avow 
their real reasons. So that in such a case we know that 
the refutation of these pretexts will not go one step to- 
wards convincing those who urge them ; any more than 
the justifications of the lamb m the fable against the 
wolf's charges. 

§ 9. The arguments which should be The most 
placed first in order are, cateris paribus, obvious 
the most obviouSy and sUch as naturally first have pre^ 

occur. cedence. i 

This is evidently the natural order ; and the adherence 
to it gives an easy, natural air to the Composition. It 
is seldom, therefore, worth while to depart from it for 
the sake of beginning with the most powerful argu- 
ments, (when tney happen not to be also the most ob- 
vious,) or on the other hand, for the sake of reserving 
these to the last, and beginning with the weaker ; or 
again, of imitating, as some recommend, Nestor's plan 
of drawing up troops, placing the best first and last, and 
the weakest in the middle. It will be advisable how- 
ever (and by this means you may secure this last ad- 
vantage) When the strongest arguments naturally oc- 
cupy the foremost place, to recapitulate in a reverse 
order ; which will destroy the appearance of anti-cli- 
max, and is also in itself the most easy and natural mode 
of recapitulation. Let, e. g. the arguments 
be A, b, C, D, E, &c. each less weighty than Heveree 
the preceding ; then in recapitulating, pro- jSlon?**' 
ceed from E to D, C, B, concluding with A. 



Chap. IV. — Of Introductions, 

§ 1. A Proeme, Exordium, or Introduction, is, as 

I Anstode has justly remarked, not to be accounted one 

I of the essential parts of a Composition, since it is not in 

every case necessary. In most, however, except such 
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as are extremely short, it is found advisable to premis* 
something before we enter on the main argument, to 
ayoid an appearance of abruptness, and to facilitate, in 
some way or other, the object proposed. In larger works 
this assumes the appellation of Preface or Advertise- 
ment ; and not unf requently two are employed, one un- 
der the name of Preface, and another, more closely con- 
nected with the main work, under that of Introduction. 

The rules which have been laid down already will 
apply equally to that preliminary course of argument of 
which Introductions often consist. 

The writers before Aristotle are censured by him for 
inaccuracy, in placing under the head of Introductions, 
as properly belonging to them, many things which are 
not more appropriate in the beginning than elsewhere ; 
as, e. g. the contrivances for exciting the hearers' at- 
tention ; which, as he observes, is an improper arrange- 
ment ; since, though such an Introduction may some- 
times be required, it is, generally speaking, any where 
else rather than in the beginning, that the attention is 
likely to flag. 

introduc- "^^^ ^^^ 1*^^ ^^^'^ ^Y Cicero, (De Oral.) 
tions not not to compose the Introduction first, but to 
*® J^*d*fiSt ^o'^sider first the mai n argument, and let that 
pose rs . g^gggg^ ^g Exordium, is just and valuable ; 
for otherwise, as he observes, seldom any thing will 
suggest itself but vague generalities ; " common" topics, 
as he calls them, i. e. what would equally well suit 
several different compositions ; whereas, the Introduc- 
tion, which is composed last, will naturally spring out 
of the main subject, and appear appropriate to it. 

Introduc- § ^' ^^' ^^® °^ ^^® oDJects most fre- 
tioninqui- quently proposed in an Introduction, is, to 
■itive. show that the subject in question is important, 
turious, or otherwise interesting, and worthy of atten- 
tion. This may be called an * * Introduction inquisitive."* 

* See Tacitnt in the opening of hit " Hiitory ;** and tlie beginnii^ 
of Ytkitj*a Nttvnl Theology. 
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2dl7. It will frequently happen also, when introduc- 
the point to be proved or explained is one ^**'*.Pjy*" 
which may be very fully established, or on ^^° ' 
"which there is little or no doubt, that it may neverthe- 
less be stranget^&nd different from what might have 
been expected ; in which case it will often have a good 
effect in rousing the attention, to set forth as strongly 
as possible this paradoxical character, and dwell on the 
' seeming improbability of that which must, after all, be 
admitt^. This may be called an " Introduction para- 
doxical" For instance : — " If you should see a flock 
of pigeons in a field of corn : and if (instead of each 
picking where and what it Uked, taking just as much 
as it wanted, and no more) you should see ninety-nine 
of them gathering all they got into a heap ; reserving 
nothing for themselves, but the chaff and the refuse ; 
keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, per- 
haps worst, of the flock ; sitting round, and looking on, 
all the winter, whilst this one was devouring, throwing 
about, and wasting it ; and if a pigeon, more hardy or 
hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all 
the others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to 
pieces; if you should see this, you would see nothing 
more than what is every day practised and established 
among men. Among men, you see the ninety and nine 
toiling and scraping together a heap of superfluities for 
one, (and this one too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst 
of the whole set, a child, a woman, a madman, or a 
fool ;) getting nothing for themselves all the while, but 
a little of the coarsest of the provision, which their own 
industry produces ; looking quietly on, while they see 
the fruits of all dheir labour spent or spoiled ; and if one 
of the number take or toucn a particle of the hoard, 
the others joining against him, and hanging him for 
the theft 

*< There must be some very important advantages to 
account for an institution, which, m the view of it aboii« 
given, is so paradoxical and unnatural. 

12 
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** The principal of these advantages are the follow- 
ing:" &c.* 
w„i ,„^ 3dly. What may be called an " Introduc- 

Introdac- . •' ^ „ • i • / * 

tion oor- tion correctiYe," is also in frequent use ; tiz. 
rective. to show that the subject has been needed, 
misunderstood y or misrepresented by others. This will» 
in many cases, remove a most formidable obstacle in 
the hearer's mind, the anticipation of triteness, if the 
subject be — or may be supposed to be — a hacknied one ; 
and it may also serve to remove or loosen such preju- 
dices as might be adverse to the favourable reception 
of our Arguments. 

Tntroduc- 4thly. It will often happen also, that 
tion propa- there may be need "to explain some pecu 
™to»7. liarity in the mode of reasoning to be 
adopted ; to guard against some possible mistake as to 
the object proposed ; or to apologize for some deficiency 
this may be called the " Introduction preparatory.'* 
Introduc- Sthly, and lastly, in many cases there 
tion nana- will be Occasion for what may be called a 
tive. it Narrative Introduction," to put the reader 

or hearer in possession of the outline of some transac- 
tion, or the description of some state of things, to which 
references and allusions are to be made in the course 
of the Composition. Hius, in Preaching, it is generally 
found advisable to detail, or at least briefly to sum up, 
a portion of Scripture-history, or a parable, when either 
of these is made the subject of a Sermon. 

Two or more of the Introductions that have been 
menUoned are often combined ; especially in the Preface 
to a work of any length. And very often the Introduc- 
tion will contain appeals to various passions and feelings 
in the hearers ; especially a feeling of approbation 
towards the speaker, or of prejudice against an opponent 
who has preceded hiin;1t)ut this i?. as AristoSe has 
remarked, by no means confined to Introductions-t 

f ?h2\St bSi «SS!SJ?''' book m. part i c. 1 and 8, 

t It iu» not been thoagfit aocetewy toirMl of Coneh^ioii, Pwo* 
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PART II. 

OF PERSUASION. 



Chap. I. — Introductory. 

§ 1. Persuasion, properly so called, i. e. Anaiysiiof 
the art of influencing the frill, is the next Persuasion, 
point to be considered. And Rhetoric is often regarded 
(as was formerly remarked) in a more limited sense, as 
conversant about this head alone. But even, according 
to4hat view, the rules above laid down will be found not 
the less relevant ; since the conviction of the tinderstand- 
inff (of which I have hitherto been treating) is an essen- 
ti£u pari of Persuasion ; and will generally need to be ef- 
fected by the arguments of the writer or speaker. For 
in order that the will may be influenced, two things are 
reqtiisite ; viz. 1. that the proposed object should appear 
desirable ; and 2. that the means suggested should be 
proved to be conducive to the attainment of that object; 
and this last, evidently must depend on a process of 
reasoning. In order, e. g., to induce the Greeks to 
unite their efibrts against the Persian invader, it was 
necessary both to prove that co-operation could alone 

ration, or Epilogue, as a distinct head : the general rules that t 
Conclusion should be neither sudden and abrupt (so as to induce 
the hearer to say, " I did not know he was going to leave off,'*) 
nor, again, so long as to excite the hearer's impatience after he has 
been led to expect an end, bein^ so obvious as nardly to need being 
mentioned. The matter of which the concluding part of a Compo- 
sition consists, will, of course, vary according to the subject and 
the occasion : but that which is most appropriate, and conse- 
quently most frequent, (in Compositions of any considerabis 
length,) is a Recapitulation, either of a part or the whole of the 
arguments that hare been used ; respecting which a remark has 
been made at the end of chap. iii. ^ 7. 

An;^ thing relative to the Feelings and the Will, that may b« 
eipeciallv appropriate to the CoiiQia0ion,<will be mentioned in its 
proper place. 
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render their resistance effectual, and also, to awaken 
such feelings of patriotism, and abhorrence of a foreign 
yoke, as might prompt them to make these combined 
efforts. For, it is evident, that however ardent their 
love ot liberty, they would make no exertions if they 
apprehended no danger ; or if they thought themselves 
able, separately, to defend themselves, they would be 
backward to join the confederacy; /and on the other 
hand, that if they were willing to submit to the Persian 
yoke, or valued their independence less than their 
present ease, the fullest conviction that the Means re- 
commended would secure their independence, would 
have had no practical effect. 

Bzhor- Persuasion, therefore, depends on, first, 

tation. ArgumerU, (to prove the expediency of the 
means proposed,) and secondly, what is usually called 
Exh/ortaHon^ i. e. the excitement of men to adopt those 
means, by representing the end as sufficiently desirable. 
It will happen indeed, not unfrequently, that the one 
or the other of these objects will have been already, 
ttther wholly or in part, accomplished; so that the 
Other shall be the only one that it is requisite to insist 
on ; viz. sometimes the hearers will be sufficiently intent 
on the pursuit of the end, and will be in doubt only as 
to the means of attaining it ; and sometimes, again» 
they will have no doubt on that point, but will be in- 
di^rent, or not sufficiently ardent, with respect to the 
proposed end, and will need to be stimulated by exhor- 
tations. Not sufficiently ardent, I have said, because it 
will not so often happen that the object in question will 
be one to which ^eyare totally indiflferent, as that they 
will, practically at least, not reckon it^ or not feel it, to 
be worth the requisite pains. No one is absolutely in- 
diffisrent about the attainment of a happy immortality ; 
and yet a great part of the Preacher's business consists 
in exhortation, %. e. endeavouring to induce men to use 
those exertions which they themselves believe to be 
necessary for the attainment of it. 
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Aristotle, and many other writers, have -. ^^. 
spoken of appeals to the Passions as an un- ^^' * 
fair mode oi influencing the hearers; in answer to 
which Dr. Campbell has remarked, that there can be no 
Persuasion without an address to the Passions :* and it 
is evident, from what has been just said, that he is right, 
if under the term Passion is included every Active Prin- 
ciple of our nature. This however is a greater latitude 
of meaning than belongs even to the Greek word Uadti ; 
though the signification of that is wider than, according 
to ordinary use, that of our term «* Passions." 

But Aristotle by no means overlooked the influence of 
necessity with a view to Persuasion, proper- *^« wm. 
ly so termed, of calling into action some motive that may 
influence the Will ; it is plain that, whenever he speaks 

* <* To say, that it is possible to persuade without speaking to the 
passions is but at best a kind of specious nonsense. The coolest 
reasoner always in persuading, addresseth himself to the passions 
some way or other. This he cannot avoid doing, if he speak to the 
purpose. To ms^e me believe, it is enough to mow me that thingi 
are so ; to make me act, it is necessary to show that the action 
will answer some £nd. That can never be an End to^e which 
gratifies no passion or affection in mjr nature. You Assure me, 
* It is for my honour.' Now you solicit my pride, without which 
I had never been able to understand the word. You say, ' It is for 
my interest' Now you bespeak mj self-love. * It is for the public 
good.' Now you rouse my patriotism. * It will relieve the mise- 
rable.' Now you touch my pity. So far therefore is it from being 
an uniair method of persuasion to move the passions, that there ti 
no persuasion without moving them. 

" But if so much depend on passion, where is the scope for argu- 
ment ? Before I answer this question, let it be observed, that, in 
order to persuade, there are two things which must be carefully 
studied by the orator. The first is, to excite some desire or passion 
in the hearers ; the second is, to satisfy their judgment that there 
is a connexion between the action to which he would persuade 
them, and the gratification of the desire or passion which he ex- 
cites. This is the analysis of persuasion. The former is effected 
by communicating lively and glowing ideas of the object ; the 
latter, unless so evident of itself as to supersede the necessity, by 
presenting the best and most forcible arguments which the nature 
of the subject admits. In the one lies the pathetic, in the other the 
argumentative. These incorporated togetner constitute that vehe- 
mence of contention to whion the greatest exploits of Eloquence 
<»ti^ht doubtless to be ascribed."— Campbell's Philosophy of BAeto' 
fie, book i chap. vii. § 4. 

12* 
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with reprobation of an appeal to the Peussions, his mean- 
ing is, the excitement of sach feelings as ought not to 
ir^uenu the decision of the question in hand. A de- 
sire to do justice, may be called, in Dr. Campbell's wide 
acceptation of the term, a "Passion'* or *< Affection ;** 
this is what ought to influence a Judge; and no one 
would ever censure a Pleader for striving to excite and 
heighten this desire ; but if the decision be influenced 
by an appeal to Anger, Pity, &c., the feelings thus ex- 
cited being such as ought not to have operated, the 
Judo^e must be allowed to have been unduly biassed. 
And that this is Aristotle's meaning is evident from his 
characterising the introduction of such topics, as i^o 
Tov vpayfiGTog, " foreign to the matter in hand." It is 
evident, also, that as the motives which ought to operate 
will be different in different cases, the same may be ob- 
jectionable and not fairly admissible, in one case, which, 
in another, would be perfectly allowable. * An instance 
occurs in Thucydides, in which this is very judiciously 
and neatly pointed out ; in the debate respecting the 
Mityleneans, who had been subdued after a revolt, 
Cleon is introduced contending for the jiLStice of inflict- 
ing on them capital punishment ; to which Diodotus is 
made to reply, that the Athenians are not sitting in 
judgment on the offenders, but in deliberation as to 
their own interest ; and ought, therefore, to consider, not 
the right they may have to put the revolters to death, 
but the expediency or inexpediency of such a procedure. 
In judicial cases, on the contrary, any appeal to the 
personal interests of the Judge, or even to public expe- 
diency, would be irrelevant. In framing Jaws indeed, 
and (which comes to the same thing) giving those deci- 
sions which are to operate as Precedents, the public 
good is the object to ne pursued ; but in the mere ad' 
ministering of the estabbshed laws, it is inadmissible. 
Improper There are many feelings, again, which it 
motivefl. jg evident should in no case be allowed to 

* See Qie Treatise on F^LLAcuf , § 14. 
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operate ; as eavj, thirst for revenge, ^. tbeexeitenMnt 
ol which by the orator is to be reprobated as an unleur 
artifice ; but it is not the less necessary to be well ao* 
qoainted with their nature, in order to allay them when 
previously existing in the hearers, or to counteract tha 
efibrts of an adversarv in producing or directing them. 
It is evident, indeed, tnat all the weaknesses, as well as 
the powers, of the human mind, and all ihe arts by 
whidi the sophist takes advantage of these weaknesses, 
must be familiarly known bv a perfect orator; who» 
though he may be of such a character as to disdain em- 
plovmg such arts, must not want the ability to do so« 
or he would not be prepared to counteract them. An 
acquaintance with the nature of poisons is necessary to 
him who would administer antidotes. 

§ 2. There is, I conceive, no point in 
which the idea of dishonest artifice is, in eSsSng* 
most people's minds, so intimately associated a|fainst ex- 
with that of Rhetoric, as the address to the g^1S«?"' 
feelings or active principles of our nature. ®®*"*'* 
This is usually stigmatized as " an appeal to the pas* 
sions instead of the reason ;" as if reason alone could 
ever influence the will, and operate as a motive ; which 
it no more can, than the eyes, which show a man his 
road, can enable him to move from place to place ; or 
than a ship provided with a compass, can sail without 
a wind. It may be said indeed, with truth, that an OA- 
tor does often influence the will by improper appeals to 
the passions ; but it is no less true that he often impo* 
ses on the understanding of his hearers by sophistical 
arguments : yet this does not authorize us to reprobate 
the employment of argument. But it seems to be com- 
monly taken for granted, that whenever the feelings are 
excited they are of course over-excited. Now so far is 
this from the fact — so far is it from being true, that 
men are universally, or even generally, in danger of 
being misled in conduct by an excess oi feeling, that the 
reverse is, at least as often, Uie case. The more gener- 
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ous feelings, such as compassion, gratitude, deyoticm, 
nay, even rational and rigktly-direded self-love, hope« 
and fear, are oftener defective than excessive, and that, 
even in the estimation of the parties themselves, if they 
are well-principled, judicious, reflective, and candid men. 
Do the feelings of such a man, when contemplatinjg, for 
instance, the doctrines and the promises of the Christian 
ieliji;ion, usually come up to the standard which he him- 
selfthinks reasonahle ? And not only in the case of re- 
ligion, but in many others also, a man will often won- 
der at, and be rather ashamed of, the coldness and 
languor of his own feelings, compared with what the 
occasion calls for : and even makes efforts to rouse in 
himself such emotions as he is conscious his reason 
would approve. 

The senti- In making such an effort, a curious and 
■»®^'*» d*** ^P®^^^^* ^^^^ ^8 forced on the attention of 
^e Sirect ^very one who reflects on the operations of 
control of his own mind ; viz. that the feelings, propen- 
the will. sities, and sentiments of our nature, are not, 
like the intellectual Faculties, under the direct control of 
volition. The distinction is much the same as between 
the voluntary and the involuntary actions of difierent 
parts of the body. One may, by a deliberate act of the 
will, set himself to calculate — to reason — to recall his- 
torical facts, &c. just as he does, to move any of his 
limbs: on the other hand, a volition to hope or fear, to 
love or hate, to feel devotion or pity, and the like, is as 
ineffectual as to will that the pulsations of the heart, or 
the secretions of the liver, should be altered. Some in- 
deed are, I believe, (strange as it would seem) not aware 
of the total ineflicacy of their own eflbrts of volition in 
such cases : that is, they mistake for & feeling of grati- 
tude, compassion, &c. their toluntary reflections on the 
subject, and their conviction that the case is one which 
causfor gratitude or compassion. A very moderate de • 
giee of attention, however, to what is passing in the 
mind, will enable any one to perceive the difierence. A j 
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l)lind man may be fully conyinced that a soldier's coat 
is of a difierent colour from a coal : and this his convic- 
tion is rtt)t more distinct from a perception of the co* 
lours, than a belief that some one is very much to be 
pitied^ from a feeling of pity for him. 

How is this diflicuity to be surmounted ? jj^^ ^j^^ 
Good sense suggests, in each case, an analo- feelings 
gous remedy. It is in vain to form a will to ^® *? ^® 
quicken or lower the circulation ; but we may, 
by a voluntary act, swallow a medicine which will have 
that effect : and so also, though w^e cannot, by a direct 
effort of volition, excite or allay any sentiment or emo* 
tion, we may, by a voluntary act, fill the understanding 
with such thoughts as shall operate on the feelingB. 
Thus, by attentively studying and meditating on the 
history of some extraordinary personage — by contem* 
plating and dwelling on his actions and sufierings — his 
virtues and his wisdom — and by calling on the imagina* 
tion to present a vivid picture of all that is related and 
referred to — in this manner, we may at length succeed 
in kindling such feelings, suppose, of reverence, admi« 
ration, gratitude, love, hope, emulation, &c. as we were 
already prepared to acknowledge are suitable to the case. 
So again, if a man of sense wishes to allay in himself 
any enaction, that of resentment for instance, though it 
is not under the direct controfof the will, he deliberate- 
ly sets himself to reflect on the softening circumstances; 
such as the provocations the other party may suppose 
himself to have received ; perhaps, his ignorance, or 
weakness, or disordered state of health : — he endeavours 
to imagine himself in the place of the ofifending party ;— 
and above all, if he is a Christian, be meditates on the 
parable of the debtor, who, after having been himsdl 
forgiven, claimed payment with ri^d severity froiA 
bis fellow-servant; and on other similar lessons of 
Seripture. 

Aow in any such process as this, (which is exactly 
flcMdogous to that of diking a medicine that is to operate 
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A man of Oil the involuntary bodily or«ms») a process 
""«F»0' to which a man oi well-regulated mind con- 
tori* oiT tinually finds occasion to resort, he is pre- 
himteif- cisely acting the part of a skilful orator, 
to himself ; and that too, in respect of the yery point to 
which the most invidious names are usually given, 
" the appeal to the feelings." 

Such being then the state of the case, how, it maybe 
said, can it be accounted for, that the idea of unfair 
artifice should be so commonly associated not only with 
Rhetoric in general, but most especially with that parti* 
cular part of it now under consideration ? though no 
other artifice is necessarily employed by the orator than 
a man of sense makes use of towards himself. 
Address to Many different circumstances combine to 
the feelings produce this efifect. In the first place, the 
2>^dii^<^^ intellectual powers being, as has been said, 
under the immediate control of the Will, which the 
feelings, sentiments, &c. are not, an address to the 
understanding is consequently, from the nature of the 
case, direct ; to the feelings, indirect. The conclusion 
you wish to draw, you may state plainly, as such ; and 
avow your intention of producing reasons, which shall 
effect a conviction of that conclusion : you may even 
entreat the hearers' steady attention to the point to be 
proved, and to the process of argument by which it is 
to be established. But this, for the reasons above 
mentioned, is widely different from the process by 
which we operate on the Feelings. No passion, senti- 
ment, or emotion, is excited by tkiriking about it, and 
attending to it ; but by thinking about, and attending to, 
such objects as are calculated to awaken it. Hence it 
is, that the more oblique and indirect process which 
takes place when we are addressing ourselves to this 
part of the human mind, is apt to suggest the idea of 
trick and artifice ; although it is, as I have said, just 
such as a wise man practises towards himself. 
In the next place, though men are often deluded by 
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/ 
sophistical arguments addressed to the under- Delusiom 
standing, they do not, in this case, so readily Jg^^gn'^"' 
detect the deceit that has been practised haSe" to 
on them, as they do in the case of their detect, 
being misled by the excitenient of passions. A few 
days, or even hours, will often allow them to cool, 
sufficiently, to view in very different colours, some 
question on which they have perhaps decided in a 
moment of excitement ; whereas any sophistical reason' 
ing by which they had been misled, they are perhaps 
as unable to detect as ever. The state of the feelings, 
in short, varies from day to day ; the understanding 
remains nearly the same : and hence the idea of deceit 
is more particularly associated with that kind of deceit 
which is the less permanent in its efiects, and the 
sooner detected. 

To these considerations it may be added. Men dis- 
that men have in general more confidence in j™?* ™®J« 
the soundness of their understanding, than mgg'than 
in their self-command and due regulation of their under- 
feelings: they are more unwilling, conse- ■'"^'^^S- 
quently, to believe that an orator has misled, or can 
mislead them, by sophistical arguments — that is by 
taking advantage of their intdlectual weakness — than 
by operating on their feelings ; and hence, the delusions 
which an artful orator produces, are often attributed in 
a greater degree than is really the case, to the influence 
he has exerted on the passions. 

But if every thmg were to be regarded with aversion 
or with suspicion that is capable of being employed 
dishonestly, or for a bad purpose, the use of language 
might be condemned altogether. It does indeed often 
happen, that men's feelings are extravagantly excited 
on some inadequate occasion: this only proves how 
important it is that either they, or the person who 
undertakes to advise them, should understand how tO' 
bring down these feelings to the proper pitch. And it 
happens fall as often (which is what most persons are: 
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The feel- apt to Overlook) that their feelings fall far 
ings as apt short of what, even in their own judgment, 
of. ai^to et *^® occasion would call for: and in this case 
ceed the an excitement of such feelings, though not 
proper point effected directly by a process of reasoning, 
is very far from being any thing apposed to reason, or 
tending to misleacf the judgment Stimulants are not 
to be condemned as necessarily bringing the body into 
an unnatural state, because they raise the circulation : 
in a fever this would be hurtful ; but there may be a 
torpid, lethargic disease, in which an excitement of the 
circulation is precisely what is wanted to bring it into a 
healthy condition. 

Division of § ^* "^^ Activc Principles of our nature 
active prin- maybe classed in various ways ; the arrange- 
cipies. jnent adopted by Mr. Dugald Stewart* is, 
perhaps, the most correct and convenient ; the heads he 
enumerates are Appetites, (which have their origin in the 
body,) Desires, and Affections; these last being such as 
imply some kind oi disposition relative to another 
Person ; to which must be added, Self4ove, or the desire 
of happiness, as such ; and the Moral-faculty, called by 
some writers Conscience, by others Conscientiousness, 
by others the Moral sense, and by Dr. A. Smith, the 
sense of Propriety. 

Under the head of Affections may be included the 
sentiments of Esteem, Regard, Admiration, &c. which 
it is so important that the audience should feel towards 
the Speaker. Aristotle has considered this as a distinct 
head ;^ separating the consideration of the Speaker's 
character ('H^of rot) ^.iyovroc) from that of the dispo- 
sition of the hearers ; under which, however, it might, 
according to his own views, have been included; it 
being plain from his manner of treating of the Speaker's 
character, that he means, not his rea/ character, (accord- 
ing to the fanciful notion of Quinctilian,) but the im- 

* OntUnei of Moral Fhilowphy* 
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pression produced on the minds of the hearers, by the 
Speaker, respecting himself. 

He remarks, justly, that the character to ^. 
be established is that of, first, Good Princi- tobreste^; 
pie, secondly, Good Sense, and thirdly, biished b^' 
Goodwill and friendly disposition towards the {J^® "P®*" 
audience addressed;* and that if the Orator 
can completely succeed in this, he will persuade more 
powerfully than by the strongest Arguments. He might 
have added, (as indeed he does slightly hint at the con- 
clusion of his Treatise,) that, where there is an Oppo- 
nent, a like result is produced by exciting the contrary 
feelings respecting him ; viz. holding him up to con- 
tempt, or representing him as an object of reprobation 
or suspicion. 

To treat fully of all the different emotions and springs 
of action which an orator may at any tinne iind it neces- 
sary to call into play, or to contend against, would be to 
enter on an ahnost boundless field 01 metaphysical in- 
quiry, which does not properly fall within the limits of 
tne subject now before us : and on the other hand, a 
brief definition of each passion, &c. and a few general 
remarks on it, could hardly fail to be trite and uninte- 
resting. A few miscellaneous rules therefore may 
suffice, relative to the conduct, generally, of those parts 
of any Composition which are designed to influence the 
will. 



Chap. U. — Qf the conduct of any address to the Feel- 
ings, generally. 

§ 1 . The first and most important point to be Men impa- 
observed in every address to any Passion, tient ofdic* 
Sentiment, Feeling, &c. is, (as has been al- j^tM™' 
leady hinted,) that it should hot be Intro- their feal- 
4uc€» as such, and plainly avowed ; other- ^^ 

* *AptTil 9p6¥tins, ESrota, book ti. 0. L 
13 
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wise the e^t will be, in great measure, if not entirely,, 
lost. This circumstance forms a remarkable distinction 
between the head now under consideration, and that of 
Argumentation. When engaged in Reasoning, properly 
80 called, our purpose not only need not be concealed^ 
but may, (as I have said,) without prejudice to the 
effect, be distinctly declared : on the other hand, even 
when the Feelings we wish to excite are such as ought 
to operate, so that there is no reason to be ashamed of 
the endeavours thus to influence the hearer, still our 
purpose and drift should be, if not absolutely concealed, 
yet not openly declared, and made prominent. Whether 
the motives which the orator is endeavouring to call 
into action be suitable or unsuitable to the occasidb — 
such as it is right, or wrong, for the hearer to act upon, 
the same rule will hold good. In the latter case it is 

Slain, that the speaker who is seeking to bias unfairly 
le minds of the audience will be the more likely to 
succeed by going to work clandestinely, in order that 
his hearers may not be on their guard, and prepare and 
fortify their minds against the impression he wishes to 
produce.' In the other case — ^where the motives dwdt 
on are such as ought to be present, and strongly to 
operate, men are not likely to be pleased with the idea 
that they need to have these motives urged upon them, 
and that they are not already sufficiently under the in- 
fluence of such sentiments as the occasion calls for. A 
man may indeed be convinced that he is in such a pre- 
4icament; and may ult'unately fed obliged to the Orator 
for exciting or strengthening such sentiments; but 
while he confe^es this, he cannot but feel a degree of 
mortification in making the confession, and a kind of 
jealousy of the apparent assumption of superiority, iiv 
m speaker, who seems to say, " now I will exhort you 
to leel as you ought on this occasion ;^ *' I will endea- 
vour to inspire you with such noble, and generous, and 
amiable sentiments as you oueht to entertain ;** which 
is, in effect, the tone of him who avows the purpose of 
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Exhortation. The mind is Qure to revolt from the hu- 
miliation of being thus moulded and fashioned, in respect 
to its feelings, at the pleasure of another ; and is apt, 
perversely, to resist the influence of such a discipline. 

Whereas, there is no such implied superiority in 
avowing the intention of convincing the understanding. 
Men know, and (what is more to the purpose) feel, that 
he who presents to their minds a new and cogent traia 
of Argument, does not necessarily possess or assume 
any offensive superiority; but may, by merely having 
devoted a particular attention to the point in question* 
succeed in setting before them arguments and explanar 
tions which have not occurred to themselves. And 
even if the arguments adduced, and tlie conclusions 
drawn, should be opposite to those with which they had 
formerly been satisfied, still there is nothing in tiiis so 
humiliating, as in that which seems to amount to the 
imputation of a moral deficiency. 

It is true that seimons not unfrequently cmuoii 
prove popvJar, which consist avowedly and againtt 
almost exclusively of Exhortation, strictly J^JtaUon ** 
ao called — ^in which the design of influencing 
the sentiments and feelings is not only apparent, but 
prominent diroughout : but it is to be feared, that those 
who are the most pleased with such discourses, are 
more ant to apply these Exhortations to their neigh' 
hours than to themselves ; and that each bestows liis 
commendation rather from the consideration that such 
admonitions are much needed, and must be generally 
useful, than from finding them thus useful to himself. 

When indeed the speaker has made some progress in 
exciting the feelings required, and has in great measure 
gained possession of his audience, a direct and distinct 
exhortation to adopt the conduct recommended will 
often prove very effectual ; but never can it be needful 
or advisable to tell them (as some do) that you are going 
to exhort them. 

It will, indeed, sometimes happen that the excitement 
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of a certain feeling will depend, in some measure, on a 
process of Reasoning ; e, g. it may be requisite to prove, 
where there is a doubt on the subject, that the person 
so recommended to the pity, gratitude, &c. of the hearers, 
is really an object deserving of these sentiments : but 
even then, it will almost always be the case, that the 
chief point to be accomplished, shall be to raise those 
feelings to the requisite height, after the understanding 
is convinced that the occasion calls for them. And this 
IB to be effected not hy Argument, properly so called, 
but by presenting the circumstances in such a point of 
view, and so fixing and detaining the attention upon 
them, that corresponding sentiments and emotions shall 
gradually, and, as it were, spontaneously, arise. 

Sermons would probably have more effect, 
2j2J2r *^» instead of being, as they frequently are, 
directly hortatory, they were more in a dt- 
dactic form ; occupied chiefly in explaining some trans- 
action related, or doctrine laid down, in Scnpture. The 
generality of hearers are too much familiarized to direct 
exhortation to feel it ade(](uately : if they are led to the 
same point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell 
with interest for a"^ considerable time on some point, 
dosely, though incidentally, connected with the most 
awful and important truths, a very slight application to 
themselves might make a greater impression than the 
most vehement appeal in the outset. Often indeed they 
would themselves make this application unconsciously ; 
and if on any this procedure made no impression, it can 
hardly be expected that any thing else would. To use 
a homely illustration, a moderate charge of powder will 
have more eJQfect in splitting a rock, if we begin by deep 
boring, and introducing the charge into the very heart 
of it, than ten times the quantity, exploded on the 
surface. 

Advantage § ^- Hence arises another rule closely 
of copious connected with the foregoing, though it also 
^***^* so far relates to style that it might with suf- 
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Hcient propriety have been placed under that head ; yiz. 
that in order ^ectually to excite feelings of any kind, 
it is necessary to employ some copiousness of detail, 
and to dwell somewhat at large on the several circum* 
stances of the case in hand.; in which respect there is 
a wide distinction between strict Argumentation, with 
a view to the Conviction of the Understanding alone, 
and the attempt to influence the Will, by the excitement 
of any Emotion.* With respect to Argument itself, in- 
deed, different occasions will call for dmerent degrees.of 
copiousness, repetition, and expansion;— the chain of 
reasoning employed, may in itself, consist of more ot 
fewer liiucs ; — ^abstruse and complex arguments must 
be unfolded at greater length than such as are more 
simple; and the more uncultivated the audience, the 
more full must be the explanation and illustration, and 
the more frequent the repetition, of the arguments pre- 
sented to them ; but still the same general principle p>re« 
vails in all these cases ; viz. to aim merely at lettiujg 
the arguments be fully understood and admitted. This 
will indeed occupy a shorter or longer space, according 
to the nature of the case and the character of the hear- 
ers ; but all expansion and repetition beyond what is ne^ 
cessary to accomplish Conviction, is, in every instance, 
tedious and disgusting. In a Description, on the other 
hand, of an)rthing that is likely to act on the Feelings* 
this eSect will by no means be produced as soon as tiie 
understanding is sufficiently informed ; detail and ex- 
pansion are nere not only admis»ble, but absolutely 
necessary, in order that the mind may have leisure and 

* " Non enim, sicut argumentum, simulatque poiitum est, ani|>i> 
tar, alterumqne ettertium poscitur ; ita xnisericordiam aut invidiam 
aut iracundiam, Binulatoiie intuleria, poBsiscommoyeTe : argumen- 
tum enim ratio ipsa connrmat^ que, simulatque emisaa est, adlusrv* 
scit ; illud autem genus orationis non cognitionem judicis, led map 
gts perturbationem requirit, qnam conaequi, nisi multa et varia et 
copiosa oratione, et simili contentione actionis, nemo potest. Quaze 
qui aut breviter aut summisse dicunt, docere Judioem poMunft, 
commovere non possaot ; in quo sunt omnia." Cie. de Orta. lib. ii 
c. 63. 

13* 
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opj^rtunity to fonn vivid and distinct ideas. For« as 
Qainctilian well observes, he who tells us that a dty 
was sacked, although that one word implies all that oc- 
curred, will produce little, if any, impression on the 
feelings,* in comparison of one who sets before us a 
lively description of the various lamentable circum- 
stances. To tell the whole, he adds, is by no means the 
same as to tell every thing. 

Accordingly it may be observed, that though every 
one understands what is meant by '* a wound," there 
are some who cannot hear a minute description of one 
without fainting. 

The death of ratroclus is minutely related by Homer». 
for the interest of the reader; thou^ to Achilles, whose 
feelings would be sufficiently excited by the bare fact* 
it is told in two words : Kelrat UdrpoicXoc. 

There is an instance related in a number of the Ad- 
venturer, of a whole audience being moved to tears by 
minxtte detail of the circumstances connected with the 
death of a youthful pair at the battle of Fontenoy ; 
though they had previously listened without emotion to 
a general statement of the dreadful carnage in that en* 
gaffement 

It is not, however, with a view to the Feelings only, 
that some copiousness of detail will occasionally be 
needful ; it will often happen that the Judgment cannot 
be correctly formed, without dwelling on circumstances, 
imagina. '^ ^^ seldom if ever oeen noticed, how 

tton needed important among the intellectual quaJifica- 
S hSto^^ tions for the study of history, is a vivid 
Imagination : a faculty which consequently 
a skilful narrator must himself possess, and to which 
he must be able to furnish excitement in others. Some 
may perhaps be startled at this remark, who have been 
accustomea to consider Imagination as having no oiher 

* Dr. Campbell has treated very ably of 101110 circumatancer 
whioh tend to heighten any impreHion. The reader is referred tO' 
the Appendix, [H] for aome extracts 
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c&se than to feign and falsify. Every faculty is liaUe 
to abase and misdirection ; and Imagination among the 
lest : but it is a mistake to suppose that it necessarily 
tends to pervert the truth of history, and to mislead the 
Judgment. On the contrary, our view of any transac- 
tion, especially one that is remote in time or place, will 
necessarily be imperiect, generally, incorrect, unless it 
embrace something more than the bare outline of the 
occurrences ; — ^unless we have before the mind a lively 
idea of the scenes in which the events took place, the 
habits of thought and of feeling of the actors, and all 
the circumstances connected with the transaction;-^ 
unless, in short, we can in a considerable degree trans- 
port ourselves out of our own age, and country, and 
persons, and imagine ourselves the agents or spectators. 
ft is from a consideration of all these circumstances that 
we are enabled to form a right judgment as to the facts 
which History records, and to denve instruction from 
it* What we imagine, may indeed be merely imagi- 
nary, i. e. unreal ; but it may again be what actusdly 
does or did exist. To say that Imagination, if not 
legulated by sound judgment and sufficient knowledge, 
may chance to convey to us false impressions of past 
events, is only to say that man is fallible. But such 
false impressions are even much the more likely to take 
possession of those whose Imagination is feeble or 
uncultivated. They are apt to imagine the things, 
persons, times, countries, &c. which they read of, as 
much less different from what they see around them> 
than is really the case. 

§ 3. It is not, however, always advisable indirect 
to enter iato^ direct detail of circumstances; de«aiptioii. 
which would often have the effect of wear3ring the 
hearer beforehand, with the expectation of a long de- 
scription of something in which he probably does not» 
as yet, feel much interest ; and would also be likely to 
prepare him too much, and forewarn him, as it were, of 

* See Appendix, [I.] 
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Ihe object proposed — ^tbe design kid against his leeliiiM. 
It is observed by Opticians and Astronomers that as&- 
▼iew of a faint star, or, especially, of a comet, presents 
it in much ^ater brilliancy than a direct-view. To 
see a comet m its full splendour, you should look, not 
straight at it, but at some star a little beside it Some- 
thing anaJogous to this, often takes place in mental per- 
ceptions. It will often, therefore, have a better efkct to 
describe obliquely, (if I may so speak,) b^ introducing 
circumstances connected with the main object or event, 
and affected by it, but not absolutely forming a part of 
it And circumstances of this kind may not uufre- 
quently be so selected as to produce a more striking 
unpression of any thinff that is in itself great and re* 
markable, than could be produced by a minute and 
direct description ; because in this way the general, and 
collective result of a whoie, and the effects produced by 
it on other ol;9ects, may be vividly impressed on the 
hearer's mind; the circumstantial, detail of collateral 
matters not drawing off the mind from the contempla- 
tion of the principal matter as one and complete. Thus, 
the woman's application to the King of Samaria, to 
compel her neighbour to fulfil the agreement of sharing 
with her the infant's flesh, fives a more frightful im- 
pression of the horrors of the famine than any more 
direct description could have done ; since it presents to 
us the picture of that hardening of the heart to every 
kindof norror, and that destruction of the ordinary sta^ 
of human sentiment, which is the result of long con- 
tinued Slid extreme misery. ^Nor could any Retail of 
the particular vexations to be suffered by the exUed 
Jews for their disobedience, convey so lively an idea of 
them as that description of their result contained in the 
denunciation of Moses: <*In the evening thou shalt 
say. Would God it were morning ! and in the morning 
thou shalt say. Would Grod it were evening !** 

In the poem of Bokeby, a striking exemplificatioa 
occurs of what has been said : Bertram, in describing 
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the prowess he had displayed as a Buccaneer, does not 
particularise any of his exploits, bat alludes to the 
terrible impression they had left : 

Panama's maids shall long look pale, 
When Risingham inspires the tale ; 
Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
ITiefroward child wiih. Bertram's name. 

The first of Dramatists, who might have been, perhaps, 
the first of Orators, has offered some excellent exempli* 
fications of this rule ; especially in the speech of An* 
tony oyer Caesar's body. 

§ 4. Comparison is one powerful means Comptii> 
of exciting or heightening any emotion : viz. "<^°* 
by presenting a parallel between the case in hand and 
some other that is calculated to call forth such emotions ; 
taking care, of course, to represent the present case as 
stronger than the one it is compared witn, and such as 
ought to afiect us more powerfully. 

When several successive steps of this kind climax 
are employed to raise the feelings gradually 
to thenigbest pitch, (which is the principal emploV' 
ment of what Khetoricians call the Climax,*) a rar 
stronger effect is produced than by the mere presenta- 
tion of the most striking object at once. It is observed, 
by all travellers who have visited the Alps, or other 
stupendous mountains, that they form a very inadequate 
notion of the vastness of the greater ones, till they 
ascend some of the less elevated, (which yet are hugB 
mountains,) and thence view the others still towering 
above them. And the mind, no less than the eye, 
cannot so well take in and do justice to any vast object 
at a single glance, as by several successive approacnes 
and repeated comparisons. Thus, in the well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Yerres, shocked 
as the Romans were likely to be at the bare mention of 

* An^analogOQS Arrangement of Jirgumenu, in order to set forth 
the faU force of the one we mean to dwell upon, wonld^also receire. 
the same appellation ^ and in fact is verjr often combined and blend* 
•d with that which is here spoken o£ 
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tlA cnicifixion of one of tilieir citizens, the sueeeastTe 
steps by which he brings them to the contemplation fA 
such an event, were calculated to work up their feel- 
ings to a much higher pitch : ** It is an outrage to bind 
aKoman citizen ; to scourge him is an atrocious crime; 
to put him to death is almost parricide ; but to crucify 
lum^what shall 1 call it ?" 

It is observed, accordingly, by Aristotle, in speaking 
of Panegyric, that the person whom we would hold up 
to admiration, should always be compared, and advan- 
tageously compared, if possible, with those that are 
aJready ullustrious, but if not, at least with some person 
whom he excels : to excel, being, in itself, he says, a 
ground of admiration^ The same rule will apply, as 
has been said, to all other feelings as well as to Admi- 
ration : Anger, or Pity, for instance, are more eflfectuaUy 
excited if we produce cases such as would call form 
those passions, and which, though similar to those be- 
fore us, are not so strong ; and so with respect lo the rest. 

When it is said, however, that the object which wc 
compare with another, introduced for the purpose, should 
be one which ought to excite the feeling in /question in 
a higher degree than that other, it is not meant that this 
must actuauy be, already, the impression of the hear- 
ers : the reverse will more commonly be the case ; that 
the instances adduced will be such as actually ofkct 
their feelings more strongly than that to which we are 
endeavouring to turn them, till the flame spreads, as it 
were, from the one to the other. This will especially 
hold good in every case where self is concerned ; e. g. 
men feel naturally more indignant at a slight afiront 
offered to themselves, or those closely connected with 
them, than at the most grievous wrong done to a 
stranger ; if, therefore, you would excite their utmost in- 
dignation in such a case, it must be by comparing it with 
a parallel case that concerns themselves ; t. e. oy lead- 
ing them to consider how they would feel were such and 
fiuch an injury done to themselves. And, on the other 
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hand, if you would lead them to a just sense of their own 
faults, it must he hy leading them to contemplate like 
faults in others ; of whi<^ the celehrated parable of Na- 
than, addressed to David, affords an admirable instance. 

It often answers very well to introduce in this manner 
an instance not only avowedly JicttYtotw, but even mani- 
festly impossible, provided it bie but conceivable. A case 
may thus he exhibited more striking and apposite than 
any real or possible one that could be found. I have 
inserted in the Appendix some examples of this kind.* 

^ 5 Another Rule, (which also is con- -^ 
nected in some degree with siyrle,) relates tp rat^and 
the tone of feeling to be manifested by the extenuating 
writer or spesJcer himself, in order to excite "^^'^^d"* 
the most effectually the desired emotions in the minds 
of the hearers. Ajid this is to be accomplished by two 
opposite methods : the one, which is the more obvious, 
is to express openly the feeling in question ; the other, 
to seem labouring to suppress it : in the former method, 
the most forcible remarks are introduced — the most 
direct as well as impassioned kind of description is em- 
ployed — and something of exaggeration introduced, in 
order to carry the hearers as far as possible in the same 
direction iii which the Orator seems to be himself 
hurried, and to infect them, to a certain degree, with the 
emotions and sentiments which he thus manifests : the 
other method, which is often no less successful, is to 
abstain from all remarks, or from all such as come up 
to the expression of feeling which the occasion seems 
to authorize — ^to use a gentler mode of expression than 
the case might fairly warrant — ^to deliver " an unvar- 
nished tale," leaving the hearers to make their own 
comments — and to appear to stifle, and studiously to 
keep within bounds such emotions as may seem natural. 
This produces a kind of reaction in the hearers' minds : 
and being struck with the inadequacy of the expressions, 
and the studio calmneiw of me speaker's manner of 

• Bm Appeadiz, [iL] 
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stating things, compared with what he may naturally btf 
49appo8ed to feel, they will often rush into the opposite 
extreme, and become the more strongly affected by that 
which is set before them in so simple and modest a form. 
And though this method is in reality more artificial than 
the other, the artifice is the more likely (perhaps for 
that very reason) to escape detection : men being less 
on their guard against a speaker who does not seem so 
much labouring to work up their feelings, as to repress 
or moderate his own ; provided that this calmness and 
coolness of manner be not carried to such an extreme 
as to bear the appearance of affectation ; which caution 
is also to be attended to in the other mode of procedure 
no less ; an excessive hyperbolical exaggeration being 
likely to defeat its own object. Aristotle mentions, 
(Rhet. book ix.) though very briefly, these two modes 
of rousing the feelings, the latter under the name of 
Eironeia, which in his time was commonly employed 
to signify, not according to the modem use of " Irony," 
saying ** the contrary to what, is meant," but, what 
later writers usually express by Litotes, i. e " saying 
less than is meant.'* 

The two methods may often be both used on the same 
occasion, beginning with the calm, and proceeding to 
the impassioned, afterwards, when the feelings of the 
hearers are already wrought up to a certain pitch.* 
Universally, indeed, it is a fault carefully to be avoid- 
ed, to express feelings more vehemently than that the 
audience can go along with the speaker ; who would, 
in that case, as Cicero observes, seem like one raving 
among the sane, or intoxicated in the midst of the sober. 
And accordingly, except where from extraneous causes 
the audience are already in an excited state, we must 
carry them forward gradually, and allow time for the 
fire to kindle. The blast which would heighten a 
strong flame, would, if applied too soon, extinguish the 

BAcr.book.1iLclL7. 
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first faint spark. The speech of Antony over Cae^s 
corpse, which has been already mentioned, afibrds an 
admirable example of that combination of the two me- 
thods which has just been spoken of. 

Crenerally, however it will be found that the same 
orators do not excel equally in both modes of exciting 
the feelings ; and it should be recommended to each to 
employ principally that in which he succeeds best ; 
fiince either, if judiciously managed, will generally prove 
effectual for its object. The well-known tale of Inkle 
and Yarico, which is an instance of the extenuating 
method, (as it may be called,) could not, perhaps, have 
been rendered more affecting, if equally so, by the most 
impassioned vehemence and rhetorical heightening. 

In no point, perhaps, more than in that importance 
now under consideration, is the importance of arrange- 
of a judicious arrangement to be perceived. ™®°** 
The natural and suitable order of the parts of a dis- 
course (natural it may be called, because corresponding 
with that in which the ideas suggest themselves to the 
mind) is, that the statements and arguments should first 
be clearly and cahnly laid down and developed, which 
are the ground and justification of such sentiments and 
emotions as the case calls for ; and that, then, the im- 
passioned appeal (supposing the circumstances such as 
admit of or demand this) should be made, to hearers 
well prepared by their previous deliberate conviction, 
for resigning themselves to such feelings as fairly arise 
out of that conviction. The former of these two parts 
may be compared to the back of a sabre ; the latter to 
its edge. The former should be firm and weighty ; the 
latter keen. The writer who is deficient in strength of 
Argument, seems to want weight and stoutness of me- 
tal ; his strokes make but a superficial impression, or 
the weapon is shivered to fragments in his hand. He 
again,, whose Logic is convincing, but whose deficiency 
is in the keenness of his application to the heart and to 
the will of the hearer, seems to be wielding a blunt 

14 
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thoofffa ponderous weapon ; we wonder to find that such 
weighty blows have not cut deeper. And he who re- 
verses the natural order — who begins with a vehement 
address to the feelings, and afterwards proceeds to the 
arguments which alone justify such feelings, reminds 
,tts of one wieldinj^' an excellent sword, but striking with 
the back of it : if he did but turn it round, its blows 
would take effect. 

Divenion § 6- When the occasion or object in (jues- 
of feeiiDgt. tion is not such as calls for, or as is likely 
to excite in those particular readers or hearers, the emo- 
tions required, it is a common rhetorical artifice to turn 
their attention to some object which will call forth these 
feelings : and when they are too much excited to be ca- 
pable of judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn 
tiieir passions, once roused, in the direction required, 
and to make them view the case before them in a very 
different lisht When the metal is heated, it may easily 
he mouldcn into the desired form. Thus, vehement in- 
dignation against some crime may be directed a^inst a 
person who has not been proved guilty of it ; ana vague 
declamations against corruption, oppression, &c. or 
against the mischiefs of anarchy; with high-flown 
panegyrics on liberty, rights of man, &c. or on social 
order, iuatice, the constitution, law, religion, &c. will 
gradually lead the hearer to take for granted, without 
proof, tliat the measure proposed will lead to these evils 
or these advantages; ana it will inconsequence become 
the object of groundless abhorrence or admiration. For 
the very utterance of such words as have a multitude 
id what may be called stimulating ideas associated with 
them, will operate like a charm on the minds, especially 
of the ignorant and unthinking, and raise such a tu- 
mult of leeling as will efiectually blind their judgment ; 
80 that a string of vague abuse or panegyric, will often 
have the eflfect of a train of sound Argument. This arti- 
fice faUa under the head of *< Inelevant Conclusion," or 
ignonUiotkncki, mentioned in the Treatise on Fallacies 
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Chap. III. — Of the favourable or unfavourabk dssM- 
sition of the hearers towards the Speaker or nh 
opponent. 

§ 1. In raising afavouiable impression of indiraot 
the speaker, or an unfavourable one of his leif^om- 
opponent, a peculiar tact will of course be °>«^^*t»on' 
necessary; especially in the former, since direct self- 
commendation will usually be disgustine, to a greater 
degree, even than a direct personal attack on anodi^ ; 
though, if the Orator is pleading his own cause, or one 
in which he is personally concerned, (as was the case 
in the speech of Demosthenes concerning the Crown,) 
a greater allowance will be made for him on this point ; 
especially if he be a very eminent person, and one who 
mav safely appeal to public actions performed by him. 
Thus Pencles is represented by Thucydidesas claiming, 
directly, when speaking in his own vindication, exacthr 
the qualities (good Sense, good Principle, and Good- 
will) which Aristotle la3rs down as constituting the 
character which we must seek to appear in. But thea 
ft is to be observed, that the historian represents him as 
accustomed to address the people with more authonhr 
than others for the most part ventured to assume. It 
is by the expression of wise, amiable, and generous 
Sentiments^ that Aristotle recommends the speaker to 
manifest his own character;* but even this most 
generally be done in an obliqtie\ and seemingly inci- 
dental manner, lest the hearers be disgusted with a 

*Wlien (as of course will often happen) tiie hearers are thus 
induced, on insufficient erounds, to give the speaker full credit for 
moral excellence, from his merely uttering the language of it, the 
fallacy which in this case misleads them mav be regarded as that of 
undistributed middle : *' a good man would speak so and so ; the 
speaker does this ; therefore he must be a good man." 

t E. O. " It would bo needless to impress upon you the maxim,*' 
Jtc. " Yon cannot be ignorant," ko. fcc. " I am not advancinff 
any high pretensions in expressing the sentiments which such «l 
«c«ai^n must call forth in eyery honest heart," &e. 
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pompouB and Btudied display of fine sentiments ; and 
care must also be taken not to affront them by seeming^ 
to inculcate, as something likely to be new to them, 
iw^ft yima which they regard as almost truisms. Of course 
the application of this last caution must vary according 
to the character of the persons addressed ; that mi^ht 
excite admiration and gratitude in one audience, which 
anoUier would receive with indignation and ridicule. 
Most men, however, are disposed rather to overrate than 
to extenuate their own moral judgment ; or at least to be 
jealous of any one*s app«iring to underrate it 
Sloqveace Universally indeed, in the Arguments used. 
Illative, a^ ^ell as in the appeals made to the feelinjgs, 
a consideration must be bad of the hearers, whetner 
they are learned or ignorant — of this or that profession 
— nation — character, &c. and the address must be 
adapted to each ; so that there can be no excellence of 
writing or speaking, in the abstract ; nor can we any 
more pronounce on the Eloquence of any Composition, 
than upon the wholesomeness of a medicine, without 
knowing for whom it is intended. The less enlightened 
the hearers, the harder, of course, it is to make them 
comprehend a long and complex train of Reasoning ; 
80 mat sometimes me arguments, in themselves the most 
cogent, cannot be employed at all with effect ; and the- 
reat will need an expansion and copious illustration 
which would be needless, and therefore tiresome, (as 
has been above remarked,) before a different kind of 
audience. On the other hand, their feelings may be 
excited by much bolder and coarser expedients ; such as 
those are the most ready to employ, and the most likely 
to succeed in, w^ho are themselves a little removed 
above the vulgar ; as may be seen in the effects produced 
by fanatical preachers. But there are none whose feel- 
ings do not occasionally need and admit of excitement 
by the powers of eloquence; only there is a more 
exquisite skill required in thus afiTecting the educated 
olasses, than the populace. " The less improved in 
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kfumledge and discernment the hearers are, the easier 
it is for the speaker to work upon their passionB, and hj 
working on their passions, to obtain his end. This, it 
must be owned, appears on the other hand to give a 
considerable advantage to the preacher; as in no con« 
gregation can the bulk of the people be regarded as on 
a footing, in point of hnprovement, with either House 
<d Parliament, or with the Judges in a Court of Judica- 
ture. It is certain, that the more gross the hearers are, 
the more avowedly may you address yourself to their 
passions, and the less occasion there is for argument ; 
whereas, the more intelli^nt they are, the more covertly 
must you operate on their passions, and the more atten- 
tive must you be in regard to the justness, or at least 
the speciousness, of your reasoning. Hence some have 
strangely concluded, that the only scope for eloquence 
is in naranguing the multitude ; tnat in gaining over to 
your purpose men of knowledge and breemng, the 
exertion of oratorical talents hath no influence. This 
is precisely as if one should argue, because a mob is 
much more easily subdued than regular troops, there is 
no occasion for the art of war, nor is there a proper 
field for the exertion of military skill, unless when you 
are quelling an undisciplined rabble. Every body sees, 
in this case, not only how absurd such a way of argu- 
ing would be, but that the very reverse ought to be the 
<ionclusion. The reason why people do not so quickly 
perceive the absurdity in the other case, is, that they 
affix no distinct meaning to the word eloquence, often 
denoting no more by that term than simply the power 
of movmg the passions. But even in this improper 
acceptation, thmr notion is far from being just; for 
wherever there are men, learned or ignorant, civilized 
or barbarous, there are passions ; and the greater the 
difficulty is in afl^mg these, the more art is requisite**' 
It may be added to what Dr. C. has here remarked, 
that the title of eloquent may have come to be ofttft 

* CtmpbcU'f RhtUtie, tr. i. cli. s. mo. 3, pp. 334, 335. 
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limited to such compositionB as he is speaking of, fnHD 
the circumstance that their eloquence is (to readers of 
cultivated mind) more conspicuous. That which affects 
our own feelings is not, by us, at the time at least, per- 
ceived to be eloquence. See note to the next section. 

On the other hand, it is, as has been said, in Sesame 
degree more difficult to bring the uneducated to a com- 
prehension of the arguments employed ; and this, not 
only from their reasoning-powers having less general 
cultivation, but also, in many instances, from their ig- 
norance of the subject ; — their needing to be informed of 
the facts, and to have the principles explained to them, 
on which the argument proceeds. And I cannot but 
think that the generality of sermons seem to pre-sup- 
pose a degree of religious knowledge in the hearers 
greater than many of them would be found on exami- 
nation to possess. When this is the case, the most an- 
gelic eloquence must be unavailing to any practical 
purpose. 

In no point more than in that now under consideration^ 
viz. the Conciliation (to adopt the term of the Latin 
writers) of the hearers, is it requisite to consider who 
and what the hearers are ; for when it is said that good 
Sense, good Principle, and Good-will, constitute the 
character which, the speaker ought to establish of him- 
self, it is to be remembered that every one of these is 
to be considered in reference to the opmions and habits 
of the audience. To think very differently from his 
hearers, may often be a sign of the Orator's wisdom and 
worth ; but they are not likely to consider it so. A 
witty satirist* has observed, that ** it is a short way to 
obtam the reputation of a wise and reasonable man, 
whenever any one tells you his opinion, to acree with 
him. " Without going the full length of compktely act- 
ing on this maxim, it is absolutely necessary to remem- 
ber, that in proportion as the speaker manifests his 
from the opinions and principles of his audience, 

• Swift. 
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BO far, he runs the risk at least of impairing their esti- 
laation of his judgment. But this it is often necessarf 
to do when any serious object is proposed ; because it 
will commonly happen that the very End aimed at shall 
be one which implies a change of sentiments, or even 
of principles and character, in the hearers. 

This must be very much the case with any preacher 
of the Gospel ; but must have been much more so with 
its first promulgators. "Christ crucified?* was "to 
the Jews a stumolinff-block, and to the Greeks, foolish- 
ness." The total change required in all the notions, 
habits, and systems of conduct in the first converts, con- 
stituted an obstacle to the reception of the new religion, 
which no other that has prevailed ever had to contend 
with. The striking contrast which Mahommedism pre- 
sents, in this respect, to Christianity, constitutes the ra- 
pid diffusion of the two, by no means parallel cases. 

Those indeed who aim only at popularity, are right 
in conforming their sentiments to those of the hearers, 
rather than the contrary ; but it is plain that though in 
this way they obtain the greatest reputation for Elo- 
quence, they deserve it the less ; it being much easier, 
according to the tale related of Mahomet, to go to the 
mountain, than to bring the mountain to us. " Little 
force is necessary to pushdown heavy bodies placed on 
the verge of a declivity ; but much force is requisite to 
stop them in their progress, and push them up. If a 
man should say, that, because the first is more frequent- 
ly effected than the last, it is the best trial of strength* 
and the only suitable use to which it can be applied, we 
should at least not think him remarkable for distinct- 
ness in his ideas. Popularity alone, therefore, is no 
test at all of the eloquence of the speaker, no more than 
velocity alone would be, of the force of the external 
impulse originally given to the body moving. As in 
this the direction of the body, and ouer circumstances* 
must be taken into the account ; so, in that, you mast 
consider the tendency of the teaching, whether it fa- 
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TtmiB or opposes the vices of the hearers. To head a 
sect, to inmse party spirit, to make men arro^t, un- 
charitable, and malevolent, is the easiest task mia^pna- 
ble, and to which almost any blockhead is fully equal. 
Bat to produce the contrary effect, to subdue the spirit 
of faction, and that monster,spiritual pride, widi which 
it is invariably accompanied, to inspire equity, modera- 
tion, and charity into men's sentiment's and conduct 
with regard to others, is the genuine test of eloquence.*'* 
There is but little Eloque&ce in convincing men that 
they are in the ri^ht, or inducing them to approve a 
character which comcides with their own. 
Difflcui- ^® Christian preacher therefore is in this 

ties of a respect placed in a difficult dilemma ; since 
Freacher. jjg jj^y gg g^jg tj^^t the less he complies with 

the depraved judgments of man's corrupt nature, the less 
acceptable is he likely to be to that depraved judgment 
But he who would claim the highest rank as an Ora- 
tor, (to omit all nobler considerations,) must be the one 
who is the most successful, not in gaining popular ap- 
plause, but in carrying his point, whatever it be. The 
preacher, however, who is intent on this object, should 
use all such precautions as are not inconsistent with 
it, to avoid raising unfavourable impressions in his 
hearers. Much will depend on a gentle and concilia- 
tory manner ; nor is it necessary that he should, at 
once, in an almipt and offensive form, set forth all the 
differences of sentiment between himself and his con- 
gregation, instead of winning them over by degrees ; 
and in whatever point, and to whatever extent, he may 
suppose them to a^ree with him, it is allowable, and 
for that reason advisable, to dwell on that agreement; 
as the Apostles began every address to the Jews by an 
app^ to the Prophets, whose authority they admitted ; 
and as Paul opens his discourse to the Athemans , 
(though unfortunately the words of our translation are ' 
likely to convey an opposite idea) by a commendatioa 

* Campbell'i BMorie, b. i. oh. x. mo. K. p. 889. 
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of their respect for relieion.* And above all, where 
censare is called for, the speaker should avoid, not 
merely on Christian, but also on rhetorical principles* 
all appearance of exultation in his own superiority — 
of contempt — or of uncharitable triumph in the detec- 
tion of faults : ** in mediness, instructing them that op- 
pose themselves.** 

Of all hostile feelings. Envy is, perhaps, the hardest 
to be subdued ; because hardly any one owns it, even 
to himself ; but looks out for one pretext after another 
to justify his hostility. 

§ 2. Of intellectual qualifications, there is p^j-g, ^^ 
one which, it is evident, should not only not npuUtiott 
be blazoned forth, but should in a great mea- ^o' eio- 
sure be concealed, or kept out of sight; viz. *^®°®®- 
rhetorical skill; since whatever is attributed to the 
Eloquence of the speaker, is so much deducted from the 
strength of his cause. Hence, Pericles is represented 
by Thucydides as artfully claiming, in his vindication 
of himself, the power of explaining the measures he 
proposes, not, fjoquencein/wrsuoiitng their adoption.! 
And accordingly a skilful orator seldom fails to notice 
and extol the eloquence of his opponent, and to warn 
the hearers against beine misled by it It is a peculi- 
arity therefore in the rhetorical art, that in it, more 
than in any other, vanity has a direct and immediate 
tendency to interfere with the proposed object. Exces- 
sive vanity may indeed, in various ways, prove an im- 
pediment to success in other pursuits; but m the endea- 
vour to persuade, all wish to appear excellent in that 
art, operates as a hindrance. A Poet, a Statesman, or 
a (General, &c. though extreme covetousness of applause 
may mislead them, wiU, however, attain their respec- 
tive Ends, certainly not the less for being admired as 
excellent, in Poetry, Politics, or War : but the Orator 

* Aandatitwsnipovs, Toat " too ■uperttitioai,*' but (as almoft alQ 
commentatori are now agreed) " very much diiipoted to the wonhip^ 
of BWine Beings." 

t Bee th« MoUo, which ii from hia speech. 
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attains his End the better the less he is regarded as aa 
O^tor ; if he can make the hearers beliere that he is 
not only a stranger to all unfair artifice, but even des- 
titute of all persuasive skill whatever, he will persuade 
them the more effectually,* and if tiiere ever could be 
an absolutely perfect Orator, no one would (at the time 
at least) discover that he was so.f And thisconsidera* 
tion may serve to account for the fact which Cicero re- 
marks upon {De Orator e^ book i.) as so inexplicable ; 
viz. the small number of persons who, down to his time 
had obtained high reputation as orators, compared with 
those who had obtained excellence in other pursuits. 
Few men are destitute of the desire of admiration ; and 
most are especially ambitious of it in the pursuit to 
which they have chiefly devoted themselves ; the Ora- 
tor therefore is continually tempted to sacrifice the sub- 
stance to the shadow, by aiming rather at the admira- 
tion of the hearers, than their conviction ; and thus to 
fail of that excellence in his art which he might other- 
wise be well qualified to attain, through the desire of a 
reputation for it. And on the other nand, some may 
have been really persuasive speakers who yet may not 

* " I am no orator, as Brutus is," &c. Shaksp. Julias Cesar. 

t The folio wins passage from a review of " The Heart of Mid* 
Lothian,** coincides precisely with what has here been remarked : 
" We cannot bestow the same unqualified praise on another cele- 
brated scene, Jeannie's interview with Queen Caroline. Jeannie'S 
pleading appears to us much too rhetorical for the person and for 
the occasion : and the queen's answer, supposinir her to hare been 
overpowered by Jeannie's entreaties, ' This is ^oquence/ is stiU 
worse. Had it httn eloquence, it must necessarily have been un* 
perceived by the queen. If there is any art of which ctlart artem 
IS the basis, it is this. The instant it peeps out, it defeats iu own 
object, by diverting our attention from the subject to the spMsaker* 
and that, with a suspicion of his sophistry equal to our admiration 
of his ingenuity. A man who, in answer to an earnest address to the 
feelings of his hearer, is told, ' you have spoken eloquentlv,' feels 
that he has failed. Efiie, when she entreats Sharpitlaw to allow her 
to see her sister, U eloquent j and his answer accordinglv betrays 
perfect unconsciousness that she has been so ; ' Tou shall see voor 
sister,* he began, * if yonll tell me '—then interrupting himseu, h« 
added iu t more hurried tone, ' no, you shall see your sister, 
whether yon tell me or no.' ** QiMrteriy KnU», No. u. p. 118. 
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have ranked high in men's opinion, and may not hare 
been known to possess that art of which they gave proof 
by their skilful concealment of it There is no point» 
in short, in which report is so little to be trusted* 

If I were asked to digress a little from my p^dent 
subject, and to say what I should recommend and con- 
in point of monJity and of prudence, to the •cienUoui 
Speaker or Writer, and to those whom he *^®""®* 
addresses with respect to the precept just given, I should 
in reply, counsel him who wishes to produce a perma' 
nent enect, (for I am not now adverting to tiie case of 
a barrister,) to keep on the side of what he believes to 
be truth ; and, avoiding all sophistry, to aim only at 
setting forth that truth as strongly as possible, (com- 
bating of course, any unjust personal prejudice against 
himself,) without any endeavour to gain applause for 
his own abilities. If he is himself thoroughly con- 
vinced, and 8trong;ly impressed, and can keep clear of the 
seductions of vanity, he will be more likely in this way 
to gain due credit for the strength of his cause, than by 
yielding to a feverish anxiety about the opinion that 
others may form of him. And as I should of course 
advise the reader or hearer to endeavour, in each case, 
to form his judgment according to the real and valid 
arguments urged, and to regulate his feelings and sen- 
timents according to what the case justly (»11b for, so, 
with a view to this end, I would suggest these two 
cautions ; first, to keep in mind that there is danger of 
over-rating as well as of under-rating the eloquence of 
what is said ; and that to attribute to the skill of the 
advocate what really belongs to the strength of bis 
cause, is just as likely to lead to error as the opposite 
mistake : and secondly, to remember that when the 
feelings are strongly excited, they are not necessarily 
over-excited : it may be that they are oidy brought into 
the state which the occasion rally justifies ; or even 
that they still fall short of this.* 

* SeePutiLehap. I.^ii 
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Aehaneter § 3. Of the three points which Arioftotle 
''m'wMveU ^^^^ ^® orator to claim credit for, it might 
u integrity seem at first sight that one, viz. *< Good- 
requisite. will,'* is unnecessary to be mentioned ; since 
Ability and Integrity would appear to comprehend, in 
most cases at least, all that is needed. A virtuous man, 
it maybe said, must wish well to his countrymen, or to 
any persons whatever whom he may be addressing. 
But on a more attentive consideration, it will be manifest 
that Aristotle had good reason for mentioning this head* 
If the speaker were believed to wish well to his Country^ 
and to every individual of it, yet if he were suspected 
of being unfriendly to the political or other Fartu to 
which his hearers belonged, they would listen to him 
with prejudice. The abilities and the conscientiousness 
of Phocion seem not to have been doubted by any ; but 
these were so far from gaining him a favourable hear- 
ing among the Democratical party at Athens, (who 
knew him to be no friend to Democracy,) that they 
probably distrusted him the more ; as one whose public 
spirit would induce him, and whose talents might 
enable him, to subvert the existing Constitution. 

Party^pirit ^'^ ^^ ^^® ™®®^ powerful engines, accord- 
ingly, of the orator, is this kmd of appeal 
to party-spirit. Party-spirit may, indeed be considered 
in another point of view, as one of the Passions which 
may be directly appealed to, when it can be brought to 
operate in the direction^required ; t. e. when the con- 
duct the writer or speaker is recommending appears 
likely to ^tify party-spirit; but it is the indirect 
appeal to it which is now under consideration; viz. 
the favour, credit, and weight which the speaker will 
derive from appearing to be of the same party with the 
hearers, or at least not opposed to it. And this is a 
sort of credit which he may claim more ojpenly and 
avowedly than any other ; and he may likewise throw 
discredit on his opponent in a less offensive, but not 
less effectual manner. A man cannot say in direct 
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terms, " I am a wise and worthy man, and my adver- 
sary the reverse ;" but he is allowed to say, "I adhere 
to me principles of Mr. Pitt or of Mr. Fox ;" « I am a 
friend to Presbyterlanism or to Episcopacy," (as the 
case may be,) and *' my opponent, the reverse;" which 
is not regarded as an ofbnce against modesty, and yet 
amounts virtually to as strons a self-commendation, 
and as decided vituperation, in me eyes of those imbued 
with party-spirit, as if every kind of merit and of 
demerit had been enumerated : for to zealous party-men, 
zeal for their party will very often either imply, or stand 
as a substitute for, every other kind of worth. 

Hard, indeed, therefore is the task of him whose 
object is to counteract party-spirit, and to soften the 
violence of those prejudices which spring from it. * His 
only resource must be to take care that he give no 
ground for being supposed imbued with the violent and 
unjust prejudices of the opposite party — that he give his 
audience credit, (since it rarely happens but Ihat each 
party has some tenets that are reasonable,) for whatever 
there may be that deserves praise — ^that he proceed gra- 
dually and cautiously in removing the errors with which 
they are infected — ^and above aU, that he studiously dis* 
claim and avoid the appearance of any thing like a 
feeling of personal hostility, or personal contempt. 

[f the orator's character can be sufficiently Acharaeter 
established in respect of Abihty, and also of *<>*■ intern- 
Good- will towards the hearers, it might at *y"^""»*«- 
first sight appear as if this would be sufficient ; since 
the former of these would imply the Power, and the 
latter the Inclination, to give the best advice, whatever 
might be his Moral ch£u:acter. But Aristotle (in his 

* " Of all the pieposseuiong in the minds of the hearers, which 
tend to impede or counteract the design of the speaker, party-spirit, 
where it happens to prevail, is the most pernicious : being at once 
the most inflexible, and the most unjust. **** Violent party-men 
not only lose all sympathy with those of the opposite side, but even 
contract an antipathy to them. This, on some occasions, even tho 
diTinett eloquence will net sormoant."— CoapfteU's AAstoHc. 

15 
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Politics) justly remarks that this last is also requisite 
to be insisted on, in order to produce entire confidence ; 
for, says he, though a man cannot be suspected of 
wanting Good- will towards himself, yet many very able 
men act most absurdly, even in their own affiurs, for 
want of Moral virtue ; being either blinded or overcome 
by their Passions, so as to sacrifice their own most 
important interests to their present gratification; and 
much more, therefore, may they be expected to be thus 
seduced by personal temptations, in the advice they 
give to others. Pericles, accordingly, in the speecn 
which has been already referred to, is represented by 
Thucydides as insisting not only on his political ability 
and his patriotism, but also on nis unimpeached intee* 
rity, as a qualification absolutely necessary to entiue 
him to their confidence ; " for the man," says he, " who 
possesses every other requisite, but is overcome by the 
temptation of interest, will be ready to sell every thing 
for the gratification of his avarice." 
Character § 4. From what has been said of the 
of opponent. Speaker's recommendation of himself to the 
audience, and establishment of his authority with them, 
sufficient rules may readily be deduced for the analo- 
gous process — the depreciation of an opponent. Both 
of these, and especially the latter, under the offensive 
title of 'personality i are by many indiscriminately decried 
as unfair rhetorical tricks : and doubtless they are, in 
the majority of cases, sophistically employed : and by 
none more effectually thsui by those wno are perpetu- 
ally declaiming against such Fedkcies ; the unthinking 
hearers not being prepared to expect any from those 
who represent themselves as holding them in such ab- 
horrence. But surely it is not in itself an unfair topic 
of argument, in cases not admitting of decisive and un- 
questionable proof, to urge that the one party deserves 
the hearers' confidence, or that the other is justly an 
object of their distrust. " If the measure is a good 
one," it has been said, « will it become bad because it 
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18 supported by a bad man ? if it is bad, will it become 
good, because supported by a ^ood man ? if the mea- 
sure be really inexpedient, why not at once show that 
it is so ? Your producing these irrelevant and incon- 
clusive arguments, in lieu of direct ones, though not 
sufficient to prove that the measure you thus oppose is 
a good one, contributes to prove that you yourself re- 
gard it as a good one." Now to take thus for granted, 
mat, in fevery case, decisive arguments to prove a mea- 
sure bad or good, independent of all consideration of the 
character of its advocates, could be found, and also could 
be made clear to the persons addressed, is a manifest 
begging of the question. There is no doubt that the 
generality of men are too much disposed to consider 
more, who proposes a measure, than what it is that is 
proposed ; (and probably would continue to do so, even 
under a system of annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage ;) and if a warning be ^iven against an exces- 
sive tendency to this way of judging, it is reasonable, and 
may be useful ; nor should any one escape censure who 
confines himself to these topics, or dwells principally on 
them, in cases where " direct" arguments are to be ex- 

Eected : but they are not to be condemned in toto as " irre- 
jvant and inconclusive," on the ground that they are only 
probable, and not in themselves decisive ; it is only in 
matters of strict science, and that too, in arguing to scien- 
tific men, that the character of the advocates (as well as 
all other probable Arguments) should be wholly put out 
of the question. Is every one chargeable with weakness 
or absurdity who believes that the earth moves round 
the Sun, on the authority of Astronomers, without 
having himself scientifically demonstrated it ? 

And it is remarkable that tiie necessity of Character of 
allowing some weight to this consideration, ^^^^ ^^ 
in political matters, increases in proportion SSSuro**^ 
as any country enjoys a /ree government, most import- 
K all the power be in the hands of a few of Gorera.*^* 
the higher orders, who have the opportunity ment. 
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at least, of obtaining education, it is conceiTaUe, 
whether probable or not, that they may be brought 
to try eacn proposed measure exclusively on its intrm- 
sic merits, by aostract arguments; but can any man, in 
his senses, really believe that the great mass of the 
people, or even any considerable portion of them, can 
ever ^ssess so much political knowledge, patience in 
investigation, and sound Logic, (to say nothing of can- 
dour,) as to be able and willing to judge, and to ju4ge 
correctly, of every proposed politicsd measure, in the 
abstract, without any regard to their opinion of the per- 
sons who propose it ? And it is evident, that in every 
case in which the hearers are not completely competent 
judges, they not only will, but must, take into conside- 
ration the characters of those who propose, support, or 
dissuade any measure ; — the persons they are connected 
with — the designs they may be supposed to entertain, 
&c ; though, undoubtedly, an excessive and exclusive 
re^d to Persons rather than Aiguments, is one of the 
chief Fallacies against which men ought to be cautioned. 
But if the opposite mode of jud^ng in every case 
were to be adopted without limitation, it is plain that 
children could not be educated. Indeed, happily for the 
world, most of them, who should be allowed to proceed 
on this plan, would, in consequence, perish in childhood. 
A pious Christian, again, has the same implicit reliance 
on his God, even where unable to judge of the reason- 
ableness of his commands and dispensations, as a duti- 
ful and affectionate child has on a tender parent. Now, ** 
though such a man is of course regarded by an Atheist 
as weak and absurd, it is surely on account of his ^- 
lieff not of his consequent conduct, that he is so regarded. 
Even Atheists would in general admit that he is acting 
reasonably, on the supposition that there is a God, who 
has revealed Himself to man. 
Authority § 5. In no way, perhaps, are men, not bi- 

perience. their favourable or unfavourable judgment 
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of their adyisers, than in whatrektes to the authority 
derived from Experienee. Not that Experience ou^ht 
not to be allowed to have peat weight: but that 
men are apt not to consider with sufficient attention, 
what it is that constitutes Experience in each point ; 
so that frequently one man shall have credit for much 
experience, in what relates to the matter in hand, and 
another, who, perhaps, possesses as much, or more, 
shall be underrated as wanting it The vulgar, of all 
ranks, need to be warned, first, that time alone does 
not constitute Experience: so that many years may 
have passed over a man*s head) witliout his even 
haying had the same opportunities of acquiring it as 
another, much younger; secondly, that the longest 
practice in conducting any business in one way, does 
not necessarily confer any Experience in conducting 
it in a different way : e.g. on experienced Husbandman, 
or Minister of State, in Persia, would be much at a loss 
in Europe ; and if they had some things less to learn 
than an entire novice, on the other hand they would 
have much to unlearn : and, thirdly, that merely being 
conversant about a certain class of subjeciSt does not 
confer Experience in a case, where the Operalions said, 
the End proposed, are different. It is said that there 
was an Amsterdam merchant, who had dealt lar£;ely 
in com sdl his life, who had never seen a field of wheat 
growing ; this man had doubtless acquired by Experi- 
ence, an accurate judgment of the qualities of each de- 
scription of com — of the best methods of storing it — of 
the arts of buying and selling it at proper times, &c. ; 
but he would have been greatly at loss in its cultiva- 
tion ; though he had been, in a certain way, long con- 
versant about corn. Nearly similar is the Experience 
of a practised Lawyer, (supposing him to be nothing 
more,) in a case of Legislation ; because he has been 
long conversant about Law, the unreflecting attribute 
great weight to his legislative judgment; wnereas his 
constant habits of fixing his thoughts on what the law 

15* 
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ii, and withdrawing it from the irrelerant question of 
what the law ought to be ; — ^his careful obseirance of 
a moltitade of rmes, (which afbrd the more scope for 
the display of his skill, in proportion as they are arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, and unaccountable,) with a studied 
indiilerence as to that which is foreign from his busi- 
ness, the convenience or inconvenience of those Rules, 
— ^may be expected to operate unfayourably on his judg- 
ment in questions of Legislation: and are likely to 
counterbalance the advantages of his superior know- 
ledge, even in such points as do bear on the question. 

In matters connected with Political>economy, the ex- 
perience of practical men is often appealed to in opposi- 
tion to those who are called Theorists ; even though 
the latter perhaps are deducing conclusions from a wide 
induction of facts, while the experience of the others 
will often be found only to amount to their having been 
long conversant with the details of office, and having 
all that time gone on in a certain beaten track, from 
which they never tried, or witnessed, or even imagined, 
a deviation. 

So also the authority derived from experience of a 
practical Miner — i. e. one who has wrought all his life 
in one mine — will sometimes delude a speculator into 
a vain search for metal or coal, against the opinion per- 
haps of Theorists, i. e. persons of extensive geological 
observation. 

*< It may be added, that there is a proverbial maxim 
which bears witness to the advantage sometimes pos- 
sessed by an observant by-stander over those actually 
engaged in any transaction. < The looker-on often sees 
more of the game than the players.' Now the looker- 
on is precisely (in Greek Becjpdg) the Theorist. 

*^ When then you find any one contrasting, in this 
and in other subjects, what he calls experience, with 
theory, you will usually perceive on attentive exami- 
nation, that he is in reality comparing the results of a 
confinedi with that of & wider, experience ; — a more im- 
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perfect and crude theory, with one more cautioiuiy 
named, and based on a more copious induction."* 

The consideration then of the character of the speak- 
er, and of his opponent, beini^ of so much importance, 
hoth as a legitimate source of Persuasion, in many instan- 
ces, and also as a topic of Fallacies, it is evidently in- 
cumbent on the omtor to be well versed in this branch 
of the art, with a view both to the justifiable advance- 
ment of his own cause, and to the detection and expo- 
sure of unfair artifice in an opponent. It is neither 
possible, nor can it in justice be expected, that this 
mode of persuasion should be totally renounced and ex- 
ploded, great as are the abuses to which it is liable ; but 
the speaker is bound, in conscience, to abstain from 
those abuses himself ; and, in prudence, to be on his 
guard against them in others. 

To enumerate the various kinds of impres- charge of 
aions favourable and unfavourable, that inconais- 
hearers or readers may entertain concerning ^^^7* 
any one, would be tedious and superfluous. But it may 
he worth observing, that a charge of inconsistency, as it 
is one of the most disparaging, is also one that is per- 
haps the most frequently urged with efiect, on insuffi- 
cient grounds. Strictly speaking, inconsistency (such 
at least as a wise and good man is exempt from) is the 
maintaining at the same time two contradictory proposi- 
tions ; whether expressed in lan^age, ot implied in 
sentiments or conduct. As e. g. if an author,t in an 
aigumentative work, while he represents every syllo- 
gism as futile and fallacious reasoning, admits that all 
reasoning may be exhibited in the form of syllogisms ; 
or, if me same person who censures and abhors 
oppression, yet practises it towards others; or if a 
man prescrilies two medicines which neutralize each 
other's effects, &c 

But a man is often censured as inconsistent, if he 

* See Folitical-Eoonony, Lect iii. p. 66. 
t Dr. Stewart 
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DiArent changes his plans or hie opinions on any 
notion! of point And certainly if he does this often, 
moonai»- ^^ lightly, that is good ground for withhold- 
°^^' ing confidence from him. fiut it would he 

more precise to characterize him 2s fickle and unsteady* 
than as inconsistent ; because this use of the term tends 
to confound one fault with another ; viz. with the hold- 
ins of two incompatible opinions at once. 

DMiy moreover, a man is often charged with inconsis- 
tency for approving some parts of a book — ^system — 
character, &c. and disapproving others ; — for being now 
an advocate for peace, and now, for war ; — in short, for 
accommodating his judgment or his conduct to the cir- 
cumstances before him, as the mariner sets his sails to 
the wind. In this case there is not even any change of 
mind implied ; yet for this a man is often taxed with 
inconsistency ; &ough in many instances there would 
even be an inconsistency in the opposite procedure ; e. g. 
in not shifting the sails, when the wind changes. 

In the other case indeed — ^when a man does change 
his mind — he implies some error, either first or last. 
But some errors every man is liable to, who is not in- 
fallible. He, therefore, who prides himself on his con- 
sistency, on the ground of resolving never to change his 
plans or opinions, does virtually (unless he means to 
proclaim himself either too dull to detect his mistakes, 
or too obstinate to own them) lay claim to infallibility. 
And if at the same time he ridicules (as is often done) 
the absurdity of a claim to infallibility, he is guilty of 
a gross inconsistency in the proper and primary sense 
of the word. 

But it is much easier to boast of consistency than to 
preserve it For, as, in the dark, or in a fog, adverse 
troops may take post near each other, without mutual 
recognition, and consequently without contest, but as 
soon as dayli|^ht comes, the weaker give place to the 
stronger ; so, m a misty and darkened mind, the most 
incompatible opinions may exist together, without any 
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iierception of tbeir discrepancy ; till the understanding 
becomes sufficiently enlightened to enable the man to 
reject the less reasonabte opinions, and retain the op- 
posites. 

It may be added, that it is a very fair ground for dis- 
paraging any one's judgment, if he maintains any doc- 
trine or system, avowedly for the sake of consistency. 
That must always be a bad reason. If the system, &c 
is right, you should pursue it because it is right, and 
not because you have pursued it hitherto ; if it is wrong, 
your haying once committed a fault is a poor reason to 
give for persisting in it. 

It only remains to observe, on this head, that (as 
Aristotle teaches) the place for the disparagement of an 
opponent is, for the first speaker, near the close of his 
discourse, to weaken the force of what may be said in 
reply ; and, for the opponent, near the opening, to les- 
sen the influence of what has been already said. 

§ 6. Either a personal prejudice, such as 
has been just mentioned, or some other pas- aWe'^pwh 
sion unfavourable to the speaker's object, siomtobe 
may already exist in the minds of the hear- ^J^^^ 
ers, which it must be his business to allay. 

It is obvious that this will the most effectually be 
done, not by endeavouring to produce a state of perfect 
csdmness and apathy, but by exciting some contrary 
emotion. And here it is to be observed that some pas- 
sions may be, rhetorically speaking, opposite to each 
other, though in strictness they are not so ; viz. when- 
ever they are incompatible with each other: e. g. the 
opposite, strictly speaking, to anger, would be a feeling 
of good- will and approbation towards the person in 
Question ; but it is not by the excitement of this, alone, 
Uiat anger may be allayed ; for fear is, practically, con- 
traiy to it also ; as is remarked by Aristotle, who philo- 
sopnically accounts for this, on the principle that anger, 
implying a desire to inflict punishment, must imply also 
a supposition that it is possible to do so ; and accordingly 
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men do not, he says, feel anger towards one who is so 
much superior as to be manifestly out of their reach ; 
and the object of their anger ceases to be so, as soon as 
he becomes an object of apprehension. Of course the 
conrerse also of this holds good ; anger, when it pre- 
vails, in like manner subduing fear. Savage nations, 
accordingly, having no military discipline, are accus- 
tomed to work themselves up into a phrensy of race by 
their war-songs and dances, in order to excite tnem- 
selves to courage.* Compassion, likewise, may be 
counteracted either by disapprobation, by jealousy, by 
fear, or by disgust and horror ; and envy, either by good- 
will, or by contempt. 

This is the more necessary to be attended to, in or« 
der that the Orator may be on his ^ard against inad* 
vertently defeating his own object, by exciting feelings 
at variance with those he is endeavouring to produce, 
though not strictly contrary to them. Aristotle accord- 
ingly notices, with this view the diflference between the 
" Pitiable," {iXeeivov,) and the " Horrible or Shocking," 
(detvov,) which, as he observes, excite different feel- 
ings, destructive of each other ; so that the Orator must 
be warned, if the former is his object, to keep clear of 
any thing that may excite the latter. 

It will often happen that it will be easier to give a 
neit direction to the unfavourable passion, than to sub- 
due it ; e. g. to turn the indignation, or the laughter, of 
the hearers against a different object. Indeed, when- 
ever the case will admit of this, it will generally prove 
the more successful expedient ; because it does not im- 
pl^ the accomplishment of so great a change in the 
mmds of the hearers. 

* See Aritt. JRAef . b. ii. in his Treatise! on ^Opyh ^^^ <M/3of . 
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PART III. 

OF STYLE. 



Chap. I. — Of Perspieuity. 

m 

§ 1. Though tke consideration of Style style not to 
has been laid down as holding a place in a be treated 
Treatise of Rhetoric, it would be neither ne- J^ general- 
cessary nor pertinent, to enter fully into a ^* 
general discussion of the subject ; which would evi- 
dently embrace much that by no means peculiarly be- 
longs to our present inquiry. It is requisite for an Or- 
ator, e. g. to observe the rules of Grammar ; but the 
same may be said of the Poet, and the Historian, &c. ; 
nor is there any peculiar kind of grammatical propriety 
belon^ng to persuasive or argumentative compositions ; 
80 that it would be a departure from our subject to treat 
at lar^e under the head of Rhetoric, of such rules as 
equally concern every other of the fhirposes for which 
language is employed. 

Conformably to this view, 1 shall, under the present 
head, notice but slightly such j}rincip]es of composition 
as do not exclusively. or especially belong to the pres- 
ent subject ; confining my attention chiefly to such ob- 
servations on Style as have an especial reference to Ar- 
gumentative and Persuasive works. 

§ 2. It is sufficiently evident (though the Perspicuity 
maxim is often practically disregarded) that a reiaUve 
the first requisite of Style not only in rheto- q««lJ*y- 
rical, but in all compositions,* is Perspicuit)r ; since, as, . 
Aristotle observes, language which is not intelligible, ^ 

*I]i Poetry, perspicuity is indeed by no means unimportant j but : 
the most peifect degree of it is by no means so essential as in nose— 
-works, dee part iii. ch. Sii. ^ 8. 
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or not clearly and readily intelligible, fails, in the same 
proportion, of the purpose for which language is em- 
ployed. And it is equally self-evident (thoueh this 
truth is still more frequently overlooked) that Perspi- 
cuity is a rdative quality, and consequently cannof 
properly be predicated of any work, without a tacit re- 
ference to the class of readers or hearers for whom it is 
designed. 

Nor is it enough that the Style be such as they are 
capable of understanding, if they bestow their utmost 
attention : the degree and the kind of attention, which 
they hare been accustomed or are likely to bestow, will 
be among the circumstances that are to be taken into 
the account, and provided for. I say the kindy as well 
as the decree, of attention, because some hearers and 
readers will be found slow of apprehension indeed, but 
capable of taking in what is very copiously and gradu- 
ally explained to them ; while others, on the contrary, 
who are much quicker at catching the sense of what is 
expressed in a short compass, are incapable of long at- 
tention, and are not only wearied, but absolutely be- 
wildered, by a diffuse Style. 

When a numerous and very mixed audience is to be 
addressed, much skill will be required in adapting the 
Style, (both in this, and in other respects,) and indeed 
the Arguments also, and the whole structure of the 
discourse, to the various minds which it is designed to 
Impress ; nor can the utmost art and diligence prove, 
after all, more than partially successful in such a case ; 
especially when the diversities are so many and so great, 
as exist in the congregations to which most Sermons 
are addressed, and in the readers for whom popular 
works of an argumentative, instructive, and hortatory 
character, are intended. It is possible, however, to 
approach indeiinitely to an object which cannot be 
completely attained ; and to adopt such a Style, and 
likewise such a mode of reasoning, as shalljbe level 
to the comprehension of the greater part^at least. 
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■eyen of a promiscuous audience, without being dis- 
tasteful to any. 

It is obvious, and has often been remarked, that 
extreme conciseness is ill suited to hearers or readers 
whose iotellectud powers and cultivation are but small. 
The usual expedient, however, of employing Brevity a^d 
a prolix Style by way of accommodation to prolixity, 
such minds, is seldom successful. Most of those who 
could have comprehended the meaning, if more briefly 
expressed, and many of those who could not do so, are 
likely to be bewildered by tedious expansion ; and being 
unable to maintain a steady attention to what is said, 
they forget part of what they have heard, before the 
whole is completed. Add to which, that the feebleness 
produced by excessive dilution, (if such an expression 
may be allowed,) will occasion the attention to 
languish; and what is imperfectly attended to, how- 
ever clear in itself, will usually be but imperfectly 
understood. Let not an author, therefore, satisfy 
himself by finding that he has expressed his meaning so 
that, if attended to, he cannot fail to be understood ; he 
must consider also (as- was before remarked) what 
attention is likely to be paid to it. If on the one hand 
^ much matter is expressed in very few words to an unre- 
flecting audience, or if, on the other hand, there is a 
wearisome prolixity, the requisite attention may very 
probably not be bestowed. 

It is remarked by Anatomists, that the nutritive 
quality is not the only requisite in food ; — ^that a certain 
degree of distention of the stomach is required, to enable 
it to act with its full powers; — and that it is for this 
reason hay or straw must be given to horses, as well as 
com, in order to su{)ply the necessary bulk. Some- 
thing analogous to this takes place witn respect to the 
generality of minds ; which are incapable of thoroughly 
oigesting and assimilating what is presented to them, 
however clearly, in a very small compass. Many a 
one is capable of deriving that instruction from a 

16 
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moderate sized volume, which he could not receiTe 
from a very small psunphlet, even more perspicuously 
written, and containing every thing that is to the pur- 
pose. It is necessary that the attention should be 
detained for a certain time on the subject : and persons 
of unphilosophical mind, though they can attend to 
what they read or hear, are unapt to awell upon it in 
the way of subsequent meditation. 

R«petidoiL '^^^ ^®®^ general rule for avqiding the 
disadvantages both of conciseness and of 
prolixity is to employ Repetition : to repeat, that is, the 
same sentiment and argument in many different forms 
of expression ; each, in itself brief, but all, together, 
affi)rding such an expansion of the sense to be conveyed, 
and so detaining the mind upon it, as the case may 
require. Cicero among the ancients, and Burke among 
the modem writers, a£ford, perhajm, the most abundant 
practical exemplifications of this rule. The latter 
sometimes shows a deficiency in correct taste, and lies 
open to Horace's censure of an author, " Qui variare 
eupit remprodigialiter unam /' but it must be admitted 
that he seldom fails to make himself thoroughly under- 
stood, and does not often weary the attention, even 
when he offends the taste, of his readers. 

Care must of course be taken that the repetition may 
not be too glaringly apparent; the variation must not 
consist in tne mere use of other, s3monymous, words;, 
but what has been expressed in appropriate terms may 
be repeated in metaphorical ; the antecedent and conse- 
quent of an argument, or the parts of an antithesis may 
be transposed; or several different points that have 
been enumerated, presented in a varied ordor, &c. 
Words de- ^^ ^^ ^^ necessary to dwell on that obvi- 
rived from ous rule laid down by Aristotle, to avoid un- 
J^^^^J- common, and, as tiiey are vulgarly called* 
stood by hard words, t. t. those which are such to 
the lower the persons addressed ; but it may be worth 
®^*'' remarking, that to those who wish to be un-^ 
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4erstood by the lower orders of the English,* one of the 
best principles of selection is to prefer terms of S<ixon 
origin, which will generally be more familiar to them, 
than those derived from the Latin, (either directly, or ' 
through the medium of the French,) even when the 
latter are more in use among persons of education.! 
Our language being (with very trifling exceptions) made 
up of these elements, it is very easy for any one, 
though unacquainted with Saxon, to observe this pre- 
cept, if he has but a knowledge of French or of Latin ; 
and there is a remarkable scope for such a choice as I 
am speaking of, from the multitude of synonymes de- 
rived, respectively, from those two sources. The com- 
pilers of our Liturgy being anxious to reach the under- 
standings of all classes, at a time when our language 
was in a less settled state than at present, availed them* 
selves of this circumstance in employing many synony- 
mous, or nearly synonymous, expressions, most of 
which are of the description just alluded to. Take, as 
an instance, the Exhortation: — "acknowledge" and 
** confess ;" — ** dissemble " and " cloke ;" — " humble *' 
and " lowly ;" — « goodness " and " mercy ;" — " assem- 
ble " and " meet together." And here it may be observ- 
ed, that (as in this last instance) a word of French origin 
will very often not have a single word of Saxon deri- 
vation corresponding to it, but may find an exact equiva- 
lent in a phrase of two or more words ; e. g. " consti- 
tute," " go to make up ;" — " suffice," — " be enough ■ 
for;"—" substitute," « put in the stead," &c. &c. 

It is worthy of notice, that a Style composed chiefly 
of the words of French origin, while it is less intelligi- 
ble to the lowest classes, is characteristic of those who 
in cultivation of taste are below the highest. As in 

* This does not hold good in an equal degree th Ireland, where 
the language was introduced by the higher classes. 

t A remarkable instance of this, is, that while the childTen of the 
higher classes always call their parents " Papa !*' and " Mamma V 
the children of the peasantry usually call them by the titlet of 
" Father •" and " Mother I" 
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dress, furniture, deportment, &c. so also in language, the- 
dread of vulgarity constantly besetting those who are 
half conscious that they are in danger of it, drives them 
into the extreme of affected finery. So that the precept 
which has been given with a view to perspicuity, may» 
to a certain degree, be observed with an advantage in 
point of elegance also. 

Pen icuity '^ adapting the Style to the comprehension^ 
not ffcon- of t^e illiterate,* a caution is to be observed 
sistent with against the ambiguity of the word "j^ain ,*'*' 
ornament, ^j^.^ jg opposed sometimes to obscurity, 
and sometimes to ornament. The vulgar require a per- 
spicuous, but by no means a dry and unadorned style ; 
on the contrary, they have a taste rather for the over- 
florid, tawdry, and bombastic : nor are the ornaments of 
style by any means necessarily inconsistent with per- 
spicuity ; indeed Metaphor, which is among* the prin- 
cipal of them, is, in many cases, the clearest mode of 
expression that can be adopted ; it being usually, much 
easier for uncultivated minds to comprehend a similitude- 
or analogy, than an abstract term. And hence the lan- 
guage of savages, as has often been remarked, is highly 
metaphorical ; and such appears to have been the case 
with all languages in their earlier, and consequently 
ruder and more savage state ; all tenns relating to the 
mind and its operations, being, as appears from the 
etymology of most of them, originally metaphorical ; 
though by long use they have ceased to be so : e. g. the 
words "ponder," "deliberate," "reflect," and many^ 
other such, are evidently drawn by analogy from ex- 
ternal sensible bodily actions. 

Construe- § 3. In respect to the Construction of sen- 
tk>n of Sen- tences, it is an obvious caution to abstain 
tences. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^q^^ . but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the obscurity of many long sen- 
tences depends on their length alone. A well con- 
structed sentence of very considerable length may be. 
* Sm Elements of Logic, Fallacies, Book iii. § 6. p- 187. 
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more readily understood, than a shorter one which is 
more awkwardly framed. If a sentence be so con^ 
stnicted that the meaning of eaeh part can be taken in 
ras we proceed, (though it be evident that the sense is 
not brought to a close,) its length will be little or no 
impediment to perspicuity ; but if the former part of the 
sentence convey no distinct meaning till we arrive 
nearly at the end, (however plain it may then appear,) 
it will be, on the whole, deficient in perspicuity ; for it 
will need to be read over, or thought over, a second time, 
in order to be fully comprehended ; which is what few 
readers or /hearers are willing to be burthened with. 
Tak€ as an instance such a sentence as this : *' It is not 
without a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence, greater than the generality are willing to 
hestow, though not greater than the object deserves, that 
the habit can be acquired of examining and judging of 
our own conduct with the same accuracy and impar- 
tiality as of that of another ;" this labours under the 
defect I am speaking of ; which may be remedied by 
some such alteration as the following : " the habit of 
examining our own conduct as accurately as that of 
another, and judging of it with the same impartiality, 
<:anQ0t be acquired without a degree of patient attention 
and persevering diligence, not greater indeed than the 
object deserves, but greater than the generality are 
willing to bestow.'* The two sentences are nearly the 
same in length, and in the words employed ; but the 
alteration of the arrangement allows the latter to be un- 
derstood clause by clause, as it proceeds.* The caution 
just given is the more necessary to be insisted on, be- 

* Care must be taken, however, in applying this precept, not to 
let the beginning of a sentence so forestall what follows as to ren- 
der it apparently feeble and inpertinent : e. g. '« Solomon, one of 
the most celebrated of men for wisdom and for prosperity," .... 
*' why who needs" (the hearer will be apt to say to himself) " to 
be told that?" and yet it may be important to the purpose in hand 
io fix the attention on these circumstances : let the desoription 
come before the name, and the sentence, while it remains equally 
perspicuouf , will be free from the fault complained of. 

16* 
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cause an author is apt to be misled by reading over a 
sentence to himself, and being satisfied on finding it 
perfectly intelligible ; forgetting that he himself has the 
advantage, which a hearer has not, of knowing at the ' 

beginning of the sentence what is coming in the close. 
Clear ideas Universally, indeed, an unpractised writCT 
do not imply is liable to be misled by his own knowledge 
clearness of qj j^jg q^^ meaning, into supposing those 
expression, expressions clearly intelligible, whi<£ are so 
to himself ; but which may not be so to the reader, 
whose thoughts are not in the same train. And hence 
it is that some do not write or speak with so much per- 
spicuity on a subject which has long been very fami- 
liar to them, as on one, which they understand indeed, 
but with which they are less intimately acquainted, and 
in which their knowledge has been more recently ac- 
quired. In the former case it is a matter of some difii- 
culty to keep in miiid the necessity of carefully and. 
copiously explaining principles which by long habit 
have come to assume in our minds the appearance of 
self-evident truths. Sofar from being correct is Blair's 
notion, that obscurity of Style necessarily springs from 
indistinctness of Conception. 

Perspicuity § 4- The foregoing rules have all, it l5 
not always evident, proceeded on the supposition that 
aimed at. jj jg ^he writer's intention to be understood ; 
and this cannot but be the case in every legitimate ex- 
ercise of the rhetorical art; and generally speaking,, 
even where the design is sophistical, xor, as Br. 
Campbell has justly remarked, the Sophist may employ 
for his purpose what are in themselves real and valid 
arguments; since probabilities may lie on opposite 
sides, though truth can be but on one ; his fallacious 
artifice consisting only in keeping oat of sight the 
stronger probabihties which may be urged against him» 
and in attributing an undue weight to those which he 
has to allege. Ch- again he may, either directly or indi- 
rectly, assume as seu-evident, a premiss which there is> 
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DO sufficient ground for admitting ; or he may draw off 
the attention of the hearers to the proof of some irrele- 
vant point, &c., according to the various modes de- 
scribed in the Treatise on Fallacies ;* hut in all this 
there is no call for any departure from per8picuit}r of 
Style, properly so called ; not even when he avails him- 
self of an ambiguous term. **For though," as Dr. 
Campbell says, ** a Sophism can be mistsucen for an 
Aivument only where it is not rightly understood," it 
is me aim of him who employs it, rather that the mat- 
ter should be misunderstood than not understood ; — that 
his language should be deceitful, rather than obscure or 
unintelligible. The hearer must not indeed form a cor- 
recty but ne must form some, and if possible, a distinct,, 
though erroneous idea of the arguments employed, in 
order to be misled by them. The obscurity in short, if 
it is to be so called, must not be obscurity of Style ; it 
must be not like a mist which dims the appearance of 
objects, but like a coloured glass which disguises them. 

There are, however, certain spurious Spurioug. 
kinds, as they may be called, of writing or Oratory, 
speaking, (distinct from what is strictly termed Soph- 
istry,) in which obscurity of Style may be apposite. 
The Object which has all along been supposed, is that 
of convincing or persuading ; but there are some kinds 
of Oratory, if they are to be so named, in which some 
different End is proposed. 

One of these Ends is, (when the cause is Appearing 
such that it cannot be sufficiently supported to urge 
even by specious Fallacies,) to appear to say «o»»etWng* 
something, when there is in fact nothing to be said ; so 
as at least to avoid the ignominy of beine silenced. To 
this end, the more confused and uninteuigible the lan- 
guage, the better, provided it carry with it the appear- 
ance of profound wisdom, and of being something to th& 
purpose. 

** Now though nothing (says Dr. Campbell,) would 

Logic, B. iii. 
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seem to be easier than this kind of Style, where an au- 
thor falls into it naturally ; that is, when he deceives 
himself as well as his reader, nothing is more diffienlt 
when attempted of design. It is besid^ requisite, if 
this manner must be continued for any time, that it be 
artfully blended with some elimpses of meaning; else, 
to persons of discernment, the cnarm will at length be 
dissolved, and the nothingness of what has been spokea 
will be detected ; nay, even the attention of the unsus- 
pecting multitude, when not relieved by any thing that 
18 level to their comprehension, will infallibl^^ flag. 
The Invocation in the Dunciad admirably suits tSe 
Orator who is unhappily reduced to the necessity of 
taking shelter in the unintelligible : 

Of daxiuie<8 Tisble so mtich he lent. 

Ai half to ihow, half veil the deep iBtent" 

Chap. TiiL fee. 1, p. 119. 

This artifice is distinguished from Sophistry, properly 
so called, (vnth which I>r. Campbell seems toconKmnd 
it,) by the circumstance that its tendency is not, as ia 
Sophistry, to convince, but to have the appearance of 
arguing, when in fact nothing is urged. For in order 
for men to be convinced, on however insufficient 
grounds, they must (as was remarked above) under- 
stand wmething from what is said, though if it be falla- 
cious, they must not understand it rightly ; but if this 
cannot be accomplished, the Sophist's next resort is the 
unintelligible ; which indeed is very often intermixed 
with the sophistical, when the latter is of itself too 
scanty or too weak. Nor does the adoption of this 
Style serve merely to save his credit as an Orator or 
Author ; it frequently does more : i^orant and unre- 
flecting persons, though they cannot oe, strictly speak- 
ing, convinced, by what they do not understand, yet 
wul very often suppose, each, that the rest understand 
it ; and each is ashamed to acknowledge, even to him- 
self, his own darkness and perplexity : so that if the 
■Speaker with a confident air announces his conclusion 
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as established, they will often, according to the maxim 
" omne ignotum pro mirifico" take for granted that he 
has advanced valid arguments, and will be loth to seem 
behind-hand in comprehending them. It usually re- 
quires that a man should have some confidence in his 
own understanding, to venture to say, " what has been 
spoken is unintelhgible to me.*' 

Another purpose sometimes answered by 
a discourse of this kind is, that it serves to ^ J?JteS^ 
furnish an excuse, flimsy indeed, but not un- for yotin^ 
frequently sufficient, for men to vote or act ac- JijJJJ " "*" 
cording to their own inclinations ; which they 
would perhaps have been ashamed to do, if strong argu* 
men ts had been urged on the other side, and had remained 
confessedly unanswered ; but they satisfy themselves, if 
something has been said in favour of the course they 
wish to adopt ; though that something be only fair- 
sounding sentences that convey no distinct meaning. 
They are content that an answer has been made, with*^ 
out troubling themselves to consider what it is. 

§ 5. Another end, which in speaking is 
sometimes proposed, and which is, if possi- inl^yme" 
ble, still more remote from the legitimate 
province of Rhetoric, is to occupy time. When an un- 
favourable decision is apprehended, and the protraction 
of the debate may afford time for fresh voters to be sum- 
moned, or may lead to an adjournment, which will af- 
ford scope for some other manoeuvre ; — when there is a 
chance of so wearying out the attention of the hearers, 
that they will listen with languor and impatience to^ 
what shall be urged on the other side ; — when an advo* 
cate is called upon to plead a cause in the absence of 
those whose opinion it is of the utmost importance to 
influence, and wishes to reserve all his Arguments till 
they arrive, but till then, must apparently proceed in his 
pleading ; in these and many similar cases, which it is- 
needless to particularize, it is a valuable talent to be 
able to pour forth with fluency an unlimited quantity of 
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wdl-flounding language which has little or no raeaniiic» 
yet which shall not strike the hearers as uniateiligibie 
or nonsensical* though it conyey to their minds no dis- 
tinct idea. 

Perspicuity of Style — real, not apparent, perspicuity 
— ^is in this case never necessary, and sometimes, studi- 
ously avoided. If any distinct meaning were conveyed, 
then, if that which was said were irrelevant, it would 
be perceived to he so, and would produce impatience in 
the hearers, or afbrd an advantage to the opponents ; if, 
on the other hand, the speech were relevant, and there 
were no arguments of any force to be urged, except such 
as either had been already dwelt on, or were required 
to be reserved (as in the case last alluded to) for a fuller 
audience, the speaker would not further his cause by 
bringing them forward. So that the usual resource <m 
these occasions, of such orators as thoroughly under- 
stand the tricks of their art, and do not disdain to employ 
them, is to amuse their audience with specious empti- 
ness. 

' It is most unfortunate, that in Sermons there should 
be so much temptation to fall into the first two (to say 
nothing of the third) of these kinds of spurious oratory. 
When it is appointed that a Sermon shall be preached, 
and custom requires that it shall be of a certain length, 
there cannot but be more danger that the preacher should 
chiefly consider himself as bound to say somethings and 
to occupy the time prescribed, without keepine in mind 
the object of leaving his hearers the wiser or the better, 
than if he were to preach solely in consequence of his 
having such a specific object to accomplish.* 

§ 6. Another kind of spurious Oratory, 

Eloqu7n?e. ^^ ^^ ^^^t that will be noticed, is that 

which has for its object to gain the hearer's 

admiration of the Eloquence displayed. This, indeed, 

constitutes one of the three kinusof Oratory enumerated 

* See part iii. chap. iii. ^ 3. 
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hj Anstotle,* and is r^ularly treated of by him, aloi^ 
with the deliberative and Judicial branches ; though it 
hardly deserves the place he has bestowed on it. 

When this is the end pursued, perspicuity is not in- 
deed to be avoided, but it may often without detriment 
he disregarded.! Men frequently admire as eloquent, 
and sometimes admire the most, what they do not at all, 
or do not fully, comprehend, if elevated and high-sound- 
ing words be arranged in graceful and sonorous periods. 
Those of uncultivated minds, especially, are apt to think 
meanly of any thin^ that is brought down perfectly to 
the low level of their capacity ; though to do this with 
lespect to valuable truths which are not trite, is one of 
the most admirable feats of genius. They admire the 
profundity of one who is mystical and obscure ; mistak- 
ing the muddiness of the water for depth ; and magni- 
fying in their imaginations what is viewed through a 
fog ; and they conclude that brilliant language must re- 
present some brilliant ideas, without troubling them- 
selves to enquire what those ideas are. 

Many an enthusiastic admirer of a " fine discourse,*' 
or a piece of " fine writing," would be found on exam- 
ination to retain only a few sonorous, but empty phra- 
ses ; and not only to have no notion of the general drift 
of the Argument, but not even to have ever considered 
whether the author had any suchlirift or not. 

It is not meant to be insinuated that in every such 
ease the composition is in itself unmeaning, or that the 
author had no other object than the credit of eloquence ; 
he may have had a higher end in view ; and he may 
have expressed himself very clearly to some hearers, 
though not to all; but i!^s most important to be fully 
aware of the fact, that it is possible to obtain the high- 

* For he says, that in each of the two other kinds, the hearer is 
a " judse ;" in the first of the " expedient," in the other, of the 
"just ;>' bnt in the third kind he is only Omj^^s* liteTally, a Specta- 
tor ; and is a judge merely (7^$ iw^ws) of the ability of the 
Oxttor. 

t See AppflBdlx, [L.] 
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€8t applause front those who not only receive no edifi- 
cation from what they hear, but absolutely do not un- 
derstand it. So far is popularity from being a safe cri- 
terion of the usefulness of a preacher. 



Chap. II. — Of Energy. 

§ 1. The next quality of Style to be noticed is what may 
be called Energy ; the term being used in a wider sense 
than the 'l^vipyeia of Aristotle, and nearly correspond- 
ing with what Dr. Campbell calls Vivacity ; so as to 
comprehend every thing that may conduce to stimulate 
attention — to impress strongly on the mind the Argu- 
ments adduced — to excite the Imagination, and to arouse 
the Feelings. 

This Energy then, or Vivacity of Style, must depend 
<as is likewise the case in respect of Perspicuity) on 
three things; Ist, the Choke of words, 2nd, their Num- 
ber, and 3rd, their Arrangemettt. 
Ch i f With respect teethe choice of words, it will 
word/ with ^6 most convenient to consider them under 
a Tiew to those two classes which Aristotle has de- 
energy, scribed under the titles of Kuria and Xena, 
for which our language does not afford precisely cor- 
responding names : " Proper," " Approprialei" or " Ordi- 
nary," terms, will the most nearly designate the former ; 
the latter class (literally the «* Strange,") including all 
others ; — all that are in any way removed from common 
use; — whether uncommon terms, or ordinary terms, 
either transferred to a different meaning from that which 
strictly belongs to them, or employed in a different man- 
ner from that of common discourse. All the Tropes and 
Figures, enumerated by Grammatical and Rhetorical 
Writers, will of course fall under this head. 
Caution With respect then to " Proper " terms, the 

against ge- principal rule for guiding our choice with a 
neraitermi. ^j^^ ^^ Energy, is to prefer, ever, those 
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words which are the leaat abstract and general. Indi- 
yidaals alone having a real existence,* the terms 
denoting them (called by Logicians *' Singular terms**) 
will of course make the most vivid impression on the 
mind, and exercise most the power of Conception ; and 
the less remote any term is from these, i. e. the more 
specific or individual, the more energy it will possess, 
in comparison of such as are more general. The 
impression produced on the mind by a " Singular term," 
may be compared to the distinct view taken in by the 
eye of any object (suppose some particular man) near 
at hand, in a clear light, which enables us to distin- 
guish the features of me individual ; in a fainter light, 
or rather further ofi, we merely perceive that the object 
is a man ; this corresponds with the idea conveyed by 
the name of the Species ; yet further off, or in a stiJl 
feebler light, we can distinguish merely some living 
abject ; and at length, merely some object ; these views 
corresponding respectively with the terms denoting the 
genera, less or more remote. And as each of these 
views conveys, as far as it goes, an equally correct 
impression to the mind, (for we are equally certain that 
the object at a distance is something, as that the one 
close to us is such and such an individual,) though 
each, successively, is less vivid; so, in language, a 
general term may be as clearly understood, as a Specific, 
or a Singular term, but will convey a much less forcible 
impression to the hearer's mind. " The more Greneral 

* Thence callei] by Aristotle, {Categ. sec. 3.) "primaiy subfltan- 
CO?'* (ir/>u)rai oholait) Ocnus and Speciei, being denominated 
*' secondary^*' as not properly denoting a '< roallr-existing thing/' 
{rbii Tit) but rather an attribute. He has, indeed, been considered 
as the great advocate of the opposite doctrine ; t. c. the system of 
" Realism ;" which was certainly embraced by many of his pro- 
fessed followers ; but his own language is sufficiently explicit. 
U&oa 6i oinria Soku T6St ri ariiuUvciv. '£ir2 fiev o2fv nav nOtSmav 
oiffiwv iva/t^ia/S^riyrpv koL iXtfiii hrtVt Bri rdSert aiinaha' aroitow 
Y^ Kid tv apiBui^ rd iijXoiitamv ivrtv. '£«*) Si tuv isvrkpuv oiffiwv 
4^A1NETAI, ttiv buoitas tQ trxfiiiari rfis irpoariYoplas rdSe n atiiAolvuv, 
irav clxfi Svdpoiroi, 9 S^ov- OY MHN T& AA^eSZ. iAXd /i2AX<w 
midv Ti 'eniuu»u' k. r. A. AiiatoUe, Categ. ^ 8. See Logic, Disaert o. v. 

17 
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the terms are," (as Dr. Campbell jugdy remarks,) « the 
picture is the fainter ; the more Special they are, the 
brighter. The same sentiment may be expr^sed with 
eqv^ justness, and even equal perspicuity, in the former 
way. as in the latter ; but as me colounn^ will in that 
case be more languid, it cannot eive equal pleasure to the 
fancy, and by consequence will not contribute so much 
either to fix the attention, or to impress the memory." 

It might be supposed at first sight, that an Author 
has little or no choice on this point, but must employ 
either more or less general terms according to the 
objects he is speaking of. There is, however, in 
almost every case, great room for such a choice as we 
are speaking of ; for, in the first place, it depends on 
our choice whether or not we will employ terms more 
general than the subject requires ; which may almost 
always be done consistently with Truth and Propriety, 
though not with Energy ; u it be true that a man has 
committed murder, it may be correctly asserted, that he 
has committed a crime : if the Jews were " extermi- 
nated," and " Jerusalem demolighed" by " Vespasian's 
army," it may be said, with truth, that they were 
" subdued " by " an Enemy," and their ** Capital " 
taken. This substitution then of the General for the 
Specific, or of the Specific for the Singular, is always 
within our reach: and many, especisdly unpractised 
writers, fall into a feeble style by resorting to it unne- 
cessarily; either because they imagine there is more 
appearance of refinement or of profundity, in the 
employment of such terms as are in less common use 
among the vulgar, or, in some cases, with a view to 
give greater comprehensiveness to their reasonings, and 
to increase the utility of what they say, by enlarging 
the field of its application. Inexperienced Preacners 
frequently err in this way, by dwelling on Virtue and 
Vice — Piety and Irreligion — ^in the abstract, without 
particularizing; forgetting that while they include 
much, they impress little or nothing. 
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The only appropriate occasion for this g;eneric lan- 
guage, (as it may be called,) is when we wish to avoid 
giving a yivid impression — ^when our object is to soften 
what is offensive, disgusting, or shocking; as when 
we speak of an " execution," for the infliction of the 
sentence of death on a criminal: of which kind of 
expressions, common discourse furnishes numberless 
instances. On the other hand, in Anton3r's speech over 
Cssar's bod]^, his object being to excite horror, Shak- 
speare puts into his mouth the most particular expres- 
sions ; *' those honourable men (not, who killed Cassar, 
but) whose daggers have stabbed Caesar." 

§ 2 . But in the second place, not only ttopm. 
does a regard for Energy require that we 
should not use terms more general than are exactly ad- 
equate to the objects spoken of, but we are also allow- 
ed, in many cases, to employ less general terms than are 
exactly appropriate. In which case we are employing 
words not " appropriate," but belonging to Uie second 
of the two classes just mentioiied. The use of this 
Trope* (enumerated by Aristotle among the Metaphors, 
but since more commonly called Synecdoche) is very fre- 
quent ; as it conduces much to the energy of the expres- 
sion, without occasioning, in general, any risk of its 
meaning being mistaken. The passage cited by Dr. 
Campbell, t from one of our Lord's discourses, (which 
are in general of this character,) together with the re- 
marks made upon it, will serve to illustrate what has 
been just said: <* * Consider,' says our Lord, * the lilies 
how they grow : they toil not, they spin not ; and yet 
I say unto you, that Solomon in all ms glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe the 
grass, which to-day is in the field, and to- morrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe 

* From rperrui ; any word turned from its primuy signification. 

t The ingenious Aathor cites this in the Section treating of 
*' Proper terms," which is -a trifling oversight j as it is plain that 
*•• lily » is nsed for the Oenns " flower,"—" Solomon," for the Sp» 
cies " King," &c. 
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yoa V * Let us here adopt a little of the tasteless 
manner of modem paraphrasts by the substitation of 
more general terms, one of their many expedients of in- 
^gidating, and let us observe the effect produced by 
this change. * Consider the flowers, how tney gradual- 
ly increase in their size ; they do no manner of work, 
and yet 1 declare to you, Utat no king whatever, in his 
most splendid habit is dressed up hke them. If then 
€rod in his providence doth so adorn the vegetable pro- 
ductions, wnich continue but little time on the land, and 
are afterwards devoted to the meanest uses, how much 
more will he provide clothine for you ?' How spiritless i» 
the same sentiment rendered by these small variations ! 
The very particularizing of to-Jay and to-morrow, is infi- 
nitely more expressive of transitoriness, than any descrip- 
tion wherein the terms are general, that can be substi- 
tuted in its room." it is a remarkable circumstance that 
this characteristic of style is perfectly retained in trans^ 
lation, in which every other excellence of expression 
is liable to be lost ; so that the prevalence of tnis kind 
of language in the Sacred writers may be regarded as 
something exhibiting wisdom of design. It may be 
said with truth, that the book which it is the most 
necessary to translate into every language, is chiefly 
characterised by that kind of excellence in uction which 
is least impaired by translation. 
^ . § 3. But to proceed with the consideia* 

and i£iiuL. tion of Tropes ; the most employed and most 
important of all those kinds of expressions 
which depart from the plain and strictly appropriate 
Style — all that are called by Aristotle, Xena — ib the Me- 
taphor, in the usual and limited sense ; viz. a word sub- 
stituted for another, on account of the Resemblance or 
Analogy between their significations. The Simile or 
Comparison may be considered as differing in form only 
from a Metaphor ; the resemblance being in that case 
Btated, which in the Metaphor is implied.* £achmay be 

* Ltike xii. 37, 38. f See Logic, obap. iii. 
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founded either on Resemblance, strictly so called, i. e 
-direct resemblance between the objects themselves in 
question, (as when we speak of " tabU-landt or com- 
pare great waves to mountains,) or on Analogy, which 
IS the resemblance of Ratios — ^a similarity of the rela- 
tions they bear to certain other objects; as when we 
speak of the " light of reason," or of « revelation ;'* or 
^wmpare a wounded and captive warrior to a stranded 
ship. * The analogical Metaphors and Comparisons are 
both the more frequent and the more striking. They 
are the mpre frequent, because almost every object has 
such a multitude of relations, of different kinds, to many 
other objects ; and they are the more striking, because 
(as Dr. A. Smith has well remarked) the more remote 
and unlike in themselves any two objects are, the more 
is the mind impressed and gratified by the perception of 
fiome point in which they agree. 

It has been already observed, under the head of Ex- 
ample, that we are carefully to distinguish between an 
Illustration, (i. e. an Argument from analogy or re- 
semblance,) and what is properly called a Simile or Com- 
j[)arison, introduced merely to give force or beauty to 
the expression- The aptness and beauty of an Illustra- 
tration sometimes leads men to overrate, and sometimes 
to underrate, its force as an argument, f 

With respect to the choice between the Metaphorical 
form and tlmt of Comparison, it maybe laid down as a 
•general rule, that the former is always to be preferred,} 
wherever it is sufficiently simple and plain to be imme- 
diately comprehended ; but that which as a Metaphor 
would sound obscure and enigmatical, may be well 
received if expressed as a CcHnparison. We may say, 
-e. g. with propriety, that " Cromwell trampled on the 
laws ;*» it would sound feeble to say that " he treated 
the laws with the same contempt as a man does any 

* Roderick Dhn, in the Laiiy of the Lake. 

t See part i. chap. iii. § 3. t *» 

Urt uaKporipisi. k. r. X. Aristotle, Rl%eU book iii. chap. 10 

17* 
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thine which he tmmples under his feet" On the olihttr 
hand it would he harsh and obscnie to say, "liie 
stranded yessel lay shaken by the wares," meaning the 
wounded Chief tossing on the bed of sickness ; it is 
therefore Becessar3^ in such a case to state the resem- 
blance. But this is never to be done more fully than 
is necessary to perspicuity ; because all men are more 
Metaphori. gratified at catdung the Resemblance for 
oai umUe. tnemselves, than at having it pointed out to 
them.* And accordingly the greatest masters of this 
kind of style, when the case will not admit of pure 
Metaphor, generally prefer a mixture of Metaphor with 
Simile ; first pointing out the similitude, and afterwards 
employing metaphorical terms which imply it; or viu 
vers6, explaining a Metaphor by a Statentent of the 
Comparison. To take examples of both kinds from 
an Author who particularly excels in this point; 
(speaking of a morbid Fancy,) 

I like tho bftt of f ndiftn brakef, 
Her pinioiif (an the wound she makes, 
y And soothing thui the dreamer*! pain, 

She drinks ^e life>blood from the ▼ein.f 

The word "like** makes this a Comparison ; but the 
three succeeding lines are Metaphorical. Again, to 
take an instance of the other kind : 

They melted from the field, a» snow, 

When streams are swoln, and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew.| 

Of the words here put in italics, the former is a 
Metaphor, the latter introduces a Comparison. Though 
the instances here adduced are taken from a Poet, me 
judicious management of Comparison which they exem- 
plify, is even more essential to a Prose- writer, to whom 
less license is allowed in the employment of it. It is a 
remark of Aristotle, {Rha. book iii. chap. 4,) that the 
Simile is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor ia 

* Ti uavBAvuv ^aSlta^ ^ <^^9U' Aristotle, Rket. book iii. chap. 6 
f Rokeby. 
; Mannion. 
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the only ornament of language in which the orator wAy 
freely indulge. He should, therefore, be the more 
careml to bring a Simile as near as possible to the 
Metaphorical form. The following is an example of 
the same kind of expression : <* These metaphysic rights 
entering into common life, like rays of light ^nich 
pierce into a dense medium, are, by me laws of nature> 
refracted from their straight line. Indeed, in the gross 
and comphcated mass of human passions and concerns, 
the primitive rights of man undergo such a variety of 
refractions, and reflections, that it beccmies absurd to 
talk of them as if they continued in the simplicity of 
their original direction."* 

Metaphors may be employed, as Aristotle Elevating 
observes, either to elevate or to degrade the or degrad- 
subject, according to the design of the Au- ^"^j,JJ®**' 
thor; being drawn from similar or corres- ^ **"' 
ponding objects of a higher or lower character. Thus 
a loud and vehement speaker may be described either 
as bellowing or as thundering. And in both cases, if 
the Metaphor is apt and suitable to the purpose design- 
ed, it is alike conducive to Energy. He remarks that 
the same holds good with respect to Epithets also, which 
may be drawn either from the highest or the lowest at> 
tributes of the thing spoken of. Metonymy likewise 
(in which a part is put for a whole, a cause for an ef- 
fect, &c.) admits of a similar variehrin its applications. 

A happier example cannot be found than the one 
which Aristotle cites from Simonides, who, when offer- 
ed a small price for an Ode to celebrate a victory in a 
mWf-race, expressed his contempt for half-asses^ 
{^fUovoi,) as they were commonly called ; but when a 
larger sum was offered, addressed them in an Ode as 
** Daughters of Steeds swif t-as-the-storm ." aeX^07r66t^v 
d^yarpec Itrirav. 

, Any Trope (as is remarked by Dr. Campbell) adds 
force to the expression when it tends to fix the mind on 

* Burke, on tht Frtneh Revohtticn. 
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that part, or eircunutance, in the ohject spoken of » which 
IB moat essential to the purpose in hand. Thus, there 
is an Energy in Abraham's Periphrasia for "God,* 
when he is speakineof the allotment of Divine punish- 
ment: ** shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?" 
If again we were alluding to His omniscience^ it would 
be more suitable to say, " this is known only to the 
Searcher of hearts f* if, to his power, we should speak 
of Him as " the Almighty,** &c. 

Of Metaphors, those generally conduce most to that 
Energy or Viyacity of style we are speaking of, which 
illustrate an inteUectual by a sensible object ; the latter 
being always the most early familiar to the mind, and 
jrenerally giving the most distinct impression to it 
Thus we speak of " unbridled rage," " deep-rooted pre- 
judice," "Wowtng eloquence," a ** stony heart," &c. 
And a simi&ir use may be made of Metonymy also : as 
when we speak of the " Throne/* or the " Croum ** for 
*• Royalty," — the " sword,*' for " military violence," &c. 
Ftononifj. ^^t the highest deeree of Energy (and to 
in; Meta- which Aristotle chieny restricts the term) is 
phow. produced by such Metaphors as attribute 
life and adion to things inanimate.; and that, even when 
by this means the last-mentioaed rule is violated, t. e. 
when sensible objects are illustrated by intellectual. For 
the disadvantage is overbalanced by the vivid impres- 
fiion produced by the idea of personality or activity ; as 
when we speak of the rage of a torrent, ^i. furious storm, 
a river disdaining to endure its bridge, &c.* 

The figure called by Rhetoricians Prosopopoeia (liter- 
ally, Personification,) is, in fact, no other than a Meta- 
phor of this kind: thus, in Demosthenes, Greece is 
represented as addressing the Athenians. So also in 
the book of Genesis, (chap. iv. ver. 10,) " the voiu of 
thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground." 

Many such expressions, indeed, are in such common 
use as to have lost all their Metaphorical force, since 

* Ponttminiignatu*. 
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tbey cease to suggest the idea belonging to their primary 
signification, and thus are become, practically, Proper 
terms. But a new, or at least unhackneyed, Metaphor 
of this kind, if it be not far-fetched and obscure, adds 
greatly to the force of the expression. This was a fa- 
vourite £gure with Homer, from whom Aristotle has 
cited several examples of it ; as <* the raging arrow/' 
" the darts eager to taste of flesh,'** " the shamdess,'* 
(or as it might be rendered with more exactness, though 
with less dignity, "the provokdng) stone," (Xdoc 
avaii^,) which mocks the eSbxts of Sisyphus, &c. 

Our language possesses one remarkable advantage, 
with a view to this kind of Jihiergy, in the constitution 
of its genders. All nouns in English, which express 
objects that are really neuter, are considered as strictiy 
of the neuter gender ; the Greek and Latin, though pos- 
sessing the advantage (which is wanting in the lan- 
euagfes derived from I^tin) of having a neuter gender, yet 
lose the benefit of it, by fixint^ the masculine or feminine 
genders upon msuiy nouns denoting things inanimate ; 
whereas in English, when we speaS: of any such object 
in the masculine or feminine gender, that' form of ex- 
pression at once confers personality upon it. When 
" Virtue," e. g. or our « Country," are spoken of as 
females, or <* Ocean," as a male, &c. they are, by that 
very circumstance, personified; and a stimulus is thus 
given to the imagination, from the very circumstance, 
that in calm discussion or description, all of these would 
be neuter ; whereas in Greek or Latin, as in French or 
Italian, no such distinction could be made. The em- 
plo3rment of " Virtus" and ** 'Aper^," in the feminine 
gender, can contribute, accordingly, no animation to the 
Style, when they could not, without a Solecism, be em- 
ployed otherwise. 

* There is a peculiar aptitude in some of these expressions which. 
Ihe modem student is very likely to overlook } an arrow or dart, 
from its flying with a ipinnir.s motion, qmoert violently when it ia 
Ixed ; thus suggesting the idea of a person trewMing fri^ cofsr- 
ntu. 
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NoTelty in There is, however, very little, compaia- 
Meuphor. tively, of £ner^ produced by any Meta- 

Ehor or Simile that is in common use, and already 
imiliar to the hearer. Indeed, what were originally 
the boldest Metaphors, arc become, by long use, virtu- 
ally. Proper terms; (as is the case with the words 
«« source," " reflection," &c. in their transferred senses) 
and frequently are even nearly obsolete in the literal 
sense, as in the words " ardour," " acnteness," " rumi- 
nate," <* edification,"* &c. If, again, a Metaphor or 
Simile that is not so hackneyed as to be considered 
common property, be taken from any known Author, 
it strikes every one, as no less a plagiarism than if an 
entire argument or description had been thus transfer- 
red. And hence it is, that, as Aristotle remarks, the 
skilful employment of these, more than of any other, 
ornaments of language, may be regarded as a " mark of 
genius," {ev^tag ajffietw.) Not that he means to say, 
as some interpreters suppose, that this power is entirely 
a g^t of nature, and in no degree to be learnt ; on the 
contrary, he expressly affirms, that the " perception of 
resemblances,"! on which it depends, is the fruit of 
" Philosophy ;"t but he means that Metaphors are not 
to be, like other words and phrases, selected from com- 
mon use, and transferred from one composition to an- 
other,§ but must be formed for the occasion. 
Expiana- Some care is accordingly requisite, in or- 

tion of Me- der that they m^ be readily comprehended, 
taphors. ^^^ jj^^y ^^^ hsLYe the appearance of bein^ 

far-fetched and extravagant. For this purpose it is 
usual to combine with the Metaphor a Proper term 
which explains it; viz. either attributing to the term in 
its transferred sense, something which does not belong 
to it in its literal sense ; or vice versci, den3ring of it in 



* See Hinds'! " Three Scruples ;" Preface, 
f Td S/toiw itfffv. Aristotle, Rket. book ii. 
' *Paov iK ^lAovt^iaS' Aristotle, Rhtt. book ii. and iii. 
OIk ivrt irap^ SMov Xaficlv. Ibid, book iii. 
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its transfeired sense, something which does belong to it 
in its literal sense. To call the Sea the " watery bul- 
wark " of our island, would be an instance of the former 
kind ; an example of the latter is the expression of a 
writer who speaks of the dispersion of some hostile 
fleet, by the wmds and waves, " those ancient and uri' 
subsidized allies of England." 

It is hardly necessary to mention the oh- Biixed and ; 
vious and hackneyed cautions against mix- £°"p!** 
ture of Metaphors ; and against any that are ^etaphoM. 
complex and far-pursued, so as to approach to Allegory. 

In reference to the former of these faults. Dr. Johnson 
justly censures Addison for speaking of " bridling in 
his muse, who longs to launch into a nobler strain ;" 
" which," says the critic, " is an act that was never 
restrained by a bridle." Some, however, are too fastidi- 
ous on this point. Words, which by long use in a 
transferred sense, have lost nearly all their metaphorical 
force, may fairly be combined in a manner which, 
taking them literally, would be incongruous. It would 
savour of hypercriticism to object to such an expression 
as " fertile source." 

In reference to the other fault — that of the too complex 
Metaphor — ^it should beobseiVed that the more apt and 
striking is the Analogy suggested, the more will it have 
of an artificial appearance ; and will draw off the read- 
er's attention from the subject, to admire the ingenuity 
displayed in the Style. Young writers of genius ought 
especially to be admonished to ask themselves frequent- 
ly, not whether this or that is a striking expression, but 
whether it makes the meaning more strikmg than an- 
other phrase would — whether it impresses more forcibly 
the sentiment to be conveyed. 

§ 4. Epithets, in the rhetorical sense, de- j. .^ ^ 
note, not every adjective, but those only ^* 
which do not add to the sense, but signify something 
already implied in the noun itself ; as, if one says, " the 
glorious sun:" on the other hand, to speak of the 
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*< rising ** or " meridian sun " would not 1>e considered 
as, in this sense, employing an Epithet. 

It is a common practice with some writers to endea- 
vour to add force to their expressions by accumula- 
ting high-sounding Epithets, denoting the greatness, 
beauty, or other admirable qualities of me things spoken 
of : but the eflkct is generally the reverse of what is in- 
tended. Most readers, except those of a very vulgar 
or puerile taste, are disgusted at studied efiorts to point 
out and force upon their attention whatever is remark- 
able; and this, even when the ideas conveyed are 
themselves striking. But when an attempt is made to 
cover poverty of thought with mock sublimity of lan- 
guage, and to set off trite sentiments and feeble argu- 
ments by tawdry magnificence, the only result is, that 
a kind of indignation is superadded to contempt; as 
when (to use Quinctilian*B comparison) an attempt is 
made to supply, by paint, the natural glow of a youtnf ul 
and healthy complexion. 

" A principal device in the fabrication of this Style," 
(the mock-eloquent,) " is to multiply epithets — dry ep- 
thets, laid on the outside, and into which none of the 
vitality of the sentiment is found to circulate. You may 
take a great number of the words out of each page, and 
find that the sense is neither more nor less for your 
having cleared the composition of these Epithets of 
chalk of various colours, with which the tame thoughts 
had submitted to be rubbed over, in order to be made 
fine."* 

„ . We expect, indeed, and excuse in ancient 

s^fe. writers, as a part of the unrefined simplicity 

of a ruder language, such a redundant use of 
Epithets as would not be tolerated in a modern, even in 
a translation of their works ; the " white milk," and 
" dark gore," &c. of Homer, must not be retained : at 
least, not so frequently as they occur in the original. 
Aristotle, indeed, gives us to understand that in his time 

Foster, B»»«fy iv 
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this libertjwas still allowed to Poets ; but later taste is 
more fastidious. He censures, however, the adoption, 
by prose- writers, of this, and of every other kind of or- 
nament that might seem to border on the poetical ; and 
he bestows on such a style the appellation of "frigid" 
{fvxpov,) which, at first sight, may appear somewhat 
remarkable, (though the same expression, ** frigid," 
might very properly be so applied in our own language 
'also) because the words '*warm" ** glowing,** and 
8uch-like Metaphors, seem naturally applicable to poe- 
try. This very circumst^ce, however, does in reality 
account for the use of the other expression. We are, 
in poetical prose, reminded of, and for that reason dis- 
posed to miss, the " warmth and glow" of poetry. It 
IS on the same principle that we are disposed to speak 
of coldness in the rays of the moon, because they remind 
us of sunshine, but want its warmth ; and that (to use 
an humbler and more familiar instance) an empty fire- 
place is apt to suggest an idea of cold. 

The use of Epithets, however, in prose composition, 
is not to be proscribed ; as the judicious employment of 
them is undoubtedly conducive to Energy. It is 
extremely difficult to lay down any precise rules on 
such a point The only safe guide in practice must be 
a taste formed from a familiarity with the best authors, 
and from the remarks of a skilful critic on one's own 
compositions. It may, however, be laid down as a 
general caution, more particularly needful for young 
-writers, that an excessive luxuriance of style, ana 
especially a redundanc]^ of Epithets, is the worse of the 
two extremes; as it is a positive fault, and a very 
offensive one ; while the opposite ia but the absence of 
an excellence. 

It is also an important rule, that the caation 
boldest and most striking, and almost poeti- against uni- 
cal, turns of expression, should be reserved {°™ ^^' 
(as Aristotle has remarked, book iii. chap. 7,) ^'^^' 
lor the most impassioned parts of a discourse ; and that 

18 
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an author eihould guard against the vain amhition of 
expressing every thing in an equally high-wrouglil, 
hrflliant, and forcihle style. The neglect of this caution 
often occasions the imitation of the best models, to prove 
detrimental. When the admiration of some fine and 
animated passages leads a young writer to take those 
passages for his general model, and to endeavour to 
make every sentence he composes equally fine, he will* 
on the contrary, ffive a imtness to the whole, and 
destrov the effect of those portions which would have 
been forcible if they had been allowed to stand promi- 
nent. To brighten the dark parts of a picture, produces 
much the same result as if one had darkened the bright 
parts; in either case there is a want of relief and 
contrast ; and Composition, as well as Painting, has its 
lights and shades, which must be distributed with no 
less skill, if we would produce the desired effect.* 
Uses of In no place, however, will it be advisable 

epithets. to introduce any Epithet which does not 
fulfil one of these two purposes; 1st, to explain a 
Metaphor; a use which has been noticed unaer that 
head, and which will justifv, and even require, the 
introduction of an Epithet, which, if it had been joined 
to the Proper term, would have been glaringly super- 
fluous ; thus JEschylusf speaks of the " winged hound 
of Jove," meaning the eagle : to have said the " winged 
eagle** would have had a very different effect ; 2dly, 
when the Epithet expresses something which, though 
implied in the subject, would not have been likely to 
occur at once spontaneouslv to the hearer's mind, and 
yet is important to be noticed with' a view to the purpose 
m hand. Indeed, it will generally hajjpen, tnat the 
Epithets employed by a skilful orator, wiU be found to 
be, in fact, so many abridged arguments^ the force of 
which is sufficiently conveyed by a mere hint : t. g. if 

* Omnia twK &eUe Maih» Mcere : He elifucnib 
Et btn€ ; die neutnum : die oH^nando nmie. 
t Prometheui. 
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any one says, " we ought to take wamin($ from the 
bloody reyolution of France," the Epithet suggests one 
of the reasons for our being warned ; and that, not less 
clearly, and more forcibly, than if the aigument hfld 
been stated at length.* 

§ 5. With respect to the use of Antiqua- uncommoii 
ted. Foreign, New-coined, or New-corn- ExpreMioni 
pounded words,t or words applied in an unusual sense, 
it may be sufficient to observe, that all writers, and 
prose- writers most, should be very cautious and sparing 
m the use of them ; not only because in excess they 
produce a barbarous dialect, but because they are so 
likely to suggest the idea of artifice ; the perception of 
whidi is most especially adverse to Ener^. The oc- 
casional apt introduction of such a term wiu sometimes 
produce a powerful effect ; but whatever may seem to 
savour of affectation, or even of great solicitude and 
study In the choice of terms, will effectually destroy 
the true effect of eloquence. The language which be* 
trays art, and carries not an air of simplicity and sincer- 
ity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be thought not only 
very fine, but even very energetic ; this very circum- 
stance, however, may be taken for a proof that it is not 
80 ; for if it had been they would not have thought 
{Ufout it, but would have been occupied, exclusively, 
with the sikbjeet. An unstudied and natural air, there- 
fore, is an excellence to which the true orator, t. e. he 
who is aiming to carry his point, will be ready to sac- 
rifice any other that may interfere with it. 

The principle here laid down will espe- y^^^ 
cially apply to the choice^of words, with a considered 
view to their Imitative, or* otherwise appro- " wundt 

* See Fart i. ch. iii. ^ 8. 

t It ii a cnriout initance of whimsical inconsistency, that manf . 
who, with Justness, censure BapedanHe the frequent introduction 
of Greek and Latin words, neither object to, nor refrain irom, a 
similar pedantry with respect to Drench and lUtUan. 

This Kind of affectation is one "of the dangers " of a Uttie learn- 
ing ;" those who are really good Ung||ists are seldom so axizioaa 
to display their knowledge. 
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priate Sound. The attempt to make ** the sound an 
echo to the sense," is indeed more frequently to be met 
with in poets than in prose writers ; but it may be 
worth remarkilig, that an evident effort after this kind 
of excellence, as it is offensive in any kind of composi- 
tion, would in prose appear peculiarly disgusting. 
■Critics treating on this subject have gone into opposite 
extremes ; some fancifully attributing to wordiB, or com- 
binations of words, an imitative power far beyond what 
they can really possess* and representing this kind of 
Imitation as deserving to be studiously aimed at ; and 
others, on the contrary, considering nearly the whole of 
this kind of excellence as no better than imaginary, 
and regarding the examples which do occur, and have 
been cited, oi a congniity between the sound and the 
sense, as purely accidental. 

The truth probably lies between these two extremes. 

In the first place, that words denoting sounds, or em* 
ployed in describing them, may be imitative of those 
sounds, must be admitted by all ; indeed, this kind of 
Imitation is, to a certain decree, almost unavoidable, in 
our language at least ; which abounds, perhaps more 
than any other, in these, as they may be called, natu- 
rally expressive terms ; such as " hiss," " rattle,** 
" clatter," " splash," and many others, f 

In the next place, it is also allowed by most, that 
quick or slow motion may, to a certain degree at least, 
be imitated or represented by words ; many short syl- 
lables (unincumbered by a clash either of vowels, or of 
consonants coming together) being pronounced in the 

* Pope has accordingly been justly censured for his inconsistency 
in making the Alexandrine represent both a quick and a slow mo- 
tion: 

1. " Flies o'er the nnbondinc com, and skima along the main." 
3. " Which, like a wounded snake drags its slow length along.'* 

In the first instance, he forgot that an JSllexandrine is long from 
containirg more /eet than a common verse ; whereas a long hexam-^ 
•ter has butthe same number of feet as a short one, and therefore 
being pronounced in the same (im«, seems to more more rapidly, 
t Bee Wallis, Gram. Anglic. 
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same time with a amailer number of long syllablesb ^ 
abounding with these incumbrances, the former seems 
to have a natural correspondence to a quidc, and the 
latter to a slow motion ; since in the one a greater, and 
in the other a less space, seem to be passed over in t&e 
same time. In the ancient Poets, their hexameter ver- 
ses being always considered as of the same length, t. e, 
in respect of the time taken to pronounce them, what- 
ever proportion of dactyls or spondees they contained* 
this kind of Imitation of quick or £dow motion, is the 
more apparent;, and after making aU allowances for 
iaxity, it leems impossible to doubt that in many in- 
stances it doe» exist ; as, e. g. in the often-cited line 
which expresses the rolling of Sisyphus's stone down 
the hill: 

AZQis hcura niSovSe KvXlvSero X^s ivaii^* 

The following passage from the Mneid can hardly 
be denied to exhibit a correspondence with the slow 
and quick motions at least, which it describes ; that of 
the Trojans laboriously hewing the foundations of a 
tower on the top of Priam's palace, and that of its sud- 
den and violent f^ : 

** Aggressi ferrd clrcumy qua summa labantts* 
JuTicturds tabidata dabant, divellimus altis 
SedibuB, iiHptUimusque, ed lapsd ripentS ruinam 
Cum s6n\tu trahiti et Dandwn super agniind late 
Incidit.** 

But, lastly, it seems not to require any excessive ex-. 
ercise of fancy to perceive, if not, properly speaking, an 
Imitation, by words, of other things besides sound and 
motion, at least, an Analogical aptitude. That there is 

* The slow movement of this line would be maeh more percep- 
tible, if we pronounced (as doubtless the Latins did) the doubled 

eon9onanl$ : " ag-gre$ si fer-ro gum-ma .*" but in Enslisb, and 

consequently in the English way of reading Latin or Greek, the 
doubling of a consonant only serves to fix the place of the accent ; 
the latter of the two being never pronounced, except in a very few 
compound words } as *' innate,'* " eoniuitnral,'* " poor-rate," *' hop 
pole." 

as* 
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it is in a stiU higher d^g;ree repokiye to penenna 
of taste. 

It may he said, indeed, with truth, that the impiDTe- 
ment of the majority is a hieher object than the gratiii- 
cation of a refined taste in aiew ; but it may be doubted 
whether any real Energy, even with respect to.any dasft 
of hearers, is gained by the use of such a diction as that 
of which I am speaking. For it will often be found 
that what is received with great approbation, is y^ 
(even if, strictly speaking, understood) but very little 
attended to, or impressed upon the minds of the hearers. 
Terms and phrases which have been lon^ familiar to 
them, and have certain vague and indistinct notions 
associated with them, men often suppose themselves to 
understand much more fully than they do ; and stiR 
oftener give a sort of indolent assent to what is said, 
without makine any efibrt of thought 

It is justly observed by Mr. Foster, {Essay iv.) when 
treating on this subject, that *' with regard to a con- 
siderabie proportion of Christian readers and hearers, a 
reformed lane^uage would be excessively strange to 
them ;" but that " its being so strange to them, would 
be a proof of the necessity of adopting it, at least, in 
part, and by degrees. For the manner in which some 
of them would receive this altered diction, would prove 
that the customary phraseology had scarcely given 
them any clear ideas. It would be found that the 
peculiar phrases had been not so much the vehicles of 
ideas, as the substitutes for them.* These readers and 
h^ers have been accustomed to chime to the sound, 
without apprehending the sense ; insomuch, that if they 
hear the very ideas which these phrases signify, 
expressed ever so simply in other language, they do 
not recognise them." 

* It may be added that many would at once take for granted that 
any alteration in the atatement of any doctrine, though the phraset 
they had been accustomed to were avowedly of Man's framing— 
implies a rejection of the doctrine itself ; and they would acoord^ 
ingly raise a cry of Heresy. 
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He observes also, with mucli truth, that the studied 
incorporation and imitation of the language of the Scrip- 
tures in the texture of any discourse, neither indicates 
reverence for the sacred composition, nor adds to the 
dignity of that which is human :'but rather diminishes 
that of such passages as mieht be introduced from the 
sacred writings in pure and distinct quotation, standing 
contrasted with the general Style of the work. 

Of the Technical terms, as they may be called, of 
Theology, there are many, the place ot which might 
easily be supplied by corresponding expressions in com- 
jnon use : there are many, again, which are remnants 
of the philosophy of the School-men, but are employed 
frequently by persons who know nothing of the meta- 
physical theories which gave rise to the use of such 
terms:* there are others, doubtless, which, denoting 
ideas exclusively belonging to the subject, could not be 
avoided without a tedious circumlocution ; these, there- 
fore, may be admitted as allowable peculiarities of dic- 
tion ; and the others, perhaps, need not be entirely dis- 
used ; but it is highly desirable that both should be very 
frequently exchanged for words or phrases entirely free 
from any techiiicS peculiarity, even at the expense of 
some circumlocution. Not that this should be done so 
constantly as to render the teims in question obsolete ; 
but by introducing frequently, both the term, and a sen- 
tence explanatory of the same idea, the evil just men- 
tioned — the habit of notthinking, or not thinking at- 
tentively, of the meaning of what is said — will be, in 
CTeat measure, guarded against ; the technical words 
tnemselves will make a more forcible expression — and 
the danger of sliding into unmeaning cant will be materi- 
ally lessened. Such repetitions, therefore, will more than 
compensate for, or rather will be exempt from, any aj)- 
pearance of tediousness,bythe addition both of Perspi- 
cuity and Energy. 

** It must indeed be acknowledged, that in many cases, 

^ See Hampden, Bampton Leet. 
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innovations have been introduced, partly by the ceasing 
to employ the words designating those doctrines which 
were designed to be set aside : but it is probable they 
may hare been still more frequently and successfully 
introduced under the advantage of retaining the termSf 
while the principles were gradually subverted. And 
therefore, since the peculiar words can be kept to one 
invariable signification only by keeping that significa- 
tion clearly m sight, by means of something separate 
from these words themselves, it mi^ht be wise in Chris- 
tian authors and speakers sometimes to express the 
ideas in common words, either in connexion with the 
peculiar terms> or, occasionally, instead of them. 
Common words might less frequently be applied ajg 
affected denominations of things which have their ov^n 
direct and common denominations; and be less fre- 
quently combined into uncouth phrases. Many pe^juliar 
and antique words mi^ht be exchanged for other single 
words 01 equivalent signification, and in comr^ion use. 
And the small number of peculiar terms ackfjowledsed 
and established, as of permanent use anr'^ necessity, 
might, even separately from the consider?.don of modi- 
fying the diction, be, occasionally, 'w^t\i advantage to 
the explicit declaration and clear comprehension oi 
Christian truth, made to give place to '^ fuller expression, 
in a number of common words, of *jtiose ideas of which 
they are single signs."* . 

It may be asserted, with but too much truth, that a 
very considerable proportion of Christians have a habit 
of laying aside in a great ^aegree their common sense, 
and letting it, as it were, lie dormant, when points of 
Religion come before the jn ; — as if Reason were utterly 
at variance with Religion, and the ordinary principles 
of sound Judgment vere to be completely superseded 
on that subject. A\ad accordingly it will be found, that 
there are many err ©rs which are adopted — many truthfl 
which are overl.ooked, or not clearly understood — and 

* Foster, EMay iv. p. 304. 
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many diffictilties -which sfagjrer and perplex them — f&r 
vrant, properly speaking, -of the exercise of their 
common sense; t. e. in cases precisely analogous to 
such as daily occur in the ordinary afiairs of life ; in 
which those very same persons would form a correct, 
clear, prompt, and decisive judgment. It is well worthy 
of consideration, how far the tendency to this habit 
might be diminished by the use of a diction conformable 
to Jhe suggestions which have been here thrown out. 

*§ 7. "Vvith respect to the Number of words 
employed, " it is certain," as Dr. Campbell depe?<faS 
observes, " that of whatever kind the senti- on the 
ment be, witty, humorous, grave, animated, or 5ie"***^rda^ 
sublime, the more briefly it is expressed, the 
Energy is the greater." — " As when the rays of the sun 
are coUected into the focus of a burning-glass, the smaller 
the spot is which receives them compared with the 
surface of the glass, the greater is the splendour, so, in 
exhibiting our sentiments by speech, the narrower the 
compass of words is, wherein the thought is comprised, 
the more energetic is the expression. Accordingly, we 
find that the very same sentiment expressed diffusely, 
will be admitted barely to be just ; expressed concisely, 
will be admired as spirited." He afterwards remarks, 
that though a lan^id redundancy of words is in all 
cases to be avoided, the energetic brevity which is the 
most contrary to it, is not adapted alike to every subject 
and occasion. " The kinds of wri1;ing which are less 
susceptible of this ornament, are the Descriptive, the 
Pathetic, the Declamatory,* especially the last. It is, 
besides, much more suitable in writing than in speaking. 
A reader has the command of his time ; he may read 
fast or slow, as he finds convem'ent ; he can peruse a 
sentence a second time when necessary, or lay down 
the book and think. But if, in haranguing the people, 
you comprise a great deal in few words, the hearer 

* This ivmark is made, and the principle of it (which Dr. Camp* 
bell bat omitted) subjoined, in part ii, chap. ii. § S, of this Treatii«k 
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most haye uncommon quickness of apprebension to 
catch the meaning before you have put it out of his 
power, by engaging his attention to something else." 

The mode in which this inconvenience should be 
obyiated, and in which the requisite expansion may be 
given to anything which the persons addressed cannot 
comprehendf in a very small compass, is, as I have 
already remarked, not so much by increasing the num- 
ber of words in which the sentiment is conveyed in each 
sentence, (though in this, some variation must of course 
be admitted,) as by repeating it in various forms. The 
uncultivated and the dull wi& require greater expansion, 
and more copious illustration of the same thought, than 
the educated and the acute ; but they are even still more 
liable to be wearied or bewildered by prolixity. If the 
materisd is too stubborn to be speedily cleft, we must 
patiently continue our efforts for a longer time, in order 
to accomplish it : but this is to be done, not by making 
each blow fall more slowly, which would only enfeeble 
ihem, but by often-repeated blows. 

It is needful to insist the more on the 
•d^eneto energetic effect of Conciseness, because so 
penpiouity many, especially young writers and speakers, 

Me«^- ^^ *P^ ^ ^^ ^^^ * ^y^® ^^ pompous verbo- 
sity, not from negligence, but from an idea that 

they are adding both Perspicuity and Force to what is 

eaid, when they are only incumbering the sense with a 

needless load of words. And they are the more likely 

to commit this mistake, because such a style will often 

^pear not only to the author, but to the vulgar, (i. e. 

the vulgar in intdlect,) among his hearers, to be very 

majestic and impressive. It is not uncommon to hear 

a speaker or writer of this class, mentioned as having a 

" very fine command of language," when, perhaps, it 

might be said with more correctness, that " his language 

has a command of him ;" i e. that he follows a train of 

words rather than of thought, and strings together all 

the striking expressions that occur to him on the subject. 
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instead of &'st fonniug a clear notion of the sense he 
wishes to convey, and then seeking for the most appro- 
priate vehicle in which to convey it. He has but the 
same " command of language" that the rider has of a 
horse which runs away with him. 

If, indeed, any class of men are found to be the most 
effectually conmnced,perstMded, or instructed, hy 9. tur- 
gid amplification, it is the orator's business, true to his 
object, not to criticise or seek to improve their taste, but 
to accommodate himself to it. But it will be found that 
this is not near so often the case as many suppose. The 
orator may often by this kind of style gain great admi- 
ration, without being the nearer to his proper end, 
which is to carry, his point. It will frequently happen 
that not only the approbation, but the whole attention 
of the hearers will have been confined to the Style, 
which will have drawn their minds, not to the subject, 
hxLifrom it. In those spurious kinds of oratory, indeed* 
which have beeii above mentioned, (p. iii. chap. ii. § 4, 
5, 6,) in which the inculcation of the Subject-matter is 
not the principal object proposed, a redundancy of words 
may often be very suitable ; but in all that comes with- 
in the legitimate province of Rhetoric, there is no fault 
to be more carefully avoided.* 

* " By ft multiplicity of words the tentiment it not set off and ac* 
commodated, but like David, in Saul's armour, it is incumbered and 
oppressed. 

" Yet this is not the only, or perhaps the worst consequence n- 
suiting from this manner of treating Sacred writ ;" [paraphra$ing] 
*' we are told of the torpedo, that it has the wonderful quality of 
Bumbing every thin^ it touches ; a paraphrase is a torpedo. By its 
influence the most vivid sentiments become Hfeless, the most sub* 
lime are flattened, the most fervid chilled, the most vigorous ener- 
vated. In the very best compositioiis of this kind that can be ex- 
Jected, the Gospel may be compared to a rich wine of a high 
avour, diluted in such a quantitv of water as renders it oxtremdy 
TCfvd > Campbell, Rhetoric^ book ili. chap. ii. § 3. 

It should be observed, however, that to some palates or stomaoks 
ft dilution may be necessary. Nor does Dr. Campbell mean, I ap- 
prehend, that there are not many passages in Scripture whica 
require expansion with a view to their being fully comprehend- 
ed by an ordioftiy reader. Bat a regular paraphrase geaerftUy 

19 
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It will therefore be advisable for a tyro in coinpoed- 
tion to look over what he has written, and to strike out 
every word and clause which he finds will leave the 
passage neither less perspicuous nor less forcible than 
It was before : ** quamvis invita recedarU ,*" remember- 
ing that, as has been aptly observed, " nobody knows 
what good things you leave out :" if the general efiect 
is improved, that advantage is enjoyed by the reader, 
unalloyed by the regret which the author may feel at 
the omisiion of any thing which he may think in itself 
excellent. 

But this is not enough ; he must study contraction as 
well as omission. There are many sentences which 
would not bear the omission of a single word consistent- 
1;^ with perspicuity, which yet may be much more con- 
ciaely expressed, with equal clearness, by the employ- 
ment of different words, and by recasting a great part 
of the expression. Take for example such a sentence 
as the following : 

** A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must 
become a matter of necessary policy with Kin^, when 
_^ their subjects are imbued with such princi- 

■lon.^"*^ pies as justify and authorize rebellion ,•** this 
sentence could not be advantageously, nor 
to any considerable degree abridged, by the mere omis- 
Stan of any of the words ; but it may be expressed in a 
much shorter compass, with equal clearness and far 
greater enei^, thus; "Kings will be t)rraiits from 
policy, when subjects are rebels from principle."* 

The hints I have thrown out on this point coincide 
pretty nearly with Dr. Campbeirs remark on " Verbo- 
sity," as contradistinguished from *< Tautology,**^ and 

expand* toery panage, eaiy or hard, nearly to the same degree *, 
it applies a magnifyjing-glaBi of equal power to the gnat and to the 
camel. 

• Bufke. 

t Tantolocyi whieh he describe! as " either a repetition of the 
aame sense m different words, or a representation of any Uilng at 
the cause, condition, or consequence, of itself," is, in most instan- 
ott, (of the latter kind at least,) accounted an offence rather against 



\ 
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irom " Pleonam," *' The third and last fault I shall 
mention against vivid Conciseness is Verbosity. This, 
it may be thought, coincides with the Pleonasm already 
discussed. One difierenoe however is this ; in the Ple- 
onasm there are words which add nothing to the sense ; 
in the Verbose manner, not only single words, but 
whole clauses, may have a meanings and yet it were 
better to omit them, because what they mean is unim- 
portant. Instead, therefore, of enlivening the expres- 
sion, they make it languish. Another diSrence is, that 
in a proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is always 
made by razing. This will not always answer in tne 
Verbose style ; it is often necessary to alter as well as 
blot."* 

§ 8. It is, of course, impossible to lay down 
precise rules as to the degree of Conciseness nes"?© be 
which is, on each occasion that may arise, reconciled 
allowable and desirable ; but to an author J^*^5t" 
who is, in his expression of any sentiment, 
wavering between the demands of Perspicuity and of 
Energy, (of which the former of course requires the 
first care, lest he should fail of both,) and doubting 
whether the phrase which has the most of forcible bre- 
vity, will be readily taken in, it may be recommended 
to use both expressions ; — iirst to expand the sense, suf- 
ficiently to be clearly understood, and then to contract 
it into the most compendious and striking form. This 
expedient might seem at first sight the most decidedly 
adverse to the brevity recommended ; but it will be 
found in practice, that the addition oi a compressed and 

correctness than brevity ; the example he ^ives from Bolingbroke, 
" how many are there hj whom these tidings of good nsws were 
never heard," would usually be reckoned a blunder rather tiian aa 
instance oi prolixity; like the expression of "Sinecure placa* 
which have no duty annexed to them." " The Pleonasm," he ob- 
serves, " implies merely superfluity. Thoueh the words do not, 
Jks in the Tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it ; e. g. 
They returned [back again] to the [samel city [froml whence tlief 
'«ame [forth."] Campbell, Rhetori; book iii. chap. ii. ^ 3. 
* Campbell, RAeforie, book. iii. chap. ii. sec. 2, part ilL 
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pithy expression of the sentiment, which has been al- 
ready stated at greater length, will produce the effect of 
brevity. For it is to be remembered that it is not on 
account of the actual number of words that diffuseness 
is to be condemned, (unless one were limited to a cer- 
tain space, or time,) but to avoid the flatness and te- 
diousness resulting from it ; so that if this appearance 
can be obviated by the insertion of such an abridged 
repetition as is here recommended, which adds poig- 
nancy and spirit to the whole. Conciseness will be» 
practically, promoted by the addition. The hearers 
will be struck by the forcibleness of the sentence which 
they will have been prepared to comprehend; they 
will understand the longer expression, and remember 
the shorter. But the force will, in general, be totally 
destroyed, or much enfeebled, if the order be reversed; 
•^if the brief expression be put first, and afterwards ex- 
panded and explained ; for it loses much of its force 
if it be not clearly understood the moment it is uttered ; 
and if it be, there is no need of the subsequent expan- 
sion. The sentence recently quoted from burke, as an 
instance of energetic brevity, is in this manner brought 
in at the close of a more expanded exhibition of the 
sentiment, as a condensed conclusion of the whole. 
•• Power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock 
in which manners and opinions perish ; and it will find 
other and worse means tor its support. Hie usurpation 
which, in order to subvert ancient institutions, has de- 
stroyed ancient principles, will hold power by arts sim^ 
ilar to those by which it has acquired it. When the 
old feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty ^ which, by 
by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings and sub- 
jects from the precaution of tyranny, shall be extinct 
in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive confis- 
cation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims,, 
which form the political code of all Power, not stand- 
ing on its own honour, sbd the honour of those who^ 
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art to obey it. Kings will be tyrants from policy when 
subjects are rebels from principle."* 

The same writer, in another passage of the same 
work, has a paragraph in like manner closed and sum- 
med up by a striking metaphor, (which will often prove 
the most concise, as well as in other respects striking, 
form of expression,) such as would not have been so 
readily taken in if placed at the beginning. " To avoid, 
therefore, the evils of inconstancy and versatility, ten 
thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the State, that 
no man should approach to look into its defects or cor- 
ruptions but with due caution ; that he should never 
dream of beffinning its reformation by its subversion ; 
that he should approach to the faults of the State as to 
the wounds of a lather, with pious awe and trembling 
solicitude. By this Wise prejudice we are taught to 
look with horror on those children of their country who 
are prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in pieces, 
and put him into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that 
by their poisonous weeds, and wild incantations, they 
may regenerate the paternal constitution, and renovate 
their father's life."t 

This, however, being an instance of what may he 
called the classical Metaphor, no preparation or explana- 
tion, even though sufficient to make it intelligible, could 
render it very striking to those not thoroughly and 
«arly familiar with the ancient fables of Medea. 

The Preacher has a considerable resource, of an ana- 
logous kind, in similar allusions to the history, descrip- 
tions, parables, &c. of SCRIPTURE, which will often 
furnish useful illustrations and forcible metaphors, in 
an address to those well acquainted with the Bible; 
though these would be frequently unintelligible, and 

* Borke, R^efiotu on the Revolution in France, Worlu, toI. t. 
p. 163. 

t Burke, Reflectiont on tKe Revolution in France, Work*t roL ▼. 
>183. 
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always compaiatiyely feeble, to persons not familiar 
with Scripture/ 

Btrie of Dr. So great, indeed, is the efiect of a skilful 
johnioii. interspersion of short, pointed, forcible sen- 
tences, that evien a considerable violation of some of jhe 
foregoing rules may be, by this means, in a great degree, 
concealed ; and vigour may thus be conununicated (if 
vigour of thought be not wanting) to a style chargeable 
even with tautology. This is the case with much of 
the language of Dr. Johnson, who is certainly on the 
whole an energetic writer ; though he would have been 
much more so, had not an over-attention to the round- 
ness and majestic sound of his sentences, and a delight 
in balancing one clause against another, led him so 
frequently into a faulty redundancy. Take, as an in* 
stance, a passage in his life of Prior, which may be 
considered as a favourable specimen of his style : " So- 
lomon is the work to which he intrusted the protection 
of his name, and which he expected succeeding ages to 
regard with veneration. His affection was natural ; it 
had undoubtedly been written with great labour ; and 
who is willing to think that he has been labouring in 
▼ain ? He had infused into it much knowledge, and 
much thought; had often polished it to elegance ^ often 
dignified it with splendour, and sometimes heightened. 
it to sublimity ; he perceived in it many excellences,, 
and did not discover that it wanted that without which 
all others are of small avail, the power of engaging, 
attention and alluring curiosity. Tediousness is the 
most fatal of all faults ; negligences or errors are single 
or local; but tediousness pervades the whole; otner 
&ults are censured and forgotten, but the power of 
tediousness propagates itseli. He that is weary the 
first hour, is more weary the second ; as bodies forced 
into motion contrary to their tendency, pass more and 
more slowly through every successive interval of snace. 
Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an^ 

* Flee Appendix, [M.] 
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author is least able to discover. We are seldom tire- 
some to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills and 
delights the mind with change of language and succes- 
sion of images : every couplet when produced is new ; 
and novelty is the great source of pleasure. Perhaps 
no man ever thought a line superfluous when he first 
wrote it ; or contracted his work till his ebullitions ol 
invention had subsided." 

It would not have been just to the author, nor even 
so suitable to the present purpose, to cite less than the 
whole of this passage, which exhibits the characteristic 
merits, even more strikingly than the defects, of the 
writer. Few could be found in the works of Johnson, 
and still fewer in those of any other writer, more 
happily and forcibly expressed ; yet it can hardly be 
denied that the parts here distinguished by italics are 
chargeable, more or less, with Tautology. 

It happens, unfortunately, that Johnson's 
style is particularly easy of imitation, even Jj^^^n^ ^^ 
by writers utterly destitute of his vigour of 
thought; and such imitators are intolerable. They 
bear the same resemblance to their model, that the 
armour of the Chinese, as described by travellers, con- 
sisting of thick quilted cotton covered with stifi glazed 
paper, does to that of the ancient knights; equally 
glittering, and bulk^, but destitute of tlie temper and 
nrmness which Avas its sole advantage. At first sight,, 
indeed, this kind of style appears far from easy of 
attainment; on account of its being remote from the 
colloquial, and having an elaborately artificial appear- 
ance; but in reality, there is none less difilcult to 
acquire. To string together substantives, connected by 
conjunctions, which is the characteristic of Johnson's 
style, is, in fact, the rudest and clumsiest mode of 
expressing our thoughts : we have only to find nam£» 
lor our ideas, and then put them together b^ connec- 
tives, instead of interweaving, or rather felting them 
together, by a due admixture of verbs, participles, pre* 
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positions, &c. So that this way of writing, as contrasted 
•with the other, may be likened to the primitive rude 
carpentry, in which the materials were united by coarse 
external implements, pins, nails, and cramps, when 
compared with that art in its most improved state, after 
the invention of dovetail-joints, grooves, and mortices, 
when the junctions are effected by forming properly the 
extremities of the pieces to be joined, so as at once to 
consolidate and conceal the juncture. 
VarioM If any one will be at the pains to compare 

proportions a few pages, taken from almost any j>art of 
t^M^n'^dS' Johnson's Works, with the same quantity 
ferrat from any other of our admired writers, noting 

styles. down the number of substantives in each, he 
will be struck with the disproportion. This would be 
still greater, if he were to examine with the same view 
an equal portion of Cicero ; but it must be acknowledged 
that the genius of the Latin language allows and 
requires a much smaller proportion of substantives than 
are necessary in our own : especially such as express 
qualities in the abstract. 

§ 9. In aiming at a concise Style, how- 

tivf ^tyle. ®^®^» ^^^ ^^^^ o^ course be taken that it be 
not crowded. The frequent recurrence of 
considerable ellipses, even when obscurity does not 
result from them, will produce an appearance of affected 
and laborious compression, which is offensive. The 
author who is studious of energetic brevity, should aim 
at what may be called a suggestive style ; such, that is, 
as, without making a distinct, though brief, mention of 
a multitude of particulars, shall put the hearer's mind 
into the same train of thought as the speaker's, and 
suggest to him more than is actually expressed. 

Such a style may be compared to a good map, which 
marks distinctly the great ouflines, setting down the 
principal rivers, towns, mountains, &c., leaving the 
imagination to supply the villages, hillocks, and 
streamlets; which, if they were all inserted in their 
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due proportions, would crowd the map, though after all 
they could not be discerned without a microscope. 

Aristotle*B style, which is frequently so elliptical as 
to be dry and obscure, is yet often, at the very same 
time, unnecessarily diffuse, from his enumerating much 
that the reader would easily have supplied, if uxe rest 
had been fully and forcibly stated. He seems to have 
regarded his readers as capable of going along with him 
readily, in the deepest (Uscussions, but not, of going 
beyond himy in the most simple ; t. e. of iilling up hia^ 
meaning, and inferring what he does not actually 
express; so that in many passages a free trancQatov 
might convey his sense in a shorter compass, and yet 
in a less cramped and elliptical diction. A particwar 
statement, example, or proverb, of which the general 
application is obvious, wiU often save a lon^ abstract 
rule, which needs much explanation and hmitation; 
and will thus suggest much that is not actually said ; 
thus answering tne purpose of a mathematical diagram, 
which, though itself an individual, serves as a repre* 
sentative of a class. Slight hints also respecting the 
subordinate branches of any subject, and notices of the 
principles that will apply to them, &c. may often be 
substituted for digressive discussions, which, thoughr 
laboriously compressed, would yet occupy a much 
greater space. Judicious divisions likewise and classl* 
Ications, save much tedious enumeration ; and, as has 
been formerly remarked, a well-chosen epithet may 
often suggest, and therefore supply the place of, aa 
entire argument. 

It would not be possible, within a moderate compass, 
to lay down precise rules for the suggestive kind of 
writing I am speaking of ; but if the slight hints here 
eiven are sufficient to convey an idea of the object to 
be aimed at, practice will enable a writer gradually to 
form the habit recommended. It may be worth while, 
however, to add, that those accustomed to rational con* 
versationt will find in that, a very useful exercise, with. 
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a view to this point, (as well as to almost every otber 
connected with Rhetoric ;) since, in conversation, a man 
naturally tries first one and then another mode of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, and stops as soon as he perceives 
that his companion fully comprehends his sentiments, 
and is sufficiently impressed with them. 

§ 10. I have dwelt the more earnestly on the head of 
Conciseness, because it is a quality in which youne 
writers (who are the most likely to seek for practical 
benefit in a Treatise of this kind) are usually most de- 
ficient ; and because it is commonly said that, in them, 
exuberance is a promising sign ; without sufficient care 
being taken to qualify this remark, by adding, that this 
over-luxuriance must be checked by judicious pruning. 
If an early proneness to redundancy be an indication of 
natural genius, those who possess this genius should be 
the more sedulously on their guard against that fault. 
And those who do not, should be admonished that 
the want of a natural gift cannot be supplied by copy- 
ing its attendant defects. 

_ The praises which have been bestowed on 

cop ou«- Copiousness of diction, have probably tended 
dependent to mislead authors, into a cumbrous verbosity. 
SnI'*"' ^^ should be remembered, that there is no real 
Copiousness in a multitude of synonymes 
and circumlocutions. A house would not be the better 
furnished for being stored with ten times as many of 
some kinds of articles as were needed, while it was 
perhaps destitute of those required for other purposes ; 
nor was Lucullus's wardrobe, which, according to 
Horace, boasted five thousand mantles, necessarily well 
iBtocked,.if other articles of dress were wanting. The 
eompletcness of. a library does not consist in the number 
of volumes, especially if many of them are dv^dicates; 
but in its containing copies of each of the most valuable 
works. And in like manner, true Copiousness of lan- 
goa^ consists in having at command, as far as possible, 
« BUitable expression for each different modification of 
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thought^ This, consequently, will often save much cir- 
cumlocution ; so that the greater our command of lan- 
guage, the more concisely we shall be enabled to write. 

In an author who is attentive to these principles^ dif- 
fuseness may be accounted no dangerous fault of style* 
because practice will gradually correct it ; but it is oth- 
erwise with one who jdeases himself in stringing to- 
gether well-sounding words into an easy, flowmg, and 
(falsely called) copious style, destitute of nerve ; and 
who is satisfied with a small portion of matter; seeking 
to increase, as it were, the appearance of his wealth by 
hammering out his metal thin. This is far from a cura- 
hle fault. When the style is fully formed in other re- 
spects, pregnant fulness of meaning is seldom superadded; 
but when there is a basis of energetic condensation of 
thought, the faults of harshness, baldness, or even ob- 
scurity, are much more likely ko be remedied. Sohd 
gold may be new moulded and polished ; but what can 
give solidity to gildins; ? 

§ 11. Lastly, the Arrangement of words Ene»y de- 
may be made highly conducive to Energy, pendent on 
ITie importance of an attention tc this point, ^^^ arrange- 
with a view to Perspicuity, has been already "^° 
noticed ; but of two sentences equally perspicuous, and 
consisting of the very same words, the one may be a 
feeble and languid, the other a striking and enei^tic 
expression, merely from the difference oi Arrangement. 

Some, among the moderns, are accustomed 
to speak' of the natural order of the words in JJd^r^f 
a sentence, and to consider, each, the estab- words, 
lished arrangement of his own language as 
the nearest to such a natural order ; regarding that which 
prevails in Latin and in Greek as a sort of deranged and 
irregular structure. We are apt to consider that as most 
natural and intrinsically proper, which is the most ia* 
miliar to ourselves ; but tnere seems no good ground for 
asserting, that the customary structure of sentences in 
the smcient languages is less natural* or less suitable for 
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the purposes for which language is employed, than in 
the modern. Supposing the established order i n English 
or in French, for instance, to be more closely conformed 
to the grammatical or logical analysis of a sentence, than 
that of Latin or Greek, because we place the Subject first, 
the Copala next, and the Predicate last, &c., it does not 
follow that such an arrangement is necessarily the best 
fitted in every case, to excite the attention, to direct it to 
the most essential points — to gratify the imagination 
— K)r to affect the feelings. It is, surely the natural 
object of language to express as strongly as possible 
the speaker's sentiments, and to convey the same to 
the hearers ; and that arrangement of words may 
fairly be accounted the most natural, by which aU 
men are naturally led, as far as the rules of their re- 
spective languages allow them, to accomplish this ob- 
ject. The rules of many of the modern languages do 
indeed frequently confine an author to an order which 
he would otherwise never have chosen; but what 
translator of any taste would ever voluntarily alter the 
arrangement of the words in such a sentence as UeydXri 
^ 'Aprefjtic *£^e<rtCi>v, which our language allows us to 
render exactly, " Great is Diana of &e Ephesians !" 
How feeble in comparison is the translation of Le Clerc, 
"La Diane des Epkisiens est une grande Diesse !** 
How imperfect that of Beausobre, " La grande Diane 
des Epkisiens r How undignified that of Saci, **Vive 
la grande Diane des Epkisiens r 
Advantage Our language indeed is, though to a less 
in point of decree, very much hampered by the same re- 
ment fn the stnctions ; it being in general necessary, for 
ancient Ian* the expression of the sense, to adhere to an 
f^HfM. Qp^gf which may not be in other respects the 
most eligible : *' Cicero praised Cssar,*' and " CaeaBir 
]>raised Cicero," would be two very different proposi- 
tions ; the situation of the words being all that indicates, 
(from our want of CaseSt) wkick is to be taken as the 
Qominativey and which as the accuaative ; but such a 
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restriction is far from being an advantage. The trans- 
position of words which tne ancient languages admit 
of, conduces, not merely to variety, but to Energy, and 
even to Precision. 

If, for instance, a Roman had been directing the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the circumstance that even Casar 
had been the object of Cicero's praise, he would, most 
likely, have put " CsBsarem " first ; but he would have 
put " Cicero " first, if he had been remarking that, not 
only others, but even he had praised Cssar.* 

It is for want of this liberty of Arrange- 
ment that we are often compelled to mark ^or^^*"* 
tiie emphatic words of our sentences by the 
voice, in speaking, and by italics, in writing ; which 
would, in Greek or in Latin, be plainly indicated, in 
most instances, by the collocation alone. The sentence 
which has been often brought forward as an example 
of the varieties of expression which may be given to 
the same words, " Will you ride to London to-morrow ?*• 
and which may be pronounced and understood in at 
least five different ways, according as the first, second, 
&c. of the words is printed in italics, would be, by a 
Latin or Greek writer, arranged in as niany different 
orders, to answer these several intentions. The advan- 
tage thus gained must be evident to any one who con- 
siders how important the object is which is thus accom- 
plished, and for the sake oi which we are often com- 
pelled to resort to such clumsy expedients ; it is like 
the proper distribution of the lights m a picture ; which 
is hardly of less consequence than the correct and lively 
representation of the objects. 

The 4th book of Q. Curtius begins with a passage 
which affords a good instance of the energetic effect 
produced by a skilful use of the licence of the Latin 
arrangement : " Darius tanti modo exercitus rex, qui 
triumphantis magis quam dimicantis more, curru subli* 
mis inierat prslium, per loca quae prope immensis agmi- 

* See Logic, book iL ehap. 4. § 1. 
20 
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Bibus compleveiat, jam inania, et ingenti solitadine 
yastBL,fugiebat/' The effect of the concluding verb, 
placed where it is, is most striking. 

Italics and I^ ^^^^ ^ ^^® ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ author, who 

andencox^ would Write with Energy, to avail himself 
™s* of all the liberty which our language does 

allow, so to arrange his words that there sDall be the 
least possible occasion for underscoring and italics ; and 
this, of course, must be more carefully attended to by 
the writer than by the speaker; who may, by his mode 
of utterance, conceal, in great measure, a defect in this 
point. It may be worth observing, however, that some 
writers, having been taught that it is a fault of style to 
require many of the words to be in italics, fancy thSy 
avoid the faiiJt, by omitting those indications where they 
are really needed ; which is no less absurd than to at- 
tempt remedying the intricacies of a road by removing 
the direction posts.* The proiier remedy is, to endea- 
Tour so to construct the style, that the collocalion of 
the words may, as far as is possible, direct the attention 
to those which are emphatic. 

And the general maxim that should chiefly guide us, 
is, as Dr. Campbell observes, the homely sayings 
<* Nearest the heart, nearest the mouth ;" the idea» 
"which is the most forcibly impressed on the author's 
mind, will naturally claim the nrst utterance, as nearly 
as the rules of the language will permit And it will 
be found that, in a majority of instances, the most Em- 
phatic word win be the Predicate ; contrary to the rule 
which the nature of our language compels us, in most 
instances, to observe. It wul often happen, however, 
that we do place the Predicate first, and obtain a great 
increase of Energy by this arrangement. Of this licence 
our translators of the Bible have, in many instances, 

* The cenrare of frequent and long Parentheses alio leads some 
writers into the like preposterous expedient of leaving out the 
marks ( ) by which they are indicated, and substituting commas ; 
instead of so framing each sentence that they shall not be needed. 
Tt la no cure to a lame man, to take away his crutches. 
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yery happily ayailed themselyes ; as, e. g. in the sen- 
tence lately cited, ** Great is Diana of the Ephesiansf 
fio also, ** Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord :'* it is eyident how much this would he enfeehled 
hy altering the arrangement into " He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord is hlessed." And, again, *' Silyer 
and Grold haye I none ; hut what I haye, that giye I 
unto thee."* Another passage, in which they mi^ht 
adyantageously haye adhered to the order of the ongi« 
nal, is, ** 'Eneaev, ineae Ba(3v^v, ^ fieydXjft**\ which 
would certainly haye been rendered as cojrrectly, and 
more forcibly, as well as more closely, ** Fallen, fallen 
is Babylon, that great city," than, ** Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen." 

The word "IT** is frequently yery ser- 
viceable in enabling us to alter the arrange- ^^ordir! 
ment : thus, the sentence, " Cicero praised 
Cssar," which admits of at least two modifications of 
sense, may be altered so as to express either of them, 
by thus varying the order : " It was Cicero that praised 
Casar," or, " It was Csesar that Cicero praised." " IT " 
is, in this mode of using it, the representative of the 
Subject, which it thus enables us to place, if we wiil» 
after the Predicate. 

Of whatever gender or number the subject referred 
to may be, " IT " may, with equal propriety, be employ- 
ed to represent that subject. Our translators oi tne 
Bible have not scrupled to make *' IT " refer to a maS' 
euline noun : *< It is I, be not afraid;" but they seem to 
have thought it not allowable, as perhaps it was not» 
at the time when they wrote, to make such a reference 
to a plural noun. *' Search the Scriptures — they are 
they which testify of Me :" we should now say, wiUiout 
any impropriety, **lTis they," ifc, 

§ 12. With respect to Periods, it would . 
be neither practically useful, nor even suita- *"* 
ble to the present object, to enter into an ezamioation 

♦Act! Vi 6, t Key. xrlli. 3. 
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of the different senses in which various authors have 
employed the word. A technical term may allowably 
he employed, in a scientific work, in any sense not very 
remote from common usage, (especially when common 
usage is not uniform and invariable in the meaning affix* 
ed to it,) provided it be clearly defined, and the defini- 
tion strictly adhered to. 

By a Period, then, is to be understood in this place» 
any sentence, whether simple or complex, which is so 
framed that the Grammatical construction will not admit 
of a close, before the end of it ; in which, in short, the 
meaning remains suspended, as it were, till the whole 

is finished. A loose sentence* on the con- 
tencel *° trary, is, any that is not a Period ; — ^any, 

whose construction will allow of a stop, so 
as to form a perfect sentence, at one or more places be- 
fore we arrive at the end. E. G. " We came to our 
journey's end — at last — ^with no small difficulty — after 
much fatigue — ^through deep roads — and bad weather." 
This is an instance of a very loose sentence ; (for it is 
evident that this kind of structure admits of degrees,) 
there being no less than five places, marked by dashes,, 
at any one of which the sentence might have terminat- 
ed, so as to be grammatically perfect. The same words 
may be formed into a Period, thus : " At last> after much 
fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather, we came, 
with no small difficulty, to our journey's end" Here, 
no stop can be made at any part, so that the preceding 
words shall form a sentence before the final close. 
These are both of them simple sentences ; i «. not con- 
sisting of several clauses, but having only a single verb ; 
80 that it is plain we oi^ht not, according to this view, 
to confine the name of Period to complex sentences ; as 
Dr. Campbell has done, notwithstanding his having 
adopted the same definition as has been here laid down. 
Periods con- Periods, or sentences nearly approaching 
dttce to En- to Periods, have certainly, when other things 
«rgy- are equal, the advantage in point of Energy. 
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An unexpected continuation of a sentence which tibe 
leader had supposed to be concluded, especially if in 
leading aloud, he had, under that supposition, dropped 
his voice, is apt to produce a sensation in the mind of 
being disa^eably balked ; analogous to the unpleasant 
jar which is felt, when in ascending or descending stairs, 
we meet with a step more than we expected : and if 
this be often repeated, as in a very loose sentence, a 
kind of weary impatience results from the uncertainty 
when the sentence is to close. The objection, however, 
to loose sentences and consequent tendency towards the 
periodic structure, must have been greater among the 
Ancients than the Modems ; because the variety of ar* 
langement which the ancient lanjfuages permitted, and, 
in particular, the liberty of reserving the verb, on which 
the whole sense depends, to the end, made that struc- 
ture natural and easy, in many instances in which, in 
our language, it would appear forced, unnatural, and 
a^cted. 

But the agreeableness of a cotain degree. Tendency 
at least, of periodic structure, in allH^- towards the 
guages, is apparent from this ; that they all J^SctuSc 
•contain words which may be said to have no 
other use or signification but to suspend ike sense, and 
lead the hearer of the first part of tne sentence to ex* 
pect the remainder. He who sa3rs, " The world is not 
eternal, nor the work oi chance ;*' expresses the same 
«ense as if he said, ** The world is neither eternal^ nor 
the work of chance;" yet the latter would be generally 
preferred. So also, "The vines afbrdedio^A a refresh- 
ing shade and a delicious fruit ;" Ihe word " both " 
would be missed, though it adds nothing to the sense. 
Again, " While all the Pagan nations consider Religion 
as one part of Virtue, the &ws, on the contrarv, regard 
Virtue as a part of Religion f* the omission of the first 
word would not alter the sense, but would destroythe 
I^riod ; to produce which is its only use. The M£N« 

* Jotephos. 
20* 
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AE/ and TE of the Greek are, in many places, subser- 
Tient to this use alone. 

The modern languages do not indeed admit, as was 
observed above, of so Periodica stvle as the ancient do: 
but an author, who does but clearly understand what a 
Period is, and who applies the test I have laid down» 
will find it very easy, sifter a little practice, to compose 
in Periods, even to a greater degree than, in an English 
writer, j?ood taste wiU warrant. His skill and care will 
be chieny called for in avoiding all appearance of stiff- 
ness and affectation in the construction of them — in not 
departing, for the sake of a Period, too far from collo- 
quial usage — and in observing such moderation in the 
employment of this style, as snail prevent any betrayal 
of artifice, anything savouring of elaborate stateliness ; 
which is always to be regarded as a worse fault than 
the slovenliness and languor which accompany a very 
loose style. 

Loose and § 13- It should be observed, however, 
periodic that, as a sentence which is not strictly a 
clauses. Period, according to the foregoing definition, 
may yet approach indefinitely near to it, so as to pro- 
duce nearly the same e£fect, so, on the other hand. 
Periods may be so constructed as to produce much of 
the same feeling of weariness and impatience which 
results from an excess of loose sentences. If the dauses 
be very long, and contain an enumeration of many 
circumstances, though the sentence be so framed, that 
we are still kept \n expectation of the conclusion, yet 
it will be an impatient expectation ; and the reader will 
feel the same kind of uneasy uncertainty when the 
datise is to be finished, as would be felt respecting the 
sentence, if it were loose. And this will especialfy be 
the case, if the rule formerly eiven with a view to 
Perspicuity, be not observed,! of taking care that each 

* These two particles teem to be formed from ftimv, to " stop- 
wait," and iiavt to " bind— add on " 
t Part iii. chap. i. § S. 
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part of the sentence be understood, as it proceeds. 
Each clause, if it consist of several parts, should be 
continued with the same attention to their mutual con- 
nexion, so as to suspend the sense, as is employed in 
the whole sentence ; that it may be, as it were, a Perio- 
dic clause. And if one clause be long and another 
short, the shorter should, if possible, be put last. 

Universally, indeed, a sentence will often 
be, practically, too long, i. e. will have a of ttie °^ 
tedious dragging effect, merely from its con longer or 
eluding with a much longer clause than it Ji^^*' 
began with; so that a composition which 
most would censure as abounding too much in long 
sentences, may often have its defects, in great measure, 
remedied, without shortening any of them ; merely by 
reversing the order of each. This of course holds good 
with respect to all complex sentences of any consider- 
able length, whether periods, or not. An instance of 
the difference or effect produced by this means, may be 
seen in such a sentence as the following : " The State 
was made, under the pretence of serving it, in reality, 
the prize of their contention, to each of those opposite 
parties, who professed, in specious terms, the one, a 
preference for moderate Aristocracy, the other, a desire 
of admitting the people at large to an equality of civil 
privileges." This may be regarded as a complete 
period ; aud yet, for the reason just mentioned, has a 
tedious and cumbrous effect. Many critics might recom- 
mend, and perhaps with reason, to break it into two or 
three ; but it is to our present purpose to remark, that it 
might be, in some decree at least, decidedly improved, 
by merely reversing the clauses; as thus : " The two 
opposite parties, vmo professed in specious terms, the 
one a preference for moderate Aristocracy, the other a 
desire of admitting the people at large to an equality of 
civil privileges, made tne State, which they pretended 
to serve, in reality the prize of tiieir contention/** 
* ThtioydMet, on the CoreyrMn ledition. 
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Another instance may be cited from a woik, in which 
any occasional awkwaiidness of expression is the more 
conspicuous, on account of its ^neial excellence, the 
Church lituigy ; the style of which is so justly admired 
for its remarkable union of energy with smiplidty, 
smooAness, and elegance : the following passage from 
the Exhortation is one of the yery few, whicn, from 
the fault just noticed, it is difficult for a good reader to 
deliyer with spirit; "And although we ought at aU 
times humbly to acknowledge our sins before God,|| 
yet ought we most chiefly so to do,|| when we assemble 
— and meet together — to render thanks for the neat 
benefits that we have received at his hands — ^to set forth 
his most worthy praise, to hear his most holy word, and 
to ask those things which are requisite and necessary — 
as well for the body as the soul.*' This is eTidently a 
very loose sentence, as it might be supposed to conclude 
at any one of the three places whicn are marked by 
dashes ( — ) ; this disadvantage, however, may easily l>e 
obviated by the su^nsion of voice, by which a good 
reader, acquainted with the passage, would indicate that 
the sentence was not concluded ; but the great fault is 
the length of the last of the three principal clauses, in 
companson of the former two — (the conclusions of 
which are marked}| ;) by which a dragging and heavy 
effect is produced, and the sentence is made to appear 
longer than it really is. This would be more manifest 
to any one not familiar, as most are, with the passage ; 
but a good reader of the Liturgy will find hardly any 
sentence in it so difficult to ddiver to his own satisfac- 
tion. It is perhaps the more profitable to notice a 
blemish occurring in a composition so well known, 
and so deservedly valued for the excellence, not only of 
its sentiments, but of its langua^. 

It is a useful admonition to young writers, 

M^ce^ with a view to what has lately been said, 

that they should always attempt to recast a 

sentence which does not please ; altering the arrange- 
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ment and entire construction of it, instead of merely 
seeking to change one word for another. This wiu 
five a great advantage in point of Copiousness also ; 
for there may be, suppose, a substantive, which, either 
because it does not fully express our meaning, or for 
some o4her reason, we wish to remove, but can find no 
other to supply its place ; but the object may perhaps be 
easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or some 
other part of speech, the substitution of which implies 
an alteration of the construction. It is an exercise, 
accordingly, which may be recommended as highly con- 
ducive to the improvement of Style, to practise casting 
a sentence into a variety of different forms. 
It is evident, from what has been said, that 
in compositions intended to be delivered, the offfroctuU 
periodic style is much less necessary, and for the wn- 
therefore much less suitable, than in those ^'^ *^* 
designed for the closet. The speaker may, '^ *'* 
in most instances, by the skilful suspension of his voice* 

S've to a loose sentence the effect of a Period : and 
ough, in both species of composition the display of 
art is to be guarded against, a more unstudied air is 
looked for in such as are spoken. 

The study of the best Greek and Latin writers may 
be of great advantage towards the improvement of the 
Style in the point concerning which i have now been 
treating, (for the reason lately mentioned,) as well as in 
most others: and there is this additional advantage, 
(which, at first sight, might appear a disadvantage,) that 
the style of a foreign writer cannot be so dosely imitated 
as that of one in our own language : for this reason 
there will be the less danger of falhng into an obvious 
and servile imitation.* 

§14. Antithesis has been sometimes reck- *^».tv„j- 
oned as one form of the Period ; but it is 

* Bollngbroke may be noted a« one of the most Periodic of Eof^- 
lish writers ; Swift and Addison (though in other respects rery 
different from each other) are among the most loose. 
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evident that, according to the view here taken, it has no 
necessary connexion with it. One clause may be op- 
fxmd to another, by means of some contrtist between 
corresponding words in each, whether or not the clauses 
he so connected that the former could not, by itself, be 
a complete sentence. Tacitus, who is one of the most 
Antithetical, is at the same time one of the least Perio- 
dic, of all the Latin writers. 

There can be no doubt that this figure is calculated 
to add peatly to Energy. Every thing is rendered 
more striking by contrast ; and almost every kind of 
subject-matter affords materials for contrasted expres- 
sions. Truth b opposed to error; wise conduct to 
foolish ; different causes often produce opposite effects ; 
different circumstances dictate to prudence opposite con- 
duct ; opposite impressions may be made by the same 
object, on different minds ; and every extreme is op- 
posed both to the Mean, and to the other extreme. If, 
therefore, the language be so constructed as to contrast 
together these opposites, they throw light on each other 
by a kind of mutual reflection, and the view thus pre- 
sented will be the more striking. 

Antithesis ^Y *^'® means also we may obtain, con 
conducive sistently with Perspicuity, a much greater 
to concise, degree of Conciseness ; which in itself is so 
conducive to Energy ; e. g. " When Reason 
is against a man, he will be against Reason ;"* it would 
be hardly possible to express this sentiment not An- 
tithetically, so as to be clearly intelligible, except in a 
much longer sentence. Again, " Words are the Coun- 
ters of wise men, and the Money of fools ;"• here we 
have an instance of the combined effect of Antithesis 
and Metaphor in producing increased Energy, both di- 
tectly, and at the same time, (by the Conciseness result- 
in^ from them,) indirectly; and accordingly in such 
pointed and pithy expressions, we obtain uie gratifica- 
tion which, as Aristotle remarks, results from " the act 

* Hobbes. 
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of learning quickly and easily." The Antithetical ex- 
pression, "rarty is the madness of many, for the gain 
of a few," affords an instance of this construction m a 
sentence which does not contain two distinct clauses. 
So also "** A Proverh is the wisdom of many, and the 
wit of one.** 

Frequently the same words, placed in different rela- 
tions with each other, will stand in contrast to them- 
selves ; as in the expression, " A fool with judges ; 
among fools, a judge ;*'* and in that given by Quinc- 
tilian, " non ut edam vivo, sed ut vivam edo ;** " 1 do 
not live to eat, but eat to live;** again, ** Persecution is 
not wrong because it is cruel ; but it is cruel because 
it is wrong :*'t and again, in the beautiful lines, from 
the Arabic, by Sir W. Jones: 

" On Parent knees, a naked new-bom child 
Weeping thou sat'st while all around thee imll'd ; 
So live, that sinking on thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may'st smile, while all around thee weep." 

All of these are instances also of perfect Antithesis, 
without Period; for each of these sentences mi^ht» 
grammatically, be concluded in the middle. So adso, 
" it is [indeed] a just maxim, that honesty is the best 
policy ; but he who is governed by that maxim is not 
an honest man.'* This Antithetical sentence is or is not 
a Period, according as the word "indeed** is inserted 
or omitted. Of the same kind is an expression ui a 
Speech of Mr. Wyndham*6, " Some contend that I dis- 
approve of this plan, because it is not my own s it would 
be more correct to say, that it is not my own, because I 
disapprove \X"X 

The use of Antithesis has been censured by some, as 
if it were a paltry and affected decoration, unsuitable ta 
a chaste, natural and masculine style. Pope, accord^ 

* Cowper. f BiMnith £non, chap. v. ^ 8. 

\ Great polntednesi and force is added to the argument rrom e«n 
irwie* (part i. chap. ii. ^flh br the antithetical form of ezpreatioa 
See note to part iv. chaj/ it. § 1. 
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ingly, himself one of the most antithetical of our wri- 
ters, speaks of it, in the Dunciad, with contempt : 

*' I Bee a Chief, who leads my choien sons, 
All arm'd with Points, Antitheses, and Puns." 

Caution '^^^ excess, indeed, of this style, by be- 

against ex- tia3dng artifice, effectually destroys Energy ; 
St th is ^ draws off* the attention, even of those 
who are pleased with effeminate glitter, from 
the matter, to the style. But, as Dr. Campbell observes, 
*' the excess itself into which some writers have fallen, 
is an evidence of its value — of the lustre and emphasis 
which Antithesis is calculated to give to the expression. 
There is no risk ot intemperance in using a liquor which 
has neither spirit nor flavour." 

It is, of course, impossible to lay down precise rules 
for determining, what will amount to excess, in the use 
of this, or of any other figure : the great safeguard will 
be the formation of a pure taste, by the study of the 
most chaste writers, and unsparing self-correction. But 
one rule always to be observed in respect to the antithe- 
tical construction, is to remember that in a true Antithe- 
sis the opposition is always in the ideas expressed. 
Some writers abound with a kind of mock-antithesis, in 
which the same, or nearly the same sentiment which is 
expressed by the first clause, is repeated in a second ; or 
at least, in which there is but little of real contrast be- 
tween the clauses which are expressed in a contrasted 
form. This kind of style not only produces disgust in- 
stead of pleasure, when once the artifice is detected, 
which it soon must be, but also, instead of the brevity 
and vigour resulting from true Antithesis, labours under 
the fault of prolixity and heaviness. Sentences v/hich 
might have been expressed as simple ones, are expand- 
ed into complex, by the addition of clauses, which add 
little or nothing to the sense ; and which have been com- 
pared to the fause handles and keyholes with which fur- 
niture is decorated, that serve no other purpose than to 
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correspond to the real ones. Much of Br. Johnfion'f 
writing is chai^^eable with this fault 

Bacon, in his Rhetoric, furnishes, in his common- 
places, (f . e. heads of Arguments, pro and contra, on a 
variety of subjects,) some admirable specimens of com- 
pressed and striking Antitheses ; many of which are 
worthy of being enrolled among the most approved pro- 
verbs ; e. g. " He who dreads new remedies, must abide 
old evils.'* " Since things alter for the worse sponta- 
neously, if they be not altered for the better designedly, 
what end will there be of the evil ?" " The humblest 
of the virtues the vulgar praise, the middle ones they 
admire, of the highest they have no perception:'* &c.* 

It will not unfrequently happen that an AntiUiesif 
Antithesis may be even more happily ex- without 
pressed by the sacrifice of the Period, if the P«"«*|- 
clauses are by this means made of a more convenient 
length, and a resting-place provided at the most suita- 
ble point : e. ^. ** The persecutions undem)ne by the 
Apostles, furnished both a trial to their faith, and a con- 
firmation to ours: — a trial to them, because if human 
honours and rewards had attended them, they could not, 
even themselves, have been certain that these were not 
their object ; and a confirmation to us, because they 
would not have encountered such sufferings in the cause 
of imposture." If this sentence were not broken as it 
is, but compacted into a Period, it would have more 
heaviness of effect, though it would be rather shorter : 
€. g. " The persecutions undergone by the Apostles, 
furnished both a trial of their faith, since if human hon- 
ours, &c. &c, and also a confirmation of ours, because," 
&c. Universally, indeed, a complex sentence, whether 
antithetical or not, will often have a degree of spirit and 
liveliness from the latter clause being made to turn back, 
as it were, upon the former, by containing or referring 
to, some word that had there been mentioned : e. g. 
** The introducers of the now-established principles of 

* 8m Appendix, [A.] for lome tddiUonal fpecimeni 

21 
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Politica]-economy may fairly be considered to have made 
a great discovery; a discovery the more creditable, from 
the circumstance that the facts on which it was founded 
bad long been well-known to all." This kind of style 
also may, as well as the Antithetical, prove offensive if 
carried to such an excess as to produce an appearance 
of affectation or mannerism. 

§ 15. Lastly, to the Speaker especially, 
gationT ^^® occasional employment of the interrosa' 
tive form, will often prove serviceable with a 
view to Energy. It calls the hearer's attention more 
forcibly to some important point, by a personal appeal 
to each individual, either to assent to what is urged, or 
to frame a reasonable objection ; and it often carries 
with it an air of triumphant defiance of an opponent to 
refute the argument if he can. Either the Premiss* or 
the Conclusion, or both, of any argument, may be sta- 
ted in this form ; but it is evident, that if it be introduced 
too frequently, it will necessarily fail of the object of 
directing a particular attention to the most important 
points. To attempt to make every thing emphatic, is 
to make nothing emphatic. The utility, however, of 
this figure, to the Orator at least, is sufficiently estab- 
lished by the single consideration, that it abounds in the^ 
Speeches of Demosthenes. 



Chap. III.— Q/" Elegance. 

§ 1. On the last quality of Style to be noticed — Ele- 
gance or Beauty — it is the less necessary to enlarge,, 
both because the most appropriate and characteristic 
excellence of the class of compositions here treated of, 
is, tbat Energy of which £ have been speaking ; and 

* The interrogative form if peitietilarly laitaMe to the minor 
premiu of b Dilemma, because that does not categorically- assert, 
oat leaves an opponent hit choice of several alternatives. See Lo 
gio, Sopp. to part iii. § 4. 
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also, because many of the rules laid down under that 
head, are equally applicable with a view to Elegance. 
The same Choice, Number, and Arrangement of words, 
will, for the most part, conduce both to Ener- Elegance 
gy, and to Beauty. The two qualities, how- and Energy 
ever, are by no means undistinguishable : a °®* *^® 
Metaphor, for instance, may be apt, and ^^™®* 
striking, and consequently conducive to Energy of es- 

Eression, even though the new image, introduced by it, 
ave no intrinsic beauty, or be even unpleasant ; in 
which case it would be at variance with Elegance, or 
at least would not conduce to it. El^ance requires tluLt 
cdl homely and coarse words and phrases should be 
avoided, even at the expense of circumlocution ; though 
they may be the most apt and forcible that language 
can supply. And Elegance implies a smooth and easy 
flow of words in respect of the sound of the sentences ; 
though a more harsh and abrupt mode of ezpressiou 
may often be, at least, equally energetic. 

Accordingly, many are generally acknowledged to be 
forcible writers, to whom no one would give me credit 
of Elegance ; and many others, who are allowed to be 
elegant, are yet by no means reckoned among the vig- 
orous and energetic. 

§ 2. When the two excellencies of Style 
are at variance, the general rule to be ob- ofEnem, 
served by the orator is to prefer the energetic 
to the elegant. Sometimes, indeed, a plain or even a 
somewhat homely expression, may have even a more 
energetic efiect, from that very circumstance, than one 
of more studied refinement ; since it may convey the 
idea of the speaker's being thoroughly in earnest, and 
anxious to convey his sentiments, where he uses an 
expression that can have no other recommendation; 
whereas a strikingly elegant expressipn may sometimes 
convey a suspicion that it was introduced for the sake 
of its Ele^nce ; which will greatly diminish the force 
of what 18 said. The appearance of a too uniform 
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degance or stateliness of style, is apt to cloy ; like a 
piece of music without any discords. 

Uniyersally, a writer or speaker should 
^f^f^^ radeavoar to maintain the appearance of ex- 
h*d some- pressing himself, not, as if be wanted to say 
^"8 *® something, but as if he had something to say : 
i. e. not as if he had a subject set him, and 
was anxious to compose the best essay or dedamaticm 
on it that he could ; but as if he had some ideas to 
which he was anxious to giye utterance ; — not as if he 
wanted to compose (for instance) a sermon, and was 
desirous of performing that task satisfactorily ; but as 
if there was something in his mind which he was de- 
sirous of communicating to his hearers. 

It is an admonition which probably will give offence 
to some, and excite the scorn of others, but which I can- 
not but think may sometimes prove useful to a young 
preacher, that he should ask himself, at the beginning* 
and in the course of his composition, *' for what pur" 
pou am I ^oing to preach ? Wherein would any one 
be a loser if I were to keep silence ? Is it likely that 
any one will learn something he was ignorant of, or be 
reminded forcibly of something he had migotten, or that 
something he was familiar with shall be set before him 
in a new and striking point of view, or that some diffi- 
culty will haye been explsdned, or some confused ideas 
rendered clear ; or, in short, that I shall at all have ed- 
ified any one f Let it not be said, ^at i preached be- 
cause there was to be a Sermon, and concluded when I 
had said enough to—occupy the requisite time ;* careful 
only to avoid any thing thing that could excite censure, 
and content to leave the hearers just as I found them. 
Let me not be satisfied with the thousandth iteration of 
common-places, on the ground that it is all very true, 
and that it is thej^ult of the con negation if they do not 
believe and practise it ; for all this is equally the case 
whether I preach or not ; and if all I say is what they 

* See aboTe, Pftrtiii. chap. 1. §0. 
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not only knew before, but had heard in the same trite 
and general statements an hundred times before, I mi^fat 
as well hold my peace. 1 ought not to be considermg 
merely whether these arguments— motives doctrines, 
&c, are themselves likely to produce an efifect; but 
whether my urging them will be likely to make any 
difference as to ue effect. Am I then about to preach 
merely because I want to say something, or because I 
have something to say ?'* 

It is true, a man cannot expect constant success in his 
endeavours ; but he is not very likely to succeed in any 
thing that is not even the object of his endeavours. 

This speakii^ as if one had something to say, is 
probably what Bp. Butler means by the expression of 
a man's writing " with simplicity and in earnest." His 
manner has this advantage, though it is not only inele- 
gant, but often obscure : Dr. Paley's is equally earnest, 
and very perspicuous: and though often homely, is 
more impressive than that of many of our most polished 
writers. It is easy to discern the prevalence of these 
two different manners in different authors, respectively, 
and to perceive the very 4ifferent effects produced hy 
them ; it is not so easy for one who is not really wri- 
ting *< with simplicity and in earnest," to assume the 
appearance of it.* But certainly nothing is more ad- 
verse to this appearance than over refinement. Any 
expression indeed that is vulgar, in bad taste, and un- 
suitable to the di^t}^ of the subject, or of the occasion, 
is to be avoided ; since, though it might have, with 
some hearers, an energetic effect, this would be more 
than counter-balanced by the disgust produced in 
others ; and where a smo// accession of Energy is to be 
gained at the expense of a grecU sacrifice of Elegance, 
me latter will demand a preierence. But still, the gen- 
eral rule is not to be lost sight of by him who is in ear- 
nest aiming at the true ultimate end of the Orator, to 

* Thif may be one reaion why an Author*! note$ are often mors 
f^irited and more interesting than the xeit of hU work. 

21* 
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which a]i others are to 1>e made sahsenrient ; viz. not 
the amumment ot his hearer?, nor their admiration of 
himself, but their Conviction or Persuasion 

It is from this view of the subject that I have dwelt 
most on that quality of style which seems most espe- 
cially adapted to that object Perspicuity is required in 
all compositions ; and may even be considered as the 
tiltimate end of a Scientific writer, considered as such. 
He may indeed practically increase his utility by writing 
so as to excite curiositj, and recommend ms subject to 
general attention ; but m doing so, he is, in some degree, 
superadding the office of the Orator to his own ; as a 
Philosopher, he may assume the existence in his reader 
of a desire for knowledge, and has only to convey that 
knowledge in language that may be clearly understood. 
Of the style of the Orator, (in the wide sense in which 
I have been using this appellation, as including all 
who are aiming at Conviction,) the appropriate object 
is to impress the meaning strongly upon men's minds. 
Of the Poet, again, as such,* the ultimate end is to give 
pleasure ; and accordingly Elegance or Beauty (in the 
most extensive sense of those terms) will be the appro- 
priate qualities of his language. 

^ 3. Some indeed have contended, that to 
2^*ie' give pleasure is not the ultimate end of 
appropriate roetr>*;t not distinguishing between the 
£ "uSl ®^J®^^ which the Poet may have in view, as a 
dic??on. maUi and that which is the object of Foetry, 
as Poetry. Many, no doubt, may have pro- 
posed to themselves the far more important object of 
producing moral improvement in their hearers through 
me medium of Pdetry ; and so have others, the incul- 
cation of their own political or philosophical tenets ; or, 
(as is supposed in the case of the GeorgicSy) the encou- 
ragement of Agriculture. But if the views of the 

* See Bishop Coplefton's Lectures on Poetry, 
t Supports in some degree by the authority of Horace . 
JitU prodesse volunt, aut dekctare Fottat, 
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individual are to be taken into account, it should be 
considered that the personal fame or emolument of the 
author is very frequently his ultimate object. The true 
test is easily apphed : that which to competent judges 
afibrds the appropriate pleasure of Poetiy, is good 
poetry, whether it answer any other purpose or not; 
that which does not a|R>rd this pleasure, howevor 
instructiye it may be, ie not good Poetry, though it may 
he a valuable toork. 

It may be doubted, however, how far these p^^^ ^ . 
remarks apply to the question respecting cons^uted 
Beauty of stm ; since the chief giatincation *uch by the 
afforded by Poetry arises, it may be said, **^®'*6^*«- 
from the beauty of the thoughts. And undoubtedly if 
these be mean apd common-place, the Poetry will be 
worth little; but still, it is not any quality of the 
thoughts that constitutes Poetry. Notwithstanding all 
that nas been advanced by some French critics,* to 
prove that a work, not in metre, may be a Poem, 
(which doctrine was partly derived from a misinterpre- • 
tation of a passage in Aristotle's FoettcSi\) universal 
opinion has always given a contrary decision. Any 
composition in verse, (and none that is not,) is always 
called, whether good or bad, a Poem, by all who have 
no favourite hypothesis to maintain. It is indeed a 
common figure of speech to say, in speaking; of any 
work that is deficient in the oualities which Poetiy 
ou^ to exhibit, that it is not a roeni ; just as we say 
of one who wants the characteristic excellences of the 
species, or the sex, that he is mot a man :% and thus 
some have been led to confound together the appro- 
priate excellence of the- thing in question, witn its 

* Sec Pirefaoe to " T^Smaque." 

t ftikol X^o( has been erroneouily interpreted lengtuige wieAMit 
m^9t in a parage where it certainly meani metre wUkmU mtuHc ; 
or, aa he calla it in another paaaage of the raroe work, t^Xo/ierpta. 

X"\ dare do all that may become a mm ; 
Who darei do more, u none."— MocftefA. 
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nu ;* bat the use of such an expression as, an 
" indifferefU " or a " duU Poem," shows plainly that 
the title of Poetry does not necessarily imply the re- 
quisite Beauties of Poetry. 

Poetry is not distingoished from Prose by 
^[^^^ superior Beauty of thought or of expression^ 
and Frose. but is a distinct kind of composition ;t and 
they produce, when each is excellent in its 
kind, distinct kinds of pleasure. Try the experiment, of 
merely breaking up the metrical structure of a line Poem, 
and you willfindit inflated and bombastic Prosej remove 
this defect by altering the words and the arrangement, 
and it will be better Prose than before ; then, arrang;e 
this again into metre, without any other change, and it 
will be tame and dull Poetry ; but still it will l^ Poetry, 
as is indicated by the yery censure it will incur ; for if 
it were not, there would l>e no fault to be found with it ; 
since while it remained Prose, it was (as we have sup- 
posed) unexceptionable. The circumstance that the 

* It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remark that I do not mean to 
employ the word " essential " in a sense which it sometimes bears, 
rix. iv^rtant. The essential circarastance in " Fresco-painting," 
if that the colours are laid on wet plaister ; in an " oil painting," 
that they shall hare been mixed in oils ; in an " etching," that 
aqua fortis shall hare been emploTed ; &c. But no one would be 
understood to mean by this, that tnese circumstances are of more 
eensequenee (and in that sense more essential) than the display of the 
artist's genius. So, in the present case, the beauty of the thoughts 
is a more important and, in that sense, a more essential circum- 
stance, than metre. 

t I wish it to be observed, that I am not defending or seeking 
to introduce any unustuU or new sense of the word Poetry ; but, on 
the contrary, explaining and vindicating that which is the most 
customary among all men who have no particular theory to sup- 
port The mass of mankind often need, indeed, to have the mean- 
ing of a word (t. e. their own meaning) explained and devek^d; 
but not to have it determined what it shall mean, since that is de- 
termined by their use ; the true sense of each word being, that 
«afc»c4 is tmierstood by it. 

X Hence the impropriety of the piactice, by no means uncommon, 
of learning a language from its poetry. It is like learning Botany 
in a flower garden ; which is fil^d with what are, to the Botanist'* 
•ye, heautifvA wtonsters ; — every variety of curious and ornamental ; 
deviatiou from the simple forms. I 
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rame style which was eyen required in one kind of com- 
position, proved offensive in the other, shows that a 
different kind of language is suitable for a composition 
in metre. 

Another indication of the essential differ- 
ence between the two kinds of composition, ^otArr not 
and of the superior importance of the expreS' Si^ 
sion in Poetry, is, that a good translation of 
a Poem, (though, perhaps, strictly speaking, what is so 
called is rather an imitation,*) is read by one well-ac- 
quainted with the original, with equal or even superior 
pleasure to that which it affords to one ienorant of that 
original ; whereas the best translation of a Prose-work, 
(at least of one not principally valued for beauty of 
style,) will seldom be read by one familiar with the 
original. And for the same reason, a fine passage of 
Poetry will be re-perosed, with unabated pleasure, for 
the twentieth time, even by one who knows it by 
heart, f 

According to the views here taken, good Poetry 
might be defined, <* Elegant and decorated language^ 
in metre, expressing such and such thoughts;" and 
good Prose -composition '< such and such thoughts ex- 
pressed in good langus^e ;" that which is primary in 
each, being subordinate in the other. 

§ 4. What has been said may be illustra- Analogy 
ted as fully, not as it might be, but as is suit- between 
able to the present occasion, by the follow- ^etryl°* 
ing passages from Dr. A. Smith's admirable Walking 
fragment of an Essay on the Imitative arts *°^ |*^ 
" Were 1 to attempt to discriminate between in|', aSd 
Dancing and any other kind of movement, singmg. 

* And accordingly it should be obgeired. that, ai all admit, none 
bat a poet can be qualifted to translate a poem, 
t Hence it is that the want of complete Perspicuity (such i. «. m 

iints the reader inetantly in possession of the whole sense) is a far 
ei8 fault in poetry than in prose. For poetry, if it be worth read- 
ing at all, is worth reading over and over •, which itu^f be, if it be 
sufficiently intelligible, on a iit^t perusal, to excite vivid and 
pleaaing emotions. 
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I should observe, that though in performing any ordi- 
nary action — ^in walking, for example, across the room, 
a person may manifest both grace and agility, yet if he 
betrays the least intention of showing either, he is sure 
of o&nding more or less, and we never fail to accuse 
him of some degree of vanity and affectation. In the 
performance of any such ordinary action, every one 
wishes to appear to be solely occupied about the proper 
purpose of the action ; if he means to show either grace 
or agility, he is careful to conceal that meaning ; and 
in proportion as he betrays it, which he almost always 
does, he offends. In Dancing, on the contrary, every 
one professes and avows, as it were, the intention of 
displaying some degree either of grace or of agility, or 
of both. The display of one or other, or both of these 
qualities, is, in readily, the proper purpose of the action ; 
and there can never be any di^greeable vanity or affec- 
tation in following out the proper purpose of any action 
When we say of any particular person, that he gives 
himself many affected airs and graces in Dancing, we 
mean either Uiat he exhibits airs and graces unsmtable 
to the nature of the dance, or that he exaggerates those 
which are suitable. Every Dance is, in reality, a suc- 
cession of airs and graces of some kind or other, which, 
if r may say so, profess themselves to be such. The 
steps, gestures, and motions which, as it were, avow the 
intention of exhibiting a succession of such airs and 
graces, are the steps, gestures, and motions which are 
peculiar to Dancing. * * * The distinction between the 
sounds or tones of Singing, and those of Speaking, 
seems to be of the same kind with that between the 
steps, &c. of Dancing, and those of any other ordinary 
action. Though in Speaking a person may show a 
very agreeable tone of voice, yet if he seems to intend 
to wow it — if he appears to listen to the sound of his 
own voice, and, as it were, to tune it into a pleasing 
modulation, he never fails to offend, as guilty oi a most 
disagreeable affectation. In Speaking, as in every other 
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ordinary action, we expect and require that tne speaker 
should attend only to the proper purpose of the action — 
the clear and distinct expression of what he has to say. 
In Singing, on the contrary, every one professes the 
intention to please by the tone and cadence of his voice ; 
and he not only appears to be guilty of no disagreeable 
affectation in doing so, but we expect and require that 
he should do so. To please by the Choice and Ar- 
rangement of agreeable sounds, is the proper purpose of 
all music, vocal as well as instrumental ; and we always 
expect that every one should attend to the proper pur- 
pose of whatever action he is performing. A person 
may appear to sing, as well as to dance, affectedly ; he 
may endeavour to please by sounds and tones which 
are unsuitable to the nature of the sone, or he may 
dwell too much on those which are suitable to it. The 
disagreeable affectation appears to consist always, not 
in attempting to please by a proper, but by some im- 
proper modulation of the voice.*' It is only necessary 
to add, (what seems evidently to have been in the au- 
thor's mind, though the Dissertation is left unfinished,) 
that Poetry has the same relation to Prose, as Dancing 
to Walking, and Singing to Speaking ; and that what 
has been said of them, will apply exactly, mutatis mu» 
tandiSj to the other. It is needless to state this at len^h ; 
as any one, by going over the passages just cited, 
merely substituting for ** Singing," ** Poetry," — for 
" Speaking," " Pro«<?,"— for " Voice," " Language," 
&c. will at once perceive the coincidence.* 

What has been said will not be thought an unneces- 
sary digression, by any one who considers (not to men- 
tion the direct application of Dr. Smith's remarks, to 
Elocution) the important principle thus established in 
respect of the decorations of style : viz. that though it 

* This probably wai in Ariitotle's mind when h« reckoned Poetrr 
emonff theimttati«« arts ; rlz. that it is imitatiTeof Prose-composli. 
tion, in the same manner as Singing, of ordinary Speaking j uid 
Danoing, of ordinary action. 
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is possible for a poetical style to be affectedly and offen- 
nvely ornamented, yet the same dep;iee and kind of 
deooiation whicb is not only allowed, but required, ia 
Verse, would in Prose be distrusting ; and tbat the ap- 
pearance of attention to the Beauty of the expression, 
and to the Arrangement of the words, which in Verse 
is essential, is to be carefully avoided in Prose. 
Uennce of ^^^ since, as Dr. Smith observes, " such 
style in a design, when it exists, is almost alwa3rB 
K**?h°**' h* ^^^'^y^ 5** ^^® safest rule is, never, during 
ofdttrhi^ ' ^c &ct ojf composition, to study Elegance, 
the act of or think about it at all. Let an author study 
writing. ijjg |j^ models — ^mark their beauties of style, 
and dwell upon them, that he may insensibly catch the 
habit of expressing himself with Elegance ; and when 
he has completed any composition, he may revise it, 
and cautiously alter any passage that is awkward and 
harsh, as well as those that are feeble and obscure : but 
let him never, tohUe writing, think of any beauties of 
style; but content himself with such as may occur 
spontaneously. He should carefully study Perspicuity 
as he goes along ; he may also, though more cautiously, 
aim, in like manner, at Energy ; but if he is endeavour- 
ing after Elegance, he will hardly fail to betray that 
endeavour; and in proportion as he does this, he will 
be so far from giving pleasure, to good judges, that he 
will offend more than by the rudest simplicity. 
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PART IV. 

OF ELOCUTION. 



Chap. I. — General Considerations relative to 

Elocution. 

§ 1. On the importance of this hranch, it is hardly 
necessary to offer any remark. Few need to be told 
that the effect of the most perfect composition may be 
entirely destroyed, even by a Delivery which does not 
render it unintelligible ; that one* which is inferior hoik 
in matter and style, may produce, if better spoken, a 
more powerful effect than another which surpasses it in 
both those points ; and that even such an Elocution as 
^oes not spoil the effect of what is said, may yet fall far 
short of doing full justice, to it. " What would you 
have said," observed iEschines, when his recital of his 
great rival's celebrated Speech on the Crown was re- 
■ceived with a burst of admiration — " what would you 
'have said, had yon heard him speak it ?" 

The subject is far from having failed to engage atten- 
tion : of the prevailing deficiency of this, more than of 
any other qualification of a perfect Orator, many have 
complained ; and several have laboured to remove it : 
but it may safely be asserted, that their endeavours have 
been, at the very best, entirely unsuccessful. Probably 
not a single instance could be found of any one who has 
attained, Dy the study of any system of instruction that 
has hitherto appeared, a really good Delivery ; but there 
are many — probably nearly as many as have fully tried 
the experiment — who have by this means been totally 
spoiled ; — who have fallen irrecoverably into an afifect- 
ed style of spouting, worse, in all respects, than their 

22 
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original mode of Deliyery. Many accordingly haye, 
not unreasonably, conceived a disgust for the subject 
altogether; considering it hopeless that Elocution should 
be taught by any rules ; and acquiescing in the conclu- 
sion that it IS to be regaurded as entirely a nft of nature, 
or an accidental acqViirement of practice. It is to coun- 
teract the prejudice which may result from these feel- 
ings, that I profess in the outset a dissent from the prin- 
ciples gjenerally adopted, and lay claim to some degree 
of originality m my own. Novelty affords at least an 
opening for hope ; and the only opening, when former 
attempts have met with total failure.* 
Bequiaites § 2- l^he requisites of Elocution corres- 
of Elocu- pond in great measure with those of Style ; 
***** Correct Enunciation, in opposition both to 

indistinct utterance, and to vulgar ana dialectic pronun- 
ciation, may be considered as answering to Purity, 
Grammaticad Propriety, and absence of Obsolete or 
otherwise Unintelligible words. These qualities, of 
Style, and of Elocution, being equally required in com- 
mon conversation, do not properly fall within the pro- 
vince of Rhetoric. The tnree qualities, aeain, which 
have been treated of, under the head of Style, viz. Per- 
spicuity, Energy, and Elegance, may be regarded as 
equally requisites of Elocution ; which, in order to be 
perfect, must convey the meaning clearly, forcibly, and 
agreeably. 

Readfkig § 3. Before, however, I enter upon any 

and Speak- separate examination of these requisites, it 
"*• Will be necessary to premise a few remarks 

on the distinction between the two branches of Delivery, 
viz. Reading aloud, and Speaking. The object of cor- 
rect Reading is, to convey to the hearers, through the 
medium of the ear, what is conveyed to the reader by 
the eve; — to put them in the same situation vtrith him 
who has the book before him ; — ^to exhibit to them, in 
short, by the voice, not only each word, but also all the 

* Tkdu is, in tobitance, one of Bacon*i Aphoritmi. 
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stops, paragraphs, italic characters, notes of interro^- 
tion, &c.* which his sight presents to him. His voice 
seems to indicate to them, " thus and thus it is written 
in the book or manuscript before me." Im- 
pnssive reading superadds to this, some de- re^g!^* 
gree of adaptation of the tones of voice to 
we character of the subject, and of the style. What is 
usually termed fine Reading seems to convey, in addi- 
tion to these, a kind of admonition to the hearers re- 
specting the feelings which the composition ought to 
excite in them : it appears to say, " this deserves your 
admiration ; — this is sublime ; — this is pathetic, &c." 

But Speaking, i. e. natural speaking, when speaking, 
the Speaker is uttering his own sentiments, 
and is thinking exclusively of them, has something in 
it distinct from all this; it conveys, by the sounds 
which reach the ear, the idea, that what is said is the 
efiiision of the Speaker's own mind, which he is desi- 
rous of imparting to others. A decisive proof of which 
is, that if any one overhears the voice of another, to 
whom he is an utter stranger — suppose in the next room 
— ^without being able to catch the sense of what is said, 

* It may be said, indeed, that eren tolerable reading aloud, 8up< 
plies more than is exhibited by a book to the eve ; since though, 
italics, e. ^. indicate which word is to receive the emphasis, theT 
4I0 not point out the tone in which it is to be pronounced 3 which 
may be essential to the right understanding of the sentence ; «. g. 
in such a sentence as in Genesis i. " Ood said, Let there be light ; 
end there wa$ light :" here we can indicate indeed to the eve Ihat 
the stress is to be upon " was;" but it may be pronounced in dif- 
ferent tones ; one of which would alter the sense, by implying 
that there wa» light already. 

This is true indeed ; and it is also true, that the very words them 
selves are not always presented to the eye with the sane distinc- 
tions as are to be conveyed to the ear ; as, e. g. ** abuse," " refuse," 
" project," and vav^j others, are pronounced differently, as noung 
and as verbs. This ambiguity, however, in our written signs, aa 
well as the other, relative to the emphatic words, are imperfections 
which will not mislead a moderately practised reader. My mean- 
ing, in saying that sucbl reading as I am speaking of puts the 
Jbearen in the same situation as if the book were before them, if 
to be understood on the supposition of their beiiur able not only to 
jead, but to read 10 as to take in the full sense ofwhat is written. 
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he will hardly erer he for a moment at a loss to decade 
whether he is Reading or Speaking ; and this, though 
the hearer may not be one who has ever paid any criti- 
cal attention to the various modulations of the human 
voice. So wide is the difference of the tones employed 
on these two occasions, be the subject what it may.* 
Attention The difference of eflect produced is pro- 
connected portionably great: the personal sympathy 
patty" ^°* felt towards one who appears to be deliver- 
ing his own sentiments is such, that it usu- 
ally rivets the attention, even involuntarily, though to 
a discourse which appears hardly worthy of it. It is 
not easy for an auditor to fall asleep while he is hear* 
ing even perhaps feeble reasoning, clothed in indiffer- 
ent language, delivered extemporaneously, and in an 
unaffected style ; whereas it is common for men to find 
a difficulty in keeping themselves awake, while listen- 
ing even to a good dissertation, of the same length, or 
even shorter, on a subject, not uninteresting to them» 
when read, though with propriety, and not in a languid 
manner And the thoughts, even of those not dis^posed 
to be drowsy, are apt to wander, unless they use an ef- 
fort from time to time to prevent it ; while on the other 
hand it is notoriously difficult to withdraw our attention 
even from a trifling talker of whom we are weary, and 
to occupy the mind with reflections of its own. 
Of the two branches of Elocution which have be«i 

* '< At every sentence let them ftsk themielres this qaestion ; 
How should 1 utter this, were I speaking it as my own immediate 
sentimeirts 7 — I have often tried an experiment to show the great 
dinerence between these two modes of utterance, the natural and 
the artificial j which was, that when 1 found a person of vivacity 
delivering his sentiments with enexgv, and of course with all that 
variety of tones which nature furnishes, I have taken occasion to 
put something into his hand to read, as relative to the topic of con- 
versation \ and it was surprising to see what an immediate change 
there was in his Delivery, from the moment he began to mad. A 
different pitch of voice took place of hui natural one, and a tedious- 
uniformity of cadence succeeeded to a spirited variety ; insomuch 
that a blind man could hardly conceive the person who read to be 
the same who had just been speaking." Sheridan, Jirt of Reading. 
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just mentioned, it might, at first sight, appear as if one 
only, that of the Speaker, came under the province of 
Bhetoric But it will be evident, on consideration, that 
both must be, to a certain extent, Regarded as connected 
with our present subject ; not merely because many of 
the fame principles are applicable to both, but because 
any one who delivers (as is so commonly the case) a 
written composition of his own, may be reckoned as 
belonging to either class ; as a Reader who is the author 
of what he reads, or as a Speaker who supplies the 
deficiency of his memory by writing. And a^in, in 
Ihe (less common) case where a speaker is delivering 
without book, and from memory alone, a written com- 
position, either his own or another's, though this cannot 
in strictness be called Reading, yet the tone of it will be 
very likely to resemble that of Reading. In the other 
case — that where the author is actually reading his own 
composition, he will be still more likely, notwithstand- 
ing its being his own, to approach in the Delivery of it 
to the Elocution of a Reader ; and, on the other hand, it 
is possible for him, even w^ithout actually deceiving the 
heai^rs into the belief that he is speaking extempore, to 
approach indefinitely near to that style. 

The difficulty however of doin^ this, to one who has 
the writing actually before him, is considerable ; and it 
is of course far greater when the composition is not his 
own. And as it is evident from what has been said, 
that this (as it may be called) Extemporaneous style of 
Elocution, is much the more impressive, it becomes an 
interesting inquiry, how the difficulty in question may 
be best surmounted. 

§ 4. Little, if any, attention has been Artifioial 
bestowed on this point by the writers on «tvieof 
Elocution ; the distinction above pointed out Elocution, 
between Reading and Speaking having seldom, or never, 
been precisely stated and dwelt on. Several however 
have writen elaborately on "good Reading," or on 
Elocution, generally ; and it is not to be denied, that 

22* 
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some ingeniouB and (in themselves) vaJnable remarks 
baye been thrown out relative to snch qualities in 
Elocntion as might be classed under the three heads I 
have laid down, of Perspicuity, Energy, and Elegance : 
but there is one principle running tnrough all their 
piecepts, which being, according to my views, radically 
erroneous, must (if those views be correct) vitiate every 
system founded on it. The principle I mean is^tbat in 
order to acquire the best style of ifelivery, it is requisite 
to study analytically the emphases, tones, pauses, 
degrees of loudness, &c. which ^ive the proper effect fb 
each passage that is well dehvered — to frame rules 
founded on the observation of these — and then, in 
practice, deliberately and carefully to conform the 
utterance to these rules, so as to form a complete 
artificial system of Elocution. 

That such a plan not only directs us into a circuitous 
and difficult path, towards an object which may be 
reached by a shorter and straigbter, but also, in most 
instances, completely fails of that very object, and even 
produces, oftener than not, eflfects the very reverse of 
what is designed, is a doctrine for which it will be- 
necessary to offer some reasons; especially as it is 
undeniable that the system here reprobated, as employed 
ifi the case of Elocution, is precisely that recommended 
and taught in this very Treatise, in respect of the con- 
duct of Arguments. By analyzing the best composi- 
tions, and observing what kinds of aiguments, and 
iHiat modes of arranging them, in each case, prove 
most successful, general rules have been framed, which 
an author is recommended studiously to observe in. 
Composition : and this is precisely the procedure which,, 
in Elocution, I deprecate. 

The reason for making such a diHerence in these 
two eases is this : whoever (as Dr. A. Smith remarks in 
ftte passage lately cited*^) appears to be attending to 
his own utterance, which will almost inevitably be 

* See part iii. chap. ili. ^ 4. p. 349. 
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fte ease iivhh every one who is doing so, zatelii&a^ 
JB sure to give oflence, and to be censured in matter 
for an affected delivery ; because every one is ^^^^^^ 
expected to attend exclusively to the proper aimed at In 
object of the actionlie is engaged in ; which, opporite 
in this case, is the expression of the thoughts ^*^"* 
— not the sound of the expressions. Whoever therefore 
learns, and endeavours to apply in practice, any artifi- 
cial rules of Elocution, so as deliberately to modulate 
his voice comformably to the principles he has adopted^ 
(however just they may be in themselves,) will hardly 
ever fail to betray his intention ; which always gives 
offence when perceived. Arguments, on the contrary, 
must be deliberately framed. Whether any one's course 
of reasoning be sound and judicious, or not, it is neces- 
sary, and it is expected, that it should be the result of 
thought. No one, as Dr. Smith observes, is charged 
with affectation for giving his attention to the proper 
object of the action he is engaged in. As therefore the 
proper object of the (^tor is to adduce convincing 
Arguments, and topics of Persuasion, there is nothing 
offensive in his appearing deliberatelv to aim at this 
object. He may indeed weaken the lorce of what is 
ur^ed by too great an appearance of elaborate comno- 
sitioD, or by excitinj^ suspicion of rhetorical trick; but 
he is so far from being expected to pay no attention to 
the sense of what he says, that the most powerful aigu- 
ment would lose much of its force, if it were supposed 
to have been thrown out casually, and at random. 
Here therefore the employment of a regular system (if 
founded on iust principles) can produce no such ill 
effect as in the case of Elocution : since the habitual 
attention which that implies, to the choice and arrange- 
ment of arguments, is such as mitst take place, at any 
rate ; whether it be conducted on any settled principles 
or not. The only difference is, that he who process 
on a correct system, will think and deliberate concerning 
ihe course of his Reasoning, to better purpose, than he 
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who does not : he will do well and easily, what the 
other does ill, and with more labour. Both alike must 
bestow their attention on the Matter of what theysay» 
if they would produce any efiect ; both are not only 
allowed, but expected to do so. 

The two opposite modes of proceeding therefore, 
which are recommended in respect of these two points, 
(the Argument and the Delivery,) are, in fact, both the 
result 01 the same circumstance ; viz. that the speaker 
is expected to bestow his whole attention on the proper 
business of his speech ; which is, not the Elocution, 
hut the Matter.* 

Natural § ^' ^^^^ however J jffotest against all 

atrie of artificial systems of Elocution, and all direct 
Eiocation. attention to Deliveiy, at the time, it must not 
he supposed that a general inattention to that point is 
recommended ; or that the most perfect Elocution is to 
be attained by never thinking at all on the subject; 
though it may safely be affirmed that even this negative 
plan would succeed far better than a studied modulation. 
Dut it is evident that if any one wishes to assume the 
Speaker as far as possible, i. e. to deliver a written com- 
position with some degree of the manner and efiect of one 
that is extemporaneous, he will have a considerable diffi- 
culty to surmount : since though this may be called, in a 
certain sense, the Natural Manner, it is far from beins^ 
what he will naturally, i. e. spontaneoudy, fall into, u 
is by no means natural for any one to read as if he were 
not reading, but speaking. And a^ain, even when any 
one is reading what he does not wish to deliver as his 
ovtm composition, as, for instance, a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, or the Lituijgy, it is evident that this may be done 
better or worse, in infinite degrees ; and that though 
(according to the views here taken) a studied attention 

* Style occupiei in some reineots an intermediate place between 
theie two ; in what degree eacn quality of it should or should not 
l>e made an object of attention at the time ofeoniporing, and how tu 
the appearance of such attention is tolerated, hui been alreadj^ 
treated of in the preceding part 
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to ta» Bounds uttered, at the time of uttering them, leadi^ 
to an affected and offensive delivery, yet, on the other 
handi an utterly careless reader cannot be a good one. 



Chap. II. — Artifidal and Natural Methods compared* 

§ 1. With a view to Perspicuitv then, the ^^^. 
first requisite in all Delivery, viz. tW quality '" 

which makes the meaning fully understood by the 
hearers, the great point is that the Reader (to confine our 
attention for the present to that branch) should appear 
to understand what he reads. If the composition be» 
in itself, intelligible to the persons addressed, he will 
make them fully understand it, by so delivering it But 
to this end, it is not enough that he should himself ae- 
tually understand it ; it is possible, notwithstanding, to 
read it as if he did not. And in like manner with a 
view to the quality, which has been here called £aeTrir» 
it is not sufficient that he should himself feel, and be 
impressed with the force of what he utters ; he may» 
no^.v:th8taIlding, deliver it as if he were unimpressed. 

§ 2. The remedy that has been commonly ^ ^^ 
proposed for these defects, is to point out in 
Bucn a work, for instance, as the Liturgy, vfhiek worde 
ought to be marked as emphatic — ^in what places the 
voice is to be suspended, raised, lowered, &c. One ol 
the best writers on the subject, Sheridan, in his Lecturu 
ontheartof Reading,* (whose remarks on many points 
coincide with the principles here laid down, though he 
differs from me on the main question — ^as to the Systenk 
to be practically followed with a view to the proposed 
object,) adopts a peculiar set of marks for denoting the 
dinerent panses, emphases, &c. and applied these, with 

* See note, p. 366. liis to be obseired, however, that most of 
the objection* I have adduced do not apply to this or that sjfltem 
tn particular ; to Sheridan^s for instance, aa dittinguiahed frooft 
Walker^ ; but, to mU such systema generally ; as may be seeft 
inm what it laid in the present section. 
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aecompanyiiig; explanatory observatioiis, to the gteat« 
part oi the Ctargy, and to an Essay subjoined;* re- 
commending that the habit should be formed of regu- 
lating the voice by his marks; and that afterwards 
readers should " write out such parts as they want to 
deliver properly, without any of the usual stops ; and, 
after having considered them well, mark the pauses and 
emphases by the new signs which have been annexed 
to them, according to the best of their judgment," &c 

To the adoption of any such artificial scheme, there 
are three weighty objections ; first, that the proposed 
system must necessarily be imperfed ; secondly, that if 
it were perfect, it would be a circuitous path to the ob- 
ject in view ; and thirdly, that even if both those objec- 
tions were removed, the object would not be effectually 
obtained. 

imperfeo- First, such a system must necessarily be 
tjonofthe imperfect; because, though the emphatic 
"rton!* word in each sentence may easily be point- 
*^ ed out in writing, no variety of marks that 

could be invented — not even musical notation — would 
Bufiice to indicate the different tones^ in which the 
different emphatic words should be pronounced ; though 
on this depends frequently the whole force, and even 
sense of the expression. Take, as an instance, the 
\y0rd3 of Macbeth in the witches' cave, when he is ad- 
dressed by one of the Spirits which they raise, " Mac- 
beth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth !'* on whicn he exclaims, 
** Had I three ears Pd hear thee ;** no one would dis- 
pute that the stress is to be laid on the word *' three ;*' 
and thus much mi^ht be indicated to the reader's eye ; 
but if he had nothmg else to trust to, he might chance 
to deliver the passage in such a manner as to be utterly 
absurd ; for it is possible to pronounce the emphatic 
word "three," in such a tone as to indicate that "since 
he has but two ears he cannot hear." Aeain, the fol- 
lowing passage, (Mark iv. 21 ,) ** Is a candSe brought to 
* Soe Appendix, CN".] f See Note. p. 366. 
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be put under a bushel, or under a bed," I have heard so 
pronounced as to imply that there is no other alterna- 
tive; and yet the emphasis was laid on the right words. 
It would be nearly as hopeless a task to attempt ade- 
quately to convey, by any written marks, precise direc- 
tions as to the rate — ^the degree of rapidity or slowness 
— with which each sentence and clause should be de- 
livered. Longer and shorter pauses may indeed be 
easily denoted ; and m^ks may be used, similar to those 
in music, to indicate, generally, quick, slow, or moderate 
time ; but it is evident that the variations which actu- 
ally take place are infinite — far beyond what any marks 
could suggest ; and that much oi the force of what is 
said depends on the degree of rapidity with which it i» 
uttered ; chiefly on the relative rapidity of one part in 
comparison of another. For instance, in such a sen- 
tence as the following, in one of the Psalms, which one 
may usually hear read at one uniform rate ; " all men 
tiiat see it shall say, This hath God done ; for they shall 

Eerceive that it is his work ;" the four words " this 
ath God done/' though monosyllables, ought to occupy 
very little less time in utterance than all the rest of the 
verse together. 

2dly. But were it even possible to bring circuitous- 
to the highest perfection the proposed sys- ness of the 
tem of marks) it would still be a circuitous J^^"^ 
road to the desired end. Suppose it could be "^* "* 
completely indicated to the eye, in what tone each word 
and sentence should be pronounced according to the se- 
veral occasions, the learner might ask, " but why should 
this tone suit the awful — this, the pathetic — ^this, the 
narrative style? why is this mode of delivery adopted 
for a command — ^this, for an exhortation — this, for a 
supplication?" &c. The only answer that could be 
given, is, that these tones, emphases, &c. are a part of 
the laiiguage ; — thai nature, or custom, which is a se- 
cond nature, suggests spontaneously these diflerent 
modes of giving expression to the different thoughts* 
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feelings, and designs, which are present to the mind of 
any one who, wimout studv, is speaking in earnest his 
own sentiments. Then, if this be the case, why not 
leave nature to do her own work ? Impress but the 
mind fully with the sentiments, &c to be uttered ; with- 
draw the attention from the sound, and fix it on the 
sense ; and nature, or habit, will spontaneously suggest 
the proper delivery. That this will be the case, is not 
only true, but is the very supposition on which the ar- 
tificial system proceeds ; for it professes to teach the 
mode of delivery naturally adapted to each occasion. 
It is surely 5 therefore, a circuitous path that is proposed, 
when the learner is directed, first to consider how each 
passage ought to be read ; t. e. what mode of delivering 
each part of it would spontaneovtdy occur to him, if he 
were attending exclusively to the matter of it ; then, to 
observe all the modulations, &c. of voice, which take 
place in such a delivery ; then, to note these down, by 
established marks, in writing ; and, lastly, to pronounce 
according to these marks. This seems like recommend- 
ing, for the purpose of raising the hand to the mouth, 
that he should first observe, when performing that ac- 
tion without thought of anything else, what muscles are 
contracted — in what degrees — and in what order ; then, 
that he should note down these observations ; and lastly, 
that he should, in conformity with these notes, contract 
each muscle in due deeree, and in proper order; to the 
end that he may be enabled, after all, to — lift his hand to 
his mouth ; which by supposition, he had already done. 
Such instruction is uke that bestowed by Moliere's pe* 
dantic tutor upon his Bourgeois GentUhomme, who was 
taught, to his infinite surprise and delight, what configu- 
rations of the mouth he employed in pronouncing the 
several letters of the alphabet, which he had been ac- 
customed to utter all his life, without knowing how.* 

* '* Qm^ut-ct qtte vaut/aitet furnnd voua pnntnevf O ? MaU^t 
4iff, Oi" 

An aniwer which, if not lavouring of Philosophical analyili^ 
C&ve at laast a good ptaotical aolatioa of the problem. 
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3. Lastly, waiving both the above ob- 
jections, if a person could learn thus to read Appearance 
and speak, as it were, bynote^ with the same ^oDimivdEu 
fluency and accuracy as are attainable in the ingfronthe 
case of singing, still the desired object of a *'**^"^ 
perfectly natural as well as correct £locu- *^* 
tion, would never be in this way attained. The read- 
er's attention being fixed on his own voice, (which in 
singing, and there only, is allowed and expected,) the 
inevitable consequence would be that he would betray 
more or less his studied and artificial Delivery ; and 
would, in the same degree, manifest an offensive aifec- 
tation. 

It should be observed, however, that, in the reading 
of the Liturgy especially, so many gross faults are be- 
come quite familiar to many, from what they are accus- 
tomed to hear, if not from their own practice, as to ren- 
der it peculiarly difficult to unlearn, or even detect them ; 
and as an aid towards the exposure of such faults, there 
may be great advantage in studying Sheridan's observa- 
tions and direc^ons respecting the delivery of it ; pro- 
Tided care be taken, m practicet to keep clear of his 
faulty principle, by withdrawing the attention from the 
sound of the voice, as carefully as he recommends it to 
be directed to that point. 

§ 3. The practical rule then to be adopt- x^a^aral 
ed, in conformity with the principles here maqner 
maintained, is, not only to pay no studied ^^^ *^ *>• 
attention to the voice, but studiously to •*^'*'* * 
tr'i'idraw the thoughts from it, and to dwell as intently 
as possible on the Sense ; trusting to nature to suggest 
spontaneously the proper emphases and tones. 

Many persons are so far impressed with the truth of 
the doctrine here inculcated, as to acknowledge that 
" it is a great fault for a reader to be too muck occunied 
with thoughts respecting his own voice ; and thus mey 
think to steer a middle course between opposite extremes. 
But it should be remembered that this middle coune 

23 
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entirely nullifies the whole advantage proposed by the 
plan recommended. A reader is snre to pay too muck 
attention to his voice, not only if he pays an^a^ a//, but 
if he does not strenuously labour to withdraw his at- 
tention from it altogether. 

He who not only understands fully what he is read- 
ing, but is earnestly occupying his mind with the mat- 
ter of it, will be likely to read as if he understood it, and 
thus to make others understand it ;* and in like manner, 
with a view to the impressiveness of the delivery, he 
who not only feels it, but is exclusively absorbed with 
that feeling, will be likely to read as if he felt it, and 
to communicate the impression to his hearers. But this 
cannot be the case if he is occupied with the thought 
of what their opinion will be of his reading, and how nis 
Toice ought to oe regulated ; if, in short, ne is thinking 
of himself, and, of course, in the snzne degree, abstract- 
ing his attention from that which ought to occupy it 
exclusively. 

It is not, indeed, desirable, that in reading the Bible, 
for example, or any thing which is not intended to ap- 
pear as his own composition, he should deliver what 
are avowedly, another's sentiments, in the same style, 
as if they were such as arose in his own mind ; but it 
is desirable that he should deliver them as if he were 
reporting another's sentiments, which were both fully 
understood, and felt in all their force by the reporter : 

. * Who, for instance, that waa reallj thinking of a resarreetioA 
from the dead, would ever tell any one that our Lord " rose agmn 
from the dead ;" (which is so common a mode of reading the creed,) 
as if he had done so more than once 1 

It is to be observed, however, that It is not enough for a reader 
to haye his mind fixed on the iubject ; without regard to the oecw 
tion^ &c. It is possible to read a prayer well, with the tone bjoA 
manner of a man who is not nraying, i. e. addressing the Deity, Irat 
addressing the audienee, and reciting a form of words for their in- 
struction : and such is generally the case with those who are com- 
mended as " fine readers " of the Liturgy. Extemporaneous prayen 
ag^ are generally ileliyered, with spirit indeed, but (after the few 
first sentences) not m prayers, but as exhortoHom to the eongx* 
gaUan 
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and the only way to do this effectually — ^with such 
modalations of voice, &c as are suitable to each word 
and passage, is to fix his mind earnestly on the meaning, 
and leave nature and habit to suggest the utterance. 
§ 4. Some may, perhaps, suppose that this jyyg^j^i, 
amounts to the same thinjg; as taking no pains ties in th« 
at aU ; and if with this impression, they at- ^^^nl 
tempt to try the experiment of a natural " 
Delivery, their ill-success will probably lead them to 
censure the proposed method, for the failure resulting 
from their own mistake. In truth, it is by no means a 
very easy task, to fix the attention on the meaning, in 
the manner and to the decree now proposed. The 
thoughts of one who is reading anything very familiar 
to him, are apt to wander to other subjects, though per- 
haps such as are connected with that which is beiore 
him ; if, again, it be something new to him,* he is apt 
(not indeed to wander to another subject, but) to get the 
start, as it were, of his readers, and to be thinking, 
while uttering each sentence, not of that, but of the sen- 
tence which comes next. And in both cases, if he is 
careful to avoid those faults, and is desirous of reading 
well, it is a matter of no small difficulty, and calls for 
a constant effort to prevent the mind from wandering 
in another direction ; viz. into thoughts respecting his 
own voice -—respecting the efiect produced by each sound 
— ^the approbation he hopes for from the hearers, &c. 
And this is the prevailing fault of those who are com- 
monly said to tsike great pains in their reading ; pains 
which will always be taken in vain with a view to the 
true object to be aimed at, as lone as the effort is thus 
applied in a wron^ direction. Witn a view, indeed, to 
a very difierent object, the approbation bestowed on the 
reading, this artificial delivery will often be more suc- 
cessful than the natural. Pomnous spouting, and many 
other descriptions of unnatural tone and measured ca- 
dence, are frequentl3r admired by many as excellent 
reading ; which admiration is itself a proof that it is 
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bM deserved ; for when the delireir is really good, the 
hearere (except atfy one who may deliberately set hhn* 
•eU to observe and critictse) never think about it, bvt 
are exdmively occupied with the sense it eofiveys, and 
the ieelings it excites. 

AdTantaciw ^^ ™®'® *® increase the diflknlty of the 
«r imiSiitZ method here recommended, (for it is no less 
megadtti ^ge thasn honest to take a fair view oi diffi- 
Sb tff (he^ culties,) this circumstance is to be noticed, 
Mitmi that he who is endeavouring to bring it infe> 
■*"•'• practice, is in a great degree precluded froHi 
the advantage of imitation, A person who hears and 
approves a good reader in the Natural mannety may, 
iDdeed, so far imitate him with advantage, as to adopt 
hispiant of fixing his attention on the matter, and not 
thinking about his voice ; but this very plan, evidently, 
by its nature, precludes any further imitation ; for if 
while reading, ne isthifaking of copjring the manner of 
hia model, he will, for that verv reason, be unlike that 
model ; the main principle of the proposed method be- 
ing, carefuUy to exclude every such thought. Whereas- 
any artlficiaf system may as easily be learned by imita- 
tion aa the notes of a song. 

Mno!t»nM Practice, also (t. e. private practice for the 
of pneiica sake of learning) is much more difficult in 
P»2J^ the proposed method ; because, the rule be^ 
Son ofthT ii'g* ^o u^ such a delivery as is suited, not 
n^nnl only to the matter of what is said, but also, 
"'"'•'• of course, to the piaee and occasion, and this, 
not by any studied modulations, but according to the 
spontaneous suggestions of the matter, place, and occa- 
sion, to one whose mind is fully and exclusively occu- 
pied with these, it follows, that he who would practise 
thia method in private, must, by a strong effort of a 
vivid imagination, figure to himself a place and an oc- 
casion which are not present ; otherwise, he will either 
be thinking of his ddivery, (which is fatal to bis pro- 
posed object^ or else will use a delivery suited to the 
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sitilation in which he actually is, and not, to that for 
which he would prepare himself. Any system, on the 
contrary, of studied emphasis and re|;ulation of the 
voice, may he learned in private practice as easily as 
singiBg. ^^^^^ 



Chap. III. — Considerations arising from the differences 
between Reading and Speaking. 

§ 1 . Some additional objections to the method I have 
recommended, and some further remarks on the counter- 
balancing advantages of it will be introduced presently, 
when I shall have first offered some observations on 
Speaking, and on that branch of Reading which the 
most nearly approaches to it. 

When^ any one delivers a written composition, of 
which he is, or is supposed to profess himself, the au- 
thor, he has peculiar difficulties to encounter,* if his 

* It must be admitted, however, that to the members of our 
Church) the difficulty of reading the Liturgy with spirit, and even 
with propriety, is something peculiar, on account of (what has 
been already remarked) the inveterate and long-established faults 
to which Mmost every one's ears are become familiar ; so that such 
a delivery as would shock any one of even moderate taste, in any 
other composition, he will, in this, be likely to tolerate, and to 
practise. Some, «. g. in the Liturgy, read, " have mercy i^on us, 
miserable sinners ;" and others, " have mercy upon tu, miserable 
tinners ;" both, laying the stress on a wrong word, and making 
the pause in the wrong place, so as to disconnect " us " and " mn- 
erable sinners '," which the context requires us to combine. Every 
one, in expressing his own natural sentiments, would say " have 
mercy upon us-miserable-sinners.*' 

Many are apt even to commit so gross an error, as to lav the 
chief stress on the words which denote the mett important thmg» ; 
without any coxuideration ol the emphatic word of each sentence : 
«. g. in the Absolution, many read, " let us beseech Him to gnni 
ua trti« repentanet}^ because, forsoot^, "true repentance '* is an 
important thing ; not considering that, as it has been just mentioned* 
it b not the new idea, and that to which the attention should bo 
directed by the emphasis ; the sense being, that since Ood par* 
doneth all that have true repentance, therefore, we should " beseeok 
Him to grant it to ue.** 

In addition to the other dii&culties of reading the Liturgy wall, it 

23* 
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object be to approach as nearly as possible to the extern- 
poraneoas style. It is indeed impossible to produce the 
Aili e&ct of that style, while the audience are aware 
that the words he utters are before him : but he may 
approach indefinitely near to such an efiect ; and inpro- 
^ portion as he succeeds in this object, the impression 
Compan- produced will be the greater. It has been 
Uv« adTsn- already remarked, how easy it is for the 
**g" 0^ hearers to keep up their attention — indeed, 
extempon. ^ow difficult for them to withdraw it — when 
rf address they are addressed by one who is really 
'^ speakir^ to them in a natural and tamest 

manner ; though perhaps the discourse may be incum- 
bered with a good deal of the repetition, awkwardness- 
of /expression, and other faults, incident to extempora* 
neous language ; and though it be prolonged for an 
hour or two, and yet contain no more matter than a good 
vnr^er could have clearly expressed in a discourse of 
half an hour ; which last, if read to them, would not» 
without some eflbrt on their part, have so fully detained 
their attention. The advantage in point of style, ar- 
rangement, &c. of written, over extemporaneous, dis- 
courses, (such at least as any but the most accomplish- 
ed orators can produce,) is sufficiently evident :* and it 

should be mentioned, that prayer, thankseiving, and the like, even 
when aroweUly not of our own composition, should be delivered 
aa (what in truth they ought to be) the genuine sentiments of our 
own minds at the moment of utterance ', which is not the case with 
the Scriptures, or with any thing else that is read not professing 
to be the speaker's own composition. 

* Practice in public speaking generally — practice in speaking on 
the particular subject in hand— and (on eacn occasion) premeotta- 
tioQ of the matter and arrangement, are all, circumstances of great 
consequence to a speaker. 

N<rthi - 




y/fbal they should say ;" and, when they found, in effect, thit 
pvomise fulfilled to them, they had experience, within themselves, 
of 'a sensible miracle. This circumstance may furnish a person of 
sincerity with a useful test for distinguishing (in his awn case) the 
emotions of a fervid imagination, irom actual inspiration. It im 
evident that an intjrired preacher can have nothing to gain fV-om 
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is 6Vidftnt also that oilier advantages, such as have been 
just alluded to belong to the latter. Which' is to be 
preferred on each occasion, and by each orator, it does 
not belong to the present discussion to inquire ; but it 
is evidently of the highest importance, to combine, as 
far as possible, in each case, the advantages of both. 

A perfect familiarity with the rules laid down in the 
First Part of this Treatise, would be likely, it is hoped, 
to give the extemporaneous orator that habit of quickly 
methodizing his tnoughts on a given subject, which is 
essential (at least where no very long premeditation is 
allowed) to give to a speech something of the weight of 
argument, and clearness of arrangement, which charac- 
terize good Writing.* In order to attain the correspond- 
ing advantage^-to impart to the delivery of a written 
discourse, something of the vivacity and interesting ef- 
fect of real, earnest, speaking, the plan to be pursued, 
conformably with the principles I have been maintain- 
ing, is> for the reader to draw off his mind as much as 
possible from the thought that he is reading, as well as 
from all thought respecting his own utterance ; — to fix 
his mind as earnestly as possible on the matter, and to 
strive to adopt as his own, and as his own at the moment 
of utterance, every sentiment he delivers ; — and to say 
it to the audience, in the manner which the occasion 
and subject spontaneously suggest to him who has ab- 
stracted his mind both from afl consideration of himself, 
and from the consideration that he is reading. 

praetice, or stad^ of any kind : he, therefore, who finds himself 

Xove hv practice, either in Argument, Style, or Delivery —or 
observes that he speaks more fluently and better, on subjects 
on which he has been oectM/omedtospeak— or better with premtdx- 
tolton, than on a sudden, may indeed deceive his hearers by a pre- 
tence to inspiration, but can hardly deceive himself. 

* Accordingly, it may be remarked, that, (contrary to what 
might at first sight be supposed,) though the preceding parts, m 
weU as the present, are intended for general application, yet it is 
to the eictenqwreary tpeak&r that the rules laid down in the former 
part (supposing them correct) will be the most peculiarly usef»l : 
while the sugsestions offered in this last, respecting Elocution, are 
more especiafly designed for the use of the reader. 
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UoAm^ § ^' ^® advantage of this Natural 
■peak well MInner, {i, e. the manner which one nata- 
^^mmon j^lly falls into who is really speaking, in 
earnest, and with a mind exclusively intent 
on what he has to say,) may he estimated from this 
consideration ; that there are lew who do not speak bo 
as to i^iye e£^t to what they are saying. Some, indeed, 
do this much better than others : — some have, in ordi- 
nary conversation, an indistinct or incorrect pronuncia- 
tion — an embarrassed and hesitating utterance, or a bad 
choice of words : but hardly any one fails to deliver 
(when speaking earnestly) what he does say, so as to 
convey tne sense and the force of it, much more com- 
pletely than even a good reader would, if those same 
words we]]^ written down and read. The latter might, 
indeed, be more approved; but that is not the present 
question ; which is, concerning the impression made on 
the hearer's minds. It is not the polish of the blade, 
that is to be considered, or the grace with which it is 
brandished, but the keenness of the edge, and the weight 
of the stroke. 

There is, indeed, a wide difference between different 
men, in lespect of the degrees of impressiveness with 
which, in earnest conversation, they deliver their 
sentiments; but it may safely be laid down, that he 
who delivers a written composition with the same 
degree of spirit and energy with which he would natu- 
rauy speak on the same subject, has attained, not indeed, 
necessarily, absolute perfection, but the utmost excel- 
lence attainable by him. Any attempt to outdo his 
own Natural manner, will inevitably lead to something 
worse than failure. 

On the contrary, it can hardly be denied that the 
elocution of most readers, even when delivering; their 
own compositions, is such as to convey the notion, at 
the very best, not that the preacher is expressing his 
own real sentiments, but that he is making known to 
his audience what is written in the book before him : 
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and» wbetber tbe composition is professedly Ae nesdei's 
own, or not, tbe nsuai mode of aeiivery» thotiefa eraye 
and decent, is so remote from the energetic style of real 
Natnrai Speech, as to furnish, if one may so speak, a 
kind of running comment on all that is uttered, which 
says, " I do not mean, think, or feel, all this ; I only 
mean to recite it with prowiety and decorum:*' and 
What is usually called fine Reading, only superadds to 
this, (as- has been above remarked,) a kind of admoni- 
tion to the hearers, that they ought to believe, to feel, 
and to^ admire, what is read. 

§ 3. It is easy to anticipate an objeetion^ 
which many will uree against, what they J!™!S««* 
wm eaU, a eoHoqtnai style of delivery ; viz. to be con 
that it is indecorous, and umsuttable to the ^jSJ*^^ 
solemnity of a serious^ and especially, of ft[miiia^ 
a religious discourse. Hie objection: is 
founded on a mistake. Those who urge it, derive att 
their notions of a Natural Delivery from two, irrelevant^ 
instances; that of ordinary conversation, the usu^ 
subjects of which, and consequently its usual tone, are 
comparatively iignt; — anu, tnac ot tne coarse ana extia- 
vaganl rant of vulgar fanatical preachers. But to 
conclude that the objections against either of these 
B^les, would apply to the Natural delivery of a man 
of sense and taste, speaking earnestly, on a serious 
subject, and on a sdemn occasion — or that he would 
naturally adopt, and is here advised to adopt, such a 
style as those objected to, is no less absurd than, if any 
one, being recommended to walk in a natural and 
unstudied manner, rather than in a dancing step, (to 
emplmr Dr. A. Smith's illustration,) or a fomml march, 
should infer that the natural gait of a clown fdlowine 
the plough, or of a child in its gambols, were proposed 
as modds to be imitated in walking across a room^ 
Should any one, on beinp; told that both tragte-acting 
and comic-acting ou^ht to be a naiurcd repreeentation 
of man, interpret this to inean, that Tragedy ought td 
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be performed exactly like Comedy, he would be thought 
very absurd, if he were supposed to be speaking seri- 
ously. It is evident, that what is natural in one case, 
or for one person, may be, in a diffeient one, very 
unnatural. It would not be by any means natural to 
an educated and sober-minded man, to speak like an 
illiterate enthusiast; or to discourse on the most 
important matters in the tone of familiar conversation 
respecting the trifling occurrences of the day. Any one 
who does but notice the style in which a man of ability, 
and of ^ood choice of words, and utterance, delivers 
his sentiments in private, when he is, for instance, 
earnestly and seriously admoDishine a friend — defend- 
ing the truths of religion — or spesudng on any other 
grave subject on which he is intent, may easily observe 
how different his tone is from that of light and familiar 
conversation — how far from deficient in the decent 
seriousness which befits the case. Even a stranger 
to the language might guess that he was not engaged 
on any frivolous topic. And when an opportunity 
occurs of observing how he delivers a written discourse, 
of his own composition, on perhaps the very same, or a 
similar subject, one may generally perceive how com- 
paratively stiff, languid, and unimpressive is the efiect. 

Nfttaral ^^ ''^Y ^^ ^^^> indeed, that a sermon 

manner is should not be delivered before a con^ega- 
datedto the *^®^ assembled in a place of worship, m the 
place, sub- Bsme Style as one would employ in convers- 
ject and oc- ing across a table, with equid seriousness on 
casion. the same subject. This is undoubtedly true: 
and it is evident that it has been implied in what has 
here been said ; the Natural-manner having been de- 
scribed as acQQmmodated, not only to the subject, but to 
the place, occasion, and all other circumstances ; so that 
he who should preach exactly as if he were speaking 
in private, though with the utmost earnestness, on the 
same subject; would, so far, be departing from the 
genuine Natural-manner. But it may be nuely assert- 
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ed, that even ^tis would be far the less fault of the two. 
He who appears unmindful, indeed, of the place and 
occasion, but deeply impressed with the subject, and 
utterly forgetful oi himself, would produce a much 
stronger effect than one, who, going into the opposite 
extreme, is, indeed, mindful of the place and the occa- 
sion, but not fully occupied with the subject, (though 
he may strive to appear so ;) being partly engaged in 
thoughts respecting his own voice. The latter would, 
indeed, be the less likely to incur censure ; but the otl^r 
would produce the deeper impression. 

The object, however, to be aimed at, (and it is not 
unattainable,) is to avoid both faults ; — to keep the mind 
impressed both with the matter spoken, and with all the 
circumstances also of each case ; so that the voice may 
spontaneously accommodate itself to all ; carefully- 
avoiding all studied modulations, and, in short, all 
thoughts of self; which, in proportion as they intrude, 
will not fail to diminish the effect. 

§ 4. It must be admitted, indeed, that the . . ^^^ 
different kinds of Natural delivery of any deiSrery 
one individual on different subjects and oc- one specm 
casions, various as they are, do yet bear a J^^®^*^- 
much greater resemblance to each other, than 
any of them does to the Artificial- style usually employ- 
ed in reading ; a proof of which is, that a person lami- 
liarly acquainted with the speaker, will seldom faQ to 
recognise his voice, amidst all the variations of it, when 
he is speaking naturally and earnestly ; though it will 
often happen that, if he have never before heard him 
readyhewiM be at a loss, when he happens accidentally 
to hear without seeing him, to know who it is that is 
reading ; so widely does the artificial cadence and in- 
tonation differ in many points from the natural. And 
a consequence of this is, that the Natural-manner, how- 
ever perfect — however exactly accommodated to the 
subject, place, and occasion — will, even when these are 
the most solemn, in some degree remind the hearers of 
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the tone of conversaiion. Amidst all the differences 
that will exist, this one point of resemblance — that of 
the delivery being unforced and unstudied — will be 
likely, in some degree, to strike them. Those who are 

food judges will perceive at once, and the rest, after 
eing a little accustomed to the Natural-manner, that 
there is not necessarily any thine; irreverent or indeco- 
rous in it ; but that, on the contrary* it conveys the idea 
of the speaker's being deeply impressed with that which 
is his proper business. But, for a time, many will be 
disposed to find fault with such a kind of elocution ; 
and, in particular, to complain of its indicating a want 
of respect for the audience. Yet even while this dis- 
advantage continues, a preacher of this kind may be 
assured that the doctrine he delivers is much more for- 
cibly impressed, even on those who censure his style 
of delivering it, than it could be in the other way. 

A discourse delivered in this style has been known 
to elicit the remark, from one of the lower orders, who 
had never been accustomed to any tiling of the kind» 
that " it was an excellent sermon, and it was great pity 
it had not been preached:** a censure which ought to 
have been very satisfactory to the preacher : had he 
employed a pompous spout, or modulated whine, it is 
probable such an auditor would have admired hisprecuJi- 
tng, but would have known and thought little or noth- 
ing about the matter of what was taught. 

Which of the two objects ought to be preferred by a 
Christian Minister, on Christian principles, is a question, 
not indeed hard to decide, but foreign to the present dis- 
cussion. It is important, however, to remark, that an 
Orator is bound, as such, not merely on moral, but (if 
such an expression may be used) on rhetorical princi- 
ples, to be mainly, and indeed exclusively, intent on 
carrying his point; not, on gaining approbation, or 
even avoiding censure, except with a view to that point. 
He should, as it were, adopt as a motto, the reply of 
Themistodes to the Spartan commander, Eurybiades, 
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who lifted his staff to chastise the earnestness with 
which his own opinion was controverted ; *' Strike, but 
hear me." 

I woold not, indeed, undertake to maintain (like 
Quinctilian) that no one can be an Orator who is not a 
virtuous man ; but there certainly is a kind of moral 
excellence implied in that renunciation of all effi>rt after 
^ display — in that forsetfulness of self — which is abso* 
^ lutely necessary, both in the manner of writing, and in 
the delivery, to give the full force to what is said. 

§ 5. Besides the inconvenience just mentioned — the 
censure, which the proposed style of elocution will be 
liable to, from perhaps the majority of hearers, till 
they shall have become somewhat accustomed to it — 
this circumstance al^ ought to be mentioned, as what 
many, perhaps, would reckon (or at least feel) to be 
one of the disadvantages of it; that, after Natural 
all, even when no disapprobation is incurred, manner not 
no praise will be bestowed, (except by ob- P"^®**- 
servant critics,) on a truly Natural delivery ; on the 
contrary, the more perfect it is, the more will it with- 
draw, from itself, to the arguments and sentiments de- 
livered, the attention of all but those who are studiously 
directing their view to the mode of utterance, with a 
design to criticise or to learn. The credit, on the contra- 
ry, of having a very fine elocution, is to be obtained at 
the expense of a very moderate share of pains ; thoogh 
at the expense also, inevitably, of much of the force of 
what is said. 

§ 6. One inconvenience, which will at first 
be experienced by a person who, after hav- Jjjj^fefto^ 
inff been long accustomed to the Artificial fixst adop- 
delivery, begins to adopt the Natural, is, that £"fu|^ 
he will be likely suddenly to feel an embar- maimer. 
rassed bashful, and, as it is frequently called, 
nervous sensation, to which he had before been com- 
pftratiyely a stranger. He will find himself in a new 
situation — standing before his audience in a diiSereat 

24 
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character — stripped, as it were, of the sheltering yell oi 
a conventional and artificial delivery ; — ^in short, deliv- 
ering to them his thoughts, as one man speaking to 
other men ; not, as before, merely reading in- public 
And he will feel that he attracts a much greater share 
of their attention, not only by the novelty of a manner 
to which most con^egations are little accustomed, but 
also, (even supposing them to have been accustomed to 
extemporary discourses,) from their perceiving them- 
selves to be personally addressed, and feeling that he is 
not merely reciting something before them, bnt saying 
it to them. The speaker and the hearers will thus be 
brought into a new and closer relation to each other : 
and the increased interest thus excited in the audience, 
will cause the Speaker to feel himself in a different sit- 
uation — in one which is a greater trial of his confidence, 
and which renders it more difficult than before to with- 
draw his attention from himself. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that this very change of feelings experienced 
by the speaker, ought to convince him the more, if the 
causes of it (to which I have just alluded) be attentively 
considered, how much greater impression this manner 
is likely to produce. As he will be likely to feel much 
of the bashfulness which a really extemporary speaker 
has to struggle against, so he may produce much of a 
similar efiect. 

After all, however, the effect will never be completely 
the same. A composition delivered from writing, and 
one actually extemporaneous, will always produce feel- 
ings, both in the hearer and the speaker, considerably 
difterent ; even on the supposition of their being word 
lor word the same, and delivered so exactly in the same 
tone, that by the ear alone no difference could be de- 

^ • still the audience will be differently affected ac- 
cording to their knowledge that the words uttered, are, 
aJaX ' ^^^^^ down and before the speaker's eyes. 
Ana inc consciousness of this will produce a correspond- 
mg effect on the mind of the speaker. For were this 
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not 80, any one who, on any subject, can speak (as 
many can) fluently and correctly in prirate conrensa- 
tlon, would find no greater difficulty in saying the same 
things before a large congregation, than in Reading to 
them a written discourse. 

§ 7. And here it may be worth while Enduiry 
briefly to inquire into the causes of that re- respectW 
markable phenomenon, as it may justiy be ^® ^^ uj^ 
accounted, that a person who is able with fa- Addressing 
cility to express nis sentiments in private to a large au* 
a friend, in such language, and m such a ^®^®®- 
manner, as would be perfectly suitable to a certain au- 
dience, yet finds it extremely difficult to address to that 
audience the very same words, in the same manner ; 
and is, in many instances, either completely struck 
dumb, or greatly embarrassed, when he attempts it. 
Most persons are so familiar with the fact, as hsurdly 
to have ever considered that it requires explanation : but 
attentive consideration shows it to be a very curious, as 
well as important one ; and of which no explanation, 
as far as I know, has been attempted. It cannot be from 
any superior deference which the speaker thinks it right 
to feel for the judgment of the hearers ; for it wiU often 
hs^pen that the single friend, to whom he is able to speak 
fluently, shall be one whose good opinion he more val- 
ues, and to whose wisdom he is more disposed to look 
up, than of all the others together. The speaker may 
even feel that he himself has a decided and acknowledged 
superiority over every one of the audience ; and that he 
should not be the least abashed in addressing any two or 
three of them, sep|arately : yet still all of them, collec- 
tively, will often inspire him with a kind of dread. 

Closely allied in its causes with the phe- p . . 
nomenon I am considering, is that other excifemeBt 
curious fact, that the very same sentiments, produced 
expressed in the same manner, will often iadiSce. 
have a far more powerful effect on a large 
audience, than they would have on any one or two of 
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<tiie9e Teiy persons aepaiBtely. That is in a gnat degrte 
true of all men, which was said of the Atheniiyis, that 
they were like sheep, of which a flock is more easily 
drif en than a single one. 

DUferent Another remarkahle circunstanee, con- 

language nected with the foregoing, is the di&rence in 
*™P^^ respect of the style whidi is suitable, respect- 
toihe mui- iv Jy in addressing a multitade, and two or 
^ a^ three even of the same persons. A ranch 
holder, as well as less accoiate, kind of lan- 
guage is both allowable and advisable, in speaking to a 
considerable number ; as Aristotle has remarked,"^ isL 
speaking of the Graphic and Aganutk styles — the 
lonner suited to the closet, the latter, to public speak- 
ii^ before a large assembly. And he ingeniously com- 
pares them to the diflerent styles of painting ; the greater 
the crowd, he says, the more distant is the view ; so 
that in scene-painting, for instance, coarser and bolder 
-lonehes are required, and the nice finish, which would 
.delight a close spectator, would be lost. He does not, 
however, account for the phenomena in question. 

^8. The solution oi tnem wiii oe iouad 
BomLa ^y attention to a very curious and complo: 
jafemd to play of sjrmpathies which takes place lu a 
Jjjg ■y«- laige assembly ; and, (within certain limits,) 
^^^' the more, in proportion to its nnmlmrs. 
Fisst, it is to he observed that we are disposed to 
sympathize with any emotion which we believe to ex- 
ist in the mind of any one present ; and h«ice, if we 
are at the same time otherwise disposed to feel that 
emotion, such disposition is in consequence heightened. 
In the next place, we not only ourselves feel this ten- 
dency, but we are sensible thai others do the same ; 
and tl^us, we sympathize not only with the other emo- 
tions of the rest, but also, with their sympathy towaids 
us. Any emotion accordingly which we feel, is stiU 
further ndgfatened by the Imowledge that there are 

* JUcfon'c, book iii 
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others present who not only feel the same, but feel it 
the more strongly in consequence of their sympathy 
with ourselves. Lastly, we are sensible that those 
around us sympathize not only with ourselves, but with 
each other also ; and as we enter into this heightened 
feeling of theirs likewise, the stimulus to our own minds 
is thereby still further increased. 

The case of the Ludicrous affords the most juugtraUon 
obvious illustration of these principles, from from the 
the circumstance that the effects produced J"|. ^^ '**• 
are so open and palpable. If any thing of ^ ^"*^' 
this nature occurs, you are disposed, by the character 
of the thing itself, to laugh : but much more if any one 
else is known to be present whom you think hkcdy 
to be diverted with it ; even though that other should 
not know of you presence ; but much more still, if he 
does know it ; because you are then aware that sym- 
pathy with your emotion heightens his : and most of 
all will the disposition to laugh be increased, if many 
are present ; because each is then aware that they all 
sympathize with each other, as well as with himseli. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the exact correspond- 
ence of the fact wiui the above explanation. So im- 
portant, in this case, is the operation of the causes here 
noticed, that hardly any one ever laughs when he is 
quite alone : or if he does, he will find on consideration 
tnat it is from a coriceplion of some companion whom 
he thinks likely to nave been amused, had he been 
present, and to whom he thinks of describing-, or re- 
peating, what had diverted himself. Indeed, in other 
cases, as well as the one just instanced, almost every 
one is aware of the infectious nature of any emotion 
excited in a large assembly. It may be compared to the 
increase of sound by a number of echoes, or of light, 
by a number of mirrors ; or to the blaze of a heap of 
firebrands, each of which would speedily have gone out 
if kindled separately, but which, when thrown together, 
help to kindle each other. 

24* 
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The apjplicatioo of what has been said, to the 
before ufi, is safficiently obvioas. In addiessing a IsMgt 
assembly, you know that each of them sympathizes 
both with your own anxiety to acquit yourself wett, 
and also with the same feeling in the minds of the rest 
You know also, that every slip you may be guilty of, 
that may tend to excite ridicule, pity, disgust, && makes 
the stronger impression on each of the hearers, from 
their mutual sympathy, and their consciousness of it 
This augments your anxiety. Next, you know that 
each hearer, putting himself mentally, m the speaker's 
place,* sympathizes with this augmented anxiety: 
which is by this thought increased still further. And 
if you become at all embarrassed, the knowledge that 
there are so many to sympathize, not only with that 
embarrassment, but also with each other's feelings on the 
percqHion of it, heightens your confusion to the utmost 

The same causes will account for a skilful orator's 
being able to rouse so much more easily, and mate 
powerfully the passions of a multitude ; they inflame 
each other by mutual sympathy, and mutual conscious- 
ness of it And hrace it is that a bolder kind ol 
ian^age is suitable to such an audience; a passage 
which, in the closet, might, just at the first glance, tend 
to excite awe, compassion, indignation, or any other 
such emotion, but which would, on a moment's cool 
jeflectioii, appear extravagant, may be very suitable 
lor the Agonistic style ; because, before that moment's 
reflection could take place in each hearer's mind, he 
would be aware that every one around him sympathized 
in that first emotion which would thus become so much 
heightened as to preclude, in a great degree, the ingress 
of any counteracting sentiment 

If one could suppose such a case as that of a speaker* 
(himself aware of the circumstance,) addressing a muhi* 

* Hence it Uthat«Ay persons are, as is matter of common remark, 
the more distressed by this infirmity when in company with tlioae 
who are subject to the same. 
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fade, eaeh of wbom belieyed himself to be the 9dU 
jhepurer, it is probable that little or no ^inbemrassmeiit 
would be felt, and a much more sober, calm, and 
finished style of language would be adopted. 

§ 9. The impossibihty of bringing the ^ 

debvery of a written composition completely w^£%eex. 
to a level with a real extemporary speakine, temponne- 
(though, as has been «rid. ,t may app.roacTi Z.S^ 
inaennitely near to such an enect,) is ex- mounting 
plained on the same principle. Besides that i^»^' 
the audience are more sure that the thoughts ^^ ^' 
they hear expressed, are the genuine emanation of the 
speaker's mind at the moment,* their attention and 
interest are the more excited by their sympathy with 
one whom they perceive to be carried forward solely by 
ius own unaided and unremitted efforts, without hayin|p 
any book to refer to ; they view him as a swimmer 
supported by his own constant exertions ; and in every 
such case, if the feat be well accomplished, the sur^ 
mounting of the diffUulty affords great gratification ; 
especially to those who are conscious that they couM 
Bot do ihe same. And one proof, that part of the 
pleasure conveyed does arise from this source, is, that 
as the spectators of an exhibition of supposed unusual 
skill in swimming, would instantly withdraw most of 
their interest and admiration, if they perceived that the 
performer was supported by corks, or the like ; so would 
the feelings alter of the hearers of a supposed extempo- 
raneous discourse, as soon as they should perceive, or 
even suspect, that the orator heul it written down 
before him. 

§ 10. The way in which the respective 
inconveniences of both kinds of discourses SSSSied. 
may best be avoided, is evident from what 

* It if not meant by this that an extemporary tpeoJber neceMarily 
€tM09et (in respect of hii matter) extempore, or that he profiBisea 
to 00 so : but only, that if he frumei eaek atitntef at the momenl; 
he moat, at that moment, hare the sentiment which is expiesaed 
in It ftrongly present to nia mind. 
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has beea already said. Let both the eztempotary 
Speaker, and the Keader of his own compositions, study 
to avoid, as lur as possible, all thoughts of sdf^ earnestly 
fixing the mind on the matter of what is deliyered ; and 
the one will feel the less of that embarrassment which 
arises from the thought of what opinion the hearers will 
form of him ; while the other will appear to be speaking, 
because he actually wHil be speaking, the sentiments, not 
indeed which at tlmt time first ariae in his own mind, but 
which are then really present to, and occupy his mind 



Chap. IV. — Practical deductions from the foregoing 

views. 

Orisuiai § 1- One of the consequences of the adop* 

Composi- tion of the mode of elocution here recom* 
bSTto'ttMB mended, is, that he who endeavours to em- 
nataral de- ploy it will find a growing reluctance to the 
U'«y- delivery, as his own, of any but his owa 
compositions. Conclusions, indeed, and arguments he 
may freely borrow ; but he will be led to compose his 
own discourses, from finding that he cannot deliver 
those of another to bis own satisfaction, without labo- 
riously studying them, as an actor does his part, so as 
to make them, in some measure, his own. And with 
this view, he will generally find it advisable to intro- 
duce many alterations in the expression, not with any 
thought of improving the style, absdutely, but only with 
a view to his ovm delivery. And indeed, even his own 
previous compositions, he will be led to alter, almost as 
much, in point of expression, in order to accommodate 
them to the Natural manner of delivery. Much that 
would please in the closet — ^much of the (xraphic style 
described by Aristotle, will be laid aside for the Agon- 
istic ; — for a style somewhat more blunt and homely — 
more simple, and, apparently unstudied in its structure, 
and, at the same time, more daringly energetic. And 
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if again he is desirous of fitting his discourses for the 
pressj he will find it expedient to reverse this process, 
and alter the style afresh. In many instances accord- 
ingly, the perusal of a manuscript sermon would afford, 
irom the observation of its style, a tolerably good ground 
of conjecture as to the author's customary elocution. 
For instance, a rapid elocution suits the more full, and 
iA slow one, the more concise style ; and great varia- 
twns in the degree of rapidit)r of delivery are suited to 
ttiie corresponding variations in the style. 

A mere sermon-reader, on the contrary, will avoid 
rtiiis iiiconvenience, and this labour ; he will be able to 
^deliver another's discourses nearly as well as his own ; 
und may send his own 4o the press, without the neces- 
isiiy of any great preparation: but he will purchase 
these advantages at the expense of more than half the 
loree which might have been given to the sentiments 
Uttered. And ne will have no right ^o complain that 
his discourses, though replete perhaps with good sense, 
learning, and eloquence, are received with languid apa- 
thy, or that many are seduced from their attendance on 
his teaching, by the vapid rant of an illiterate fanatic. 
Much of these evils must indeed be expected, after all, 
to remain : but he does not give himself a fair chance 
for diminishing them, unless he does justice to his own 
arguments, instructions, and exhortations, by speaking 
them, in the only effectual way, to the hearts of his 
hearers ; that is, as uttered naturally /rom his own. 

1 have seen, somewhere, an anecdote of some cele- 
hrated actor being asked by a divine, " How is it that 
people listen witn so much emotion to what you say, 
which they know to be all fictitious, besides that it 
would be no concern of their's, even if true ; while they 
hear with comparative apathy, from us, truths, the most 
sublime, and the most important to them ?" The an- 
swer was, ** Because we deliver fiction like truth, and 
you deliver truth like fiction.'* 

The principles here laid down may help to explain a 
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remarkable fact which is usually attributed 
Effects of to other than the true causes. The power- 
counted for. ful effects often produced by some fanatical 

preachers, not superior in pious and sincere 
zeal, and inferior in learning, in eood sense, and in taste, 
to men who are listened to with comparatiye apathy, 
are frequently considered as a proof of superior e/o- 
quence; though an eloquence tarnished by barbarism, 
and extravagant mannerism. Now may not such ^fects 
result, not from any superior powers in the preacher, 
but merely from the intrinsic beauty and sublimity, and 
the measureless importance of the subject 7 Bat why 
then, it may be replied, does not the other preacher, 
whose subject is the very samet produce the same ef- 
fect ? The answer is, because he is but half-attended 
to. The ordinary measured cadence of reading, is not 
only in itself dull, but is what men axe familiarly ac- 
customed to : religion itself also, is a subject sofamuiar, 
in a certain sense, (familiar, that is, to the eari) as to 
be trite, even to those who know and think little about 
it Let but the attention be thoroughly roused, and in- 
tently fixed on such a stupendous subject, and that sub- 
ject itself will produce the most overpowering emotion. 
And not only unaffected earnestness of manner, but, 
perhaps, even still more, any uncouth oddity, and even 
ridiculous extravagance, will, by the stimulus of jtoveUy, 
have the effect of thus rousing the hearers from their 
ordinary lethargy. So that a preacher of littl« or no 
, real eloquence, will sometimes, on such a subject, pro- 
duce the effects of the greatest eloquence, by merely 
forcing the hearers (often, even by the excessively glar- 
ing faults of his style and delivery) to attend t to a sub- 
ject which no one can recdly attend to unmoved. 

It will not of course be supposed that my intention 
is to recommend the adoption of extravagant rant The 

food effects which it undoubtedly does sometimes pio- 
uce, incidentally, in some, is more than counterbalanced 
by the mischievous consequences to another. 
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§ 2. One important practical maxim re- practice of 
salting from the views here taken Js the de- recitation at 
cided condemnation of all recitation of «chooi« iu- 
speeches by school -boys ; a practice so much J""®^** 
approv^ed and recommended by many, with a view to 
preparing youths for Public Speaking in after life. It 
is to be condemned, however, (supposmg the foregoing 
principle correct,) not as useless merely, but absolutely 
pernicious, with a view to that object. The justness, 
indeed, of this opinion will, doubtless, be disputed ; but 
its consistency with the plan I have been recommending, 
is almost too obvious to be insisted on. In any one 
who should think a natural delivery desirable, it would 
be an obvious absurdity to think of attaining it by prac- 
tising that which is the most completely artiiiciaL If 
there is, as is evident, much difficulty to De surmounted, 
even by one who is delivering, on a serious occasion, 
his own composition, before he can completely succeed 
in abstracting his mind from all thoughts of his own 
voice — of the judgment of the audience on his perfor- 
mance, &c. and in fixing it on the Matter, Occasion, and 
Place — on every circumstance which ought to give the 
character to his elocution — how much must this diffi- 
culty be enhanced, when neither the sentiments he is to 
utter, nor the character he is to assume, are his own, or 
even supposed to be so, or anywise connected with 
him : — wnen neither the place, the occasion, nor the 
audience, which are actually presentth^Y^ any thing to 
do with the substance of what is said. It is therefore 
almost inevitable, that he will studiously form to him- 
self an artificial manner ;* which (especially if he suc- 
ceed in it) will probably cling to him through life, even 

* Some haye used the ezpreision of " a cmudaut manner," to 
denote that which results (either in convertatioa— in the ordinary 
actions of life—or in public speaking; from the anxious attention 
which some persons feel to the opinion the company majr form of 
them ; a cMMetotuncM of being watched and scrutinized in eyerj 
word and gesture, together with an extreme anxiety for approba- 
tion, and dreed of censure 
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when be is dellTerins; his own compoeitions on real 
occaaions. The very hest that can be expected, is* that 
he should become an accomplished actor — ^possessing 
the plastic power of puttii^ himself, in imagination, so 
completely into the situation of him whom he perao> 
nates, and of adopting, for the moment, so perfectly, aH 
the sentiments and views of that character, as to ex.- 
press himself exactly as such a person would haye done, 
m the supposed situation. Few are likely to attain 
snch perfection ; but he who shall have succeeded in 
accomplishing this, will have taken a most circuitous 
route to his proposed object, if that object be, not to 
qualify himself for the Stage, but to be able impressively 
to dehver in public, on r^, and important occasions, 
his own sentiments. He will have been carefully learn- 
ing to assume, what, when the real occasion occurs, 
n^ not be assumed, but only expressed. Nothing, 
surely, can be more preposterous than labouring to ac- 
quire the art of pretending to be, what he is not, and, 
to feel, what he does not, in order that he may be 
enabled, on a real emergency, to pretend to be and to 
feel just what the occasion itself requires and suggests : 
in short to personate himself. 

The Barmecide, in the Arabian Nights, who amused 
himself by setting down his guest to an imaginary feast, 
and trying his skill in imitating, at an empty table, the 
actions of eating and drinking, did not propose this as 
an advisable mode of instructing him how to perform 
those actions in reality. 

Let all studied recitation therefore — every kind of 
speaking which from its nature must necessarily be arti- 
ficial — be carefully avoided, by one whose object is to 
attain the only truly impressive— the Natural Delivery. 

It should be observed, that the censure here pro- 
nounced on school-recitations, and all exercises of the 
like nature, relates, exclusively, to the efiect produced 
on the style of Elocution. With any other objects that 
may be proposed^ the present work has, obviously, no 
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concern. Nor can it be doubted that a fai^iliarity with 
the purest forms of the Latin and Greek languages, may 
be greatly promoted by committing to memory, and 
studying, not only to understand, but to recite with 
propriety, the best orations and plays in those languages 
The familiar knowledge too, and temporary adoption, 
of the characters and sentiments, for instance, of 
Terence's plays, can hardly fail to produce a powerful 
effect on the moral character. If the spectators of a 
play which stroogly interests them are in any degree 
disposed (as the roet expresses it) to " live o*er each 
scene, and be what they behold," much more may this 
be expected in the actor, who studies to give the fullest 
effect to his performance, by fancying himself, as far as 
possible, the person he represents. If any one, there- 
lore, is more anxious for his son's proficiency in the 
Latinity, and in the morality, of Terence, than for his 
excellence in public speaking, he is right in encourag- 
ing such exercises.* But let no one seek to attain a 

* To those who do wish their sons to imbibe the morality of 
Terence, I have, of course nothing more tj say. But if there are 
any, as I most hope there are not afew, who would deprecate such 
a result, and who yet patronize the practice in question, I cannot 
but express my unfeigned wonder at theit doing so. Can they 
doubt that some eflect is likely to be produced on a young and * 
unformed mind, forwarder in passions than in reason, by — not 
reading merely — not learning by heart merely — but studying as an 
«etor, and striving to deliver vntk ^eet, the part of an accomplished 
debauchee ? And this too, such a character as Terence's poetical 
justice never fails to croi^ with success and applause. The foulest 
obscenity, such as would create disgust in any delicate mind, would 
probably be less likely to corrupt the principles, than the more 
gentleman-like profligacy, which is not merely represented, but 
recommended in Terence ; and which approaches but too nearly 
to what the youth maj find ezempliiied among the higher classea 
in this country. 

Will it be answered, that because the same boys are taught to 
jay their Catechism — are sent to Chapel — and are given to under- 
4ktand that they are not to take Pamphilus af a model, a sufficient 
safeguard is thus provided, against tne effects of an assiduous effort 
to gain applause by a lively and spirited representation of such a 
character ? I can only reply, in the words of Thucydides, MA- 
KAPIZANTE£ 'TMOJN TO AnEIFOKAKON, OT ZHAOrMfiN 
TO A<»PON. 

I am aware that I run a ritk of giving offence by theie nmirki ', 

25 
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natural, simple, and forcible Elocution, by a practice 
which, the more he applies to it, will carry nim still ih» 
fBither from the object he aims at 

What has been said, may perhaps be considered h^ 
some as applicable only in tne case where the design is 
merely to qualify a man for extemporaneous speaking; 
— ^not for dellTering a written discourse with the effect 
of one that is actuadly extemporaneous.' For it may be 
urged, that he who attempts this, must be, to a certain 
extent, an Actor : he may, indeed, really think, and 
strongly feel, at the moment, all that he is saying ; but 
thou^, thus far, no disguise is needed, he cannot» 
without a distinct eibrt, deliver what he is, in iact> 
reading, with the air of one who is not reading, but is 
framing cadi sentence as he delivers it : and to learn to 
do this, it may be said, practice is requisite ; not such 
practice indeed as that of ordinary school-Tecitations, 
which has a directly contrary tendency ; but such as 
might be adopted, on the principles above laid down. 
And it must be admitted, (indeed the remark has been 
frequently made in the foregoing pages,) that die task 
of him who delivers a written discourse, is very deferent 
from that of the truly extemporary speaker, supposing 
the object be to produce at all a similar effect. For, as 
I have formerly observed, what has been here called 
the Natural Delivery, is that which is natural to the 
real Speaker alone ; and is by no peans what will spon- 

bat a lense of dutv forbidi their sopprettion. If the practice is 
capable df yindication, let it receive one : if not, let it be abolished. 

It is now U841) a good many years since this remonstrance was 
first published } durmg which interval the woi^ has gone through 
several editions. I cannot but suppose, therefore, that some rem- 
tationof my reasonii^ would, before now, have been at least at- 
tempted, (which as far as I know, no one ever did attempt) were 
it not felt and practically acknowledged by the parties concerned 
to be ^tnanawerahlt. 

Let the experiment be tried, of placing in the hands of the Moth- 
■AS of the bovs, when ttiey come to witness the exhibition, a close 
frafMiotton of the play their sons are aetinr. I will be satisfied to^ 
•bide by the decision of the right*miadea and judicious among- 
them. 
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taneously siiKgest itself to one who has (even his own) 
written words before him. To attain the delivery I 
have been recommending, he must make a strong and 
Gontinnal effort so to witndraw his mind, not only from 
studied modulation of voiee, but from die knowledge 
that he is reading — and so to absorb himself, as it were« 
not only in the general sentiments, but in each separate 
expression, as to make it thoroughly his own at the 
moment of utterance. And I am far from supposing 
that in doing this he will not improve by practice; 
indeed I have all long im])lied, that no one can expect 
at once to attain perfection in it. But whether any 
such system of recitation as would afbrd beneficial 
practice could'be adopted at schools, I am more doubtful. 
Supposing the estabkshed mode of spouting to be to^ly 
exploded, and every effort used to make a Doy deliver a 
Speech of Caesar, for instance, or Lear, in tne natural 
manner, i. e. according to the Masterf view of what is 
natural — still, the learner himself will be reciting in a 
manner, to him, wholly artificial ; not merely because 
he is reading, or repeating from memory, what he is 
endeavouring to utter as if extempore; — nor again* 
merely because the composition is anothefs, and the 
circumstances fictitious ; but because the composition, 
the situation, and the circumstances could not have been 
his own. A School-boy has no natural way of his own 
to express himself on the topics on wjiich he is made 
to declaim ; because al yet these tonics form no part of 
the furniture of his mind. And tnus the object pro- 
posed, viz. to qualify him for delivering well, on real 
occasions, his own, or such as his own, written compo- 
sitions, will have been defeated ; and we shall have 
anticipated, and corrupted, bv a studied elocution, what 
would have been, in after-life, his own natural mode of 
expressing himsdf on such occasions. 

However serviceable practice may be, there is none, 
I think, that will not do more harm than good, except 
the practice of reciting, either on real occasions, or on 
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such as one can fully ooneeive and enter into, ez]«c»- 
mons either actually his own, or at least suck as lie 
woald naturally hare uttered on the occasion. Should 
^e School-boy be limited to the recitation of composi- 
tions of his own, or of a fellow-student, and that too, 
compositions not written as a task on a gi^en subject, 
(on such subjects at least as are usually set for eztf- 
cises,*) but on some real occasion interesting to a 
youthful mind, (a nanatiye e. g. of some recent occur- 
rence, or the Uice,) a system of practice might perhaps 
be adopted which would prove beneficial 

Such exercises as these, howeyer, would make but a 
Sony disjiaUy In comparison of the customair decla- 
mations, like "pomp and circumstance** of annual 
public recitations has much that is attiactiye to Maaters, 
nirents, and Scholars ; and it is easily belieyed, by 
those who wish to bdieve it, that for a boy who is 
destined hereafter to speak in public, the practice of 
making public speeches, and of taking ^naX pains ix> 
deliver them well, must be a yery beneficial exercise. 

Natural da- § ^* '^^^ ^^'^ ciicumstance to be noticed 
liyery mora among the results of the mode of deliyery 
^^^ recommended, is, that the speaker will find 
it much easier, in this Natural manner, ta 
make hdnudf heard : he will be heard, that is, much 
more distinctly at a greater distance — and with far less- 
exertion and fatigue to himself. This is the more 
necessary to be mentioned, becaule it is a common, if 
not prevailing opinion, that the reverse of this is the 
fact There are not a few who assign as a reason for 
their adoption of a certain unnatural tone, and measured 
cadence, that it is necessary, in order to be heard hj a 
lane congregation. But though such an artificial voice 
ana utterance will often appear to produce a louder 
soundf (which is the circumstance that probably deceives 
such persons,) yet a natural voice and delivery » provided 
it be clear, though it be less laboured, and may evea 

* 8e« latrod. § 6. 
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aeem low to those who are near at hand, will be dis- 
tinctiy heard at a much greater distance. The only 
<ledsiye proof of this must be sought in experience ; 
which will not fail to con\ince of tne trutli of it any 
one who will fairly make the trial. 

The requisite d^ee of loudness will be best obtain- 
ed, conformably with the principles here inculcated, not 
by thinking about the voice, but by looking at the most 
distant of tne hearers, and addressing one*8 self especi- 
ally to him. The roice rises spontaneously, when we 
are speaking to a person who is not very near. 

It should oe added, that a speaker's being well heard 
does not depend near so much on the loudness of the 
sounds, as on their distinctness ; and especially on the 
clear pronunciation of the consonants. 

That the organs of voice are much less strained and 
fatigued by the natural action which takes place in real 
speaking, than by any other, (besides that it is what 
might be expected h priori,) is evident from daily ex- 
perience. An extemporary Speaker will usually be 
much less exhausted in two hours, than an elaborate 
reciter (though less distinctly heard) will be in one. 
Even the orainary tone of reading aloud is so much 
more fatiguing than that of conversation, that feeble pa- 
tients are frequently unable to continue it for a quarter of 
an hour without great exhaustion ; even though they 
may feel no yiconvenience from talking, with few or no 
pauses, and in no lower voice, for more than double that 
time.* 

§ 4. He then who shall determine to aim Rec^>ituJa- 
at the Natural-manner, though he will have tion of ad- 
to contend with considerable difficulties and ][J5**5SLd- 
discouragements, will not be without corres- vantages. ' 

* " We can at will enlarge or diminiih the area of the cheit, and 
•top, accelerate, or retard ue act of respiration. When we aUead 
to our breathing, and regulate its rate, it quicklf becomes fatigu- 
ing ; but the aaoie happens with any volnnfcar^ and habitual aetioi, 
if we attempt to perform it analytically, by directing the attantioa 
4o every f tep in its progresg.'''Abyo'f PhytUlogy, p. 107. 

25* 
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pondiBS advantages, in the course he is porsaiiig.^ 
He wifl be at first, indeed, repressed to a greater de- 
gree than another, by emotions of bashfulness ; but it 
will be more speedily and more completely subdued ; 
the very system pursued, since it forbids all thoujg;hts oi 
Mdfi striking at the root of the evil. He will, indeed* 
on the outset, incur censure, not only critical but mor- 
al : — he will be blamed for using a c<^oguial delivery ; 
and the censure will very likely be, as ur as relates to 
his earliest efforts, not wholly undeserved ; for his man- 
ner tDtll probably at first too much resemble that of con- 
versation, though of serious and earnest conversation : 
but by perseverance he maybe sure of avoiding deser- 
ved, aud of mitigating, ana ultimately overcoming, un- 
deserved, censure. 

He will, indeed, never be praised for a " very fine- 
delivery ;" but his matter will not lose the approbation 
it mav deserve ; as he will be the more sure of being 
heard and attended to. He will not, indeed, meet witE 
many who can be regarded as models of the Natural- 
manner ; and those he does meet with, he will be pre- 
cluded, by the nature of the system, from minutely im- 
itating ; but he will have the advantage of carrying with 
him an Infallible Guide, as long as he is careful to fol- 
low the suggestions of Nature; abstaining from all 
thoughts respecting his own utterance, and fixing hia 
mind intently on the business he is engaged in. 

And though he must not expect to attain perfection, 
at once, he may be assured that, while he steadily ad- 
heres to this plan, he is in the right road to it ; instead 
of becoming, as on the other plan, more and more arti- 
ficial, the longer he studies. And every advance he 
makes will produce a proportional effect : it will give 
him more and more of that hold on the attention, the 
understanding, and the feelings of the audience, which 
no studied modulation can ever attain. Others indeed 
may be more successful in escaping censure, and ensu- 
ring admiration ; but he will far more surpass them ia 
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xespect oi the proper object of the Orator» which is, to 

carry his point- 

r" § 5. Much need not be said on the subject ^ ^ 

of Action, which is at present so little ap> ^^ 

proyed or, designedly, employed, in this country, that 

It IB hardly to be reckoned as any part of the Curator's 

art. 

Action, however, seems to be natural to man, when 
speaking earnestly : but the state of the case at present 
seems to be, that the disgust excited, on the one hand, 
by awkward and ungraceful motions, and, on the other, 
by studied gesticulations, has led to the general disuse 
of action altogether ; and has induced men to form the 
habit (for it certainly is k formed habit) of keeping 
themselves quite still, or nearly so, when speaking. 
This is supposed to be, and perhaps is, the more rational 
and dignified way of speaking: but so strong is the 
tendency to indicate vehement internal emotion by some 
kind of outward gesture, that those who do not encour- 
tLge or allow themselves in any, frequently fall uncon- 
sciously into some awkward trick of swinging the 
body,* folding a paper, twisting a string, or the like. 
But when any one is reading, or even speaking, in the 
Artificial manner, there is httle or nothmg of this ten- 
dency; precisely, because the mind is not \ieiiy action 
occupied by that strong internal emotion iigeneraUy^ 
which occasions it. And the prevalence of ^^■©d. 
this (the artificial) manner may reasonably be conjec- 
tured to have led to the disuse of all gesticulation, even 
in extemporaiy speakers ; because if any one, whose 
delivery is artificial, does use action, it will of course 
be» like his voice, studied and artificial ; and savouring 
still more of disgusting afectation ; from the circum- 

* Of one of the ancient Roman Orators it wm latirically remark- 
ad, (on account of hit having this habit,) that he muit haye learned 
to neak in a boat. Of tome other Oraton, whose favourite actiom 
it ming on tiptoe, it would perhaps hare been said, that the? had 
been aocuitomed to address their audience over a high wall. 
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stance that it evidently might be entirely omitted.* Ani 
hence, the practice came to be generally disapproved* 
and exploded. 

It need only; be observed, that, in conformity with the 
principles maintained throughout this Book, no ettrt 
should, in any case, be taken to use graceful or appio- 
priate action ; which, if not perfectly unstudied, will 
always be (as has been just reniarked) intolerable. But 
if any one (Spontaneously fsdls into any gestures that 
are unbecoming, care should then be taken to break the 
habit ; and that, not only in public speaking, but on all 
occasions. The case, indeed, is the same with utt^- 
ance : if any one has, in common discourse, an indis- 
tinct, hesitating, dialectic, or otherwise faulty deliverv, 
hi$ Natural manner certainly is not what he should 
adopt in public speaking ; but he should endeavour, by 
care, to remedy the defect, not in public speaking only, 
hut in ordinary conversation alsa And so also, vnth 
respect to attitudes and gestures. It is in these points* 
principaJly, if not exclusively, that the remarks of aa 
iatelligent friend will be benefidal. 

If, again, any one finds himself naturally and spon- 
taneously led to use, in speaking, a moderate d^ree of 
action, which he finds from the observation of others 
not to be ungraceful or inappropriate, there is no reason 
that he should studv to repress this tendency. 
Action na- § ^' " "^o^W be inconsistent with the 
taraliy pre. principle just kid down, to deliver any pre^- 
eeto the cepts tot gesture ; because the observance el 
^° • even the best conceivable precepts, would, 
by destroying the natural appearance, be fatal to their 
object : but tnere is a remark, which is w(»thy of atten* 
tion, from the illustration it affords of the erroneouaness» 
in detail, as well as in principle, of the ordinary systems 

* " " Qratas inter menaas si/fimhonia dUeors, 
JBt erastum unguentum, et Sario cum meUe papwer 
Offendunt ; potent dttci quia ccBoa sine litis." 

Horace, Jtrrf^tU 
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of instruction in this point. Boys are generally taught 
to employ the prescribed action either afters or during 
the utterance of the words it is to enforce. The best 
and most appropriate action must, from this circum- 
stance alone, necessarily appear a feeble affectation. 
It suggests the idea of a person speaking to those who 
do not fully understand the language, and striving by 
mens to explain the meaning of what he has been saying, 
ifie very same gesture, had it come at the proper, that 
is, the natural, point of time, .night, perhaps have added 
greatly to the enect ; viz. had it preceded somewhat the 
utterance of the words. That is always the natural 
order of action. An emotion,* struggling for utterance, 
produces a tendency to a bodily gesture, to express that 
emotion more qaiddy than words can be framed ; the 
words follow, as soon as they can be spoken. And 
this being always the case with a real, earnest, un» 
studied i^eaker, this mode of placing the action fore- 
most, gives, (if it be otherwise appropriate) the appear- 
ance of earnest emotion actually present in the mind. 
And the reverse of this natural order would alone be 
sufficient to convert the action of Demosthenes himself 
into unsuccessful and ridiculous pantomime. 

* ** JPormat tnim Natwra priiu not itUut ad onuum 
tMunarum hahUum ; juoot, mU in^eUit md tram : 
Jtut ad AtUBuni mterore graufi dedueit, et angU : 
Poflt tffert tftitml mofiw irUtrprett lingua." 

Horace, Art Pott^ 
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Omnino aoc volumus, locot omnes, quorum frequens est 
nsus (siveadprobationesetrefatationes, sive ad suaaiones 
et dissuasiones, sive ad laudes et vituperia spectent) medi- 
tates jam haberi, eosque ultimis ingenii viribus, et tanqoam 
improbe, et pronus pnster veritatem, attolli, et deprimi. 
Modum autem hujus coUeetionis, tarn ad usum, quam ad 
brevitatem, optimum fore ceiMemus, si hujusmodi loci 
contrahantar in sententias quasdam acutas^ et concisas ; 
tanquam glomos qnosdara, quoram fila in fusiorem discur- 
8um, cum res postulat, expiicari possint. • • • • 
Ejus generis, cum plurima parata habeamuB, aliqua ad 
exeraploro proooaere visum est. £a autem antitbeta renun 
nominamus. 

NOBILITAS. 

PBO. CONimA. 

^ * * Raro ex virtpte nobilitaa i 

NobiUtas laurea, qua tern- rarius ex nobilitate Tirtw. 
pus homines coronat. Nobiles majorum depreca^ 

Antiquitatem etiam in tione ad veniam ssj^ins ut- 
monumentis mortuis vene- untur, quam snfiragatione ad 
ramur: quanto magia in bonores. 
vivis 1 Tanta solet esie industria 

* * * kominum novorum, ut no^ 

NobiUtas virtutem invidie biles pno illis tanqnam statue 
subducity gratis tradit, videantnr. 

Nobiles in stadio re^ect- 
ant nimis sepe: quod nuJi 
cursoris est. 
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JUVENTUS. 

PRO. CONTSA. 

* * * JuventUB pcenitentie cam- 
Senet sibi Bapiunt magis ; pus. 

aliia et reipablicaB mimis. IngenitiiB est juvenibnsse- 
Si conspici daretur, magis uilis aactoritatia contempt- 

deformat animos, quam cor- us ; nt quisque suo perlcolo 

pora, senectiis. sapiat. 

Senes omnia metuunt, Tempos, ad qum consilia 

pneter Deos. non adTOcatur, nee rata 

habet. « « 

UXOR ET LIBERI. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Charitas reipublicflB incipit Qui uxorem dnxit, et li- 

afamilia. beros suscepit^ obsides for- 

Uzor et liberi discipUna tone dcdit. 

qusdam hamanitatis; at * * * 

ccelibes tetrici et severi. Brntorum eternitas sobo- 

Ccelibatus et orbitas ad les ; virorum fama, merita, 

nil aliud conferunt, quam ad et instituta. 

fogam. (Economics rationes pub- 

* * * Ucas plerunque eveitnnt. 

DIVITIiE, 

FRO. CONTRA. 

Divitias contemaunt, qui Divitiarum magnarum vel 

desperant. cnstodia est, vel dispensatio 

* * * quaedam, vel fama ; at nullus 
Dam philosoi^i dubitant, usus. 

ntrum ad virtutem an volup- Annon rides lapillis, et id 

tatem omnia sint referenda, genus deliciis, fingi pretia, 

coUige instrnmenta utrius- ut possit esse aliquis mag- 

que. narum divitiarum usus 1 

Virtus per divitiasvertitur Multi, dum divitiis suis 

in commun bonum. omnia venalia fore credide- 

* * * runt, ipsiinprimisvenierunt. 

Non aliud divitias dix- 
erim, quam impedimeact 
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PRO. OOMTBA. 

• vlitutis: nam virtuti et ne- 

cessaria9 sant et graves. 

DivitisB bona ancilla, pes- 
sima domina. 

HONORES 

P&O. CONTRA. 

* * * Dum honores appetimiui, 
Honoresfaciuntetvirtutes libertatem ezuimus. 

et vitia conspicuit; itaque Honores dant fere potesta- 
illas proYOcant, haec refrae- tern earam rerum, quae opti- 
nant. ma conditio est nolle, proxi- 

Non novit quispiam, quan- ma non posse. 
turn in virtatis carsa pro- Honorum asqensus ardans, 
fecerit ; nisi honores ei cam- statio lubrica, regresfias pne- 
pnm praebeant apertum. ceps. 

Qui in honore sunt, vulgi 
opinionem mutuenter opor- 
tet, ut seipsos beatos patent. 

IMPERIA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Felicitate frui, magnum Q,uam miserum, habere 
bonum est ; sed eam et allis nil fere, quod appetas ; infi- 
impertiri posse, adhucmajus. nita, que metuas 1 

LAUS, EXISTIMATIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Virtutis radii reflex! lau- Fama deterior judex, quam 

des. nunc la. 

Laus honor is est, ad quern Fama veluti fluvius, levia 

liberis sufiragiis pervenitur. attollit, solida mergit. 

Honores a diversispoliti is Infimarum virtutum apud 

conferuntur, sed laudes ubi- Tulgus laus est, mediarum 

que sunt libertatis. admiratio, supremarum sen- 

♦ ♦ ♦ BUS nuUus. 
Ne mireris, si vnlgus ve- * 

ritts loquatur, quam honora- 
tiores; quia etiam tatius 

loqnimr. f * 

26 
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JTATURA. 

no, COMTBA. 

GonBuetttdo contra natu- Cogitamus sectmdum na- 

ram, quasi tyzannis qusdam toram ; loquimur secundam 

eat: etcito, aclevioccasione pnecepta; sed agimus se- 

corruit. cundum conauetudinem. 

FORTUNA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Virttttes apertae laudes pa- Stnltitia tmins, fortuna ftl- 
riont, occultaB fortunas. terius. 

Fortuna veluti galaxia; ♦ * ♦ 

hoc est, nodus quarundam 
obscurarum virtutum, sine 
nomine. 

VITA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Praestat ad omnia, etiam Non invenias inter hu- 

ad virtutem, curriculum Ion- manos affectum tarn pu^- 

gum, quam breve. * lum, qui, si intendatui pauIo 

Absque spatiis ^vitiB ma- vehementius, non mortis 

joribus, nee perficere datur, metum superet. 
nee perdiscere, nee poeni- 
tere 

SUPERSTITIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Qui zelo peccant, non pro- Ut simife, similitude cum 
bandi, sed lamen amandi homine,deformitatemaddit: 
sunt. ita superstitioni, similitude 

* ♦ ♦ cum religiotie. 

Praestat nuUam habere de 
diis opinionem, quam con 
tumeliosam. 

SUPERBIA. • 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Superbia etiam vitiis in- Hebera virtutum ae boao- 
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PHO. CONTRA 

flociabilifl ; atqne ut venenum rum omnium Buperbit. 
Yeneno, ita baud pauca vitia Caetera vitia virtutibiui 

Bup^rbia ezpeUuntur. tantum contrarlt; superbia 

FacUis, etiam alienia vitiis sola contagion, 
obnoxiosest: superbus, tan- 
tum 8918. 

INVIDIA. 

PRO. CONTRA 

. Invidia in rebuspublieii, Nemo virtuti invidiam re* 
tanquam salubria ostracis- conciliaTeritprsBter mortem, 
mas. Invidia virtates labonboB 

ezercet, ut Juno Hercolem, 

IMPUDICITIA. 

PRO CONTRA. 

Omnes, at Paris, qui for- 
mes optionem faciunt, pru- 
dentiae et potentise jactoram 
faciunt. 

GLORIA VANA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Qui 'suas laudes appetit, * * ? 

aliorum simul appetit utilita- Turpe est proco soUoitare 
tes. ancillam ; est autem virtatis 

anciila laus. 

FORTITUDO. 

PRO CONTRA. 

Nil aut in voluptate soli- Vite sus prodigus, aliens 
dum, autinvirtutemunitum, perienlosns. 
nbi timoi infestat. Virtus ferreae aetatis forti- 

Casterae virtutes nos a do- tudo. 
minatu liberant vitiorum ; 
fortitude sola a dominatu 
fortunae. 
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CONSTANTIA. 

rBO. COSRXA. 

Baiii Tirtiitiiiii eonsiaBtia. CoiisCa]itim» nt juiitnx md- 

Miaer eit, qui qoalis ipae iom, mnlta ntUia indicia 

fvtorns nt, noa noyit abigit 

Etiam vitiiB decus BMfmi .£qiiiiin est, nt oonstaatiA 

oonstantia. ' ret adyerns bene toleiet; 

8i ad fortoiiB inconstan- nam fere indocit 

tiam aceedat etiam incon- Stoltitia breTifluma op> 

•tantia mentif, in qnantis tima. 
tenebris Tivitur. 

Fortnna, tanqnam Protena, i 
■i peraeveres, ad formam 
redit. 



SCIENTU, CONTEMPLATIO. 

mo. COHTSA. 

£a demnm yolnptas eat se- Contemplatio, qtecioaa iii> 

eiindam naturam, cnjna non ertia. 

eat aatietaa. Bene cogitare, non mnlta 

* * * melina eat, qnam bene som- 

OmneaafiectnapraTiyfolBSB niare. 
•ttimationea snnt; atque 
eadem aunt bonitas et veri- 

tM. 

LITERS. 

PEO. * CONTHSjI. 

Lectio eat conversatio Qjam nnqnam are doenit 
enm pmdentiboa ; actio kn tempestivum artia uaum t 
com Btultia. Artia aaepiasime ineptoa 

Nor inutilea acientliB ez- nana eat, ne sit nullus. 
iatimandaB aunt, quarum in se 
nuUoa eat uaua, ai ingenia 
acnant, ct ordinent. 
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PROMPTITUDO. 

PRO. CONTKA. 

Opportuna prudentia non • • • 

est, qu8B celeris non est. Gnjas conflilia non matorit 

Qui cito errat, cito enorem deliberatio, nee pnideBtiam 

emendat. aetas. 

POPULARITAS. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Qui ipsi magni viri sunt, Inflma aaaentatio est tti- 

neminem tinum fere habent, sentatio vulgi. 
qaem vereantur, sed popu- 
lum. 

DISSIMULATIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

DiMimulatio, compendi- Qoibua artes civiles supra 

ariasapientia. captum ingenii sunt, iisdis- 

Sepes consilionim, dissi- simulatio pro prudentia erit 

mulatio. Qui dissimulat, praecipuo 

Qui indissinaulanter omnia ad agendum instmmento se 

agit, aeque decipit ; nam plu- privat, i. e. fide. 

rimi, aut non capiunt, aut Diinmulatio diBflimfikt- 

non crednnt. ionem invitat. 

CEREMONLE, PUNOTOS, AFFECTATIO. 

PRO. OONTRA. 

Si et in verbis vulgo pare- Quid deformius, qnaa 

mus, quidni in habitu, et scenam in vitam transferre 1 

gestui Magis placent cerusBatii 

Virtus et prudentia sine bttccflB,etcalaini8tratacoiiit, 

punctis, velttt peregrinas'lin- quam cerussati et cahtmis* 

gus sunt; nam vulgo non trati mores, 
intelliguntur; 

Puncti translatio sunt vir- 
ttttis in lingnam vemaculam. 

26» 
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AMICITIA. 

PKO. CONTBA. 

Peiflima solitudo, son Qui amicitias arctas copa^ 
Yens habere amicitias. lat, novas necessitates sibi 

Di^fna malae fidei nitio, imponit. 
amicitiis privari. Animi imbecilli est, par- 

tiri fortunam. 

VINDICTA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Vindicta prWata, justitia Qui injnriam fecit, prin- 

agrestis. cipium malo dedit ; qoired- 

Qui vim rependit, legem didit, modom abstulit. 

tantum violat, non hominem. Vindicta, quo magis natv- 

Utilis metus ultionis pri- ralis, eo magis coereenda. 

vate; nam leges nimiam Qui facile injoriam reddit, 

B«pe dorminnt. is fortasse tempore, noa 

voluntate posterior erat 



INNOVATIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Onmis medicina innova- Nullus anctor placet, pns- 

tio. ter tempos. 

Qui nova remedia fugit, NuUa novitas absque in- 
nova mala operitur. juria ; nam prsBsentia con- 

Novator maximus tempus : vellit. 
qiiidni igitor tempus imite- Que nan obtinnere, ai non 

mnr % bona, at saltem apta inter se 

Morosa morum retentio, sunt, 
res tuibulenta est, eque ac Quis novator tempos imi- 

novitas. tatur, quod no^'ationes ita in- 

Cum per se res mutentur sinuat, ut sensus fallant 1 
in deterius, si consilio in Quod pr»ter spem evenit, 

melius non mutentur, quis cui prodest, minus accep- 

finis erit mali 1 . tom ; cui obest, magis mo- 

lestum. 
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MORA. 

PRO. coirr&A. 

Forttina multa festinanti Occasio instar Sibylle mi- 

vendit, quibus morantem nuit oblatum, pretium auget. 

donat. Ccleritas, Orel galea. 

SUSPICIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

* * * Suspicio fidem absolvit. 

Merito ejus fides suspecta ♦ ♦ • 

est, quam suspicio labefacit. 

V VERBA LEGIS. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Non est interpretatio, sed Ex omnibus verbis elicien- 

I divinatio, qus recedit a dus est sensus, qui interpre- 

litera. tetur singula. 

Cum receditur a litera, Pessima tyrannis lez^in 

judex transit in legislatorem. equuleo. 

PRO TESTIBUS CONTRA ARGUMENTA. 

PEO. CONTRA. 

Secundum oratorem, non Si testibus credendum sit 

secundum causam pronun* contra argumenta, sufficit, 

ciat, qui argumentis nititur. tantum judicem esse non 

Tutum foret argumentis surdum. 

credere, si homines nihil lisprobationibustutissimo 

absurdi facerent. creditur, quae rarissime men- 

Argumenta, cum sint con- tiuntur. 
tra testimonia, hoc prsestant, 
ut res mira videatur, non 
autem ut non vera. 

Page 45. [B.] 

*' there is a distinction to be made between the 

ttnnatural and the merely improbable : a fiction is unnatu- 
ral when there is some assignable reason against the events 
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taking place as described— when men are lepreaented aa act- 
ing contrary to die character aaaigned them, or to human 
nature in ^netal ; aa when a young Udy of aeventeen, 
broof^t up m ease, luxury, and retirement, with no com- 
panions but the narrow-minded and illiterate, displays (as 
a heroine usually does) under the most trying circumstan- 
ces such wisdom, fortitude, and knowledge of the world, 
as the best instructors and the best examples can rarely 
produce without the aid of more mature age and longer 
experience. — On the other hand, a fiction is still improba- 
hU though not utmatwal, when there is no reason to be 
assigned why things should not take place as represented, 
except that the overbaJauce of duinceg is against it ; the 
hero meets, in his utmost distress, most opportunely, with 
the very person to whom he had formerly done a signal 
aervice, and who happens to communicate to him a piece 
of intelligence which sets all to rights. Why should he 
not meet him as well as any one else 1 all that can be said 
is, that there is no reason why he should. The infant 
who is saved from a wreck, and who afterwards becomes 
fluch a constellation of virtues and accomplishments, turns 
out to be no other than the nephew of the very gentleman 
on whose estate the waves had cast him, and whose lovely 
daughter he had so long sighed for in vain : there is no 
reason to be given, except from the calculation of chances, 
why he should not have been thrown on one part of the 
coast as well as on another. Nay, it would be nothing 
unnatural, though the most determined novel-reader would 
be shocked at its improbability, if all the heroe's enemies, 
while they were conspiring his rain, were to be struck 
dead together by a lucky flash of lightning : yet many de- 
nouements which are decidedly unnatural, are better tole- 
rated than this would be. We shall, perhaps, best explain 
our meaning by examples, taken from a novel of great 
merit in many respects. When Lord Glenthom, in whom 
a most unfavourable education has acted on a most unfa- 
vourable disposition, after a life of torpor, broken only by 
short sallies of forced exertion, on a sudden reverse of 
fortune, displays at once the most presevering diligence in 
the most repulsive studies ; and in middle life, without 
any previous habits of exertion, any hope of early busi- 
ness, or the example of friends, or the stimulus of actual 
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want, to urge him, outstrips every compefitor, though 
every competitor has every advantage against him ; this ia 
unnatural. — ^When Lord Glenthorn, the instant he is strip- 
ped of his estates, meets, fails in love with, and is condi- 
tionally accepted by, the very lady who is remotely enti- 
tled to those estates ; when the instant he has fulfilled the 
conditions of their marriage, the family of the person pos- 
sessed of the estates becomes extinct, and by the concur- 
rence of circumstances, against every one of which the 
chances were enormous, the hero is re-instated in all hia 
old domains ; this is merely improbable. The distinction 
which we have been pointing out may be plainly perceived 
in the events of real life ; when any thing takes place of 
such a nature as we should call, in a fiction, merely im- 
probable, because there are many chances against it, we 
call it a lucky or unlucky accident, a singular coincidence^ 
something very extraordinary, odd, curious, &c. ; where- 
as any thing which, in a fiction, would be called unnatu- 
ral, when it actually occurs, (and such things do occur,) 
is still called unnatural, inexplicable, unaccountable, in- 
conceivable, &c. epithets which are not applied to events 
that have merely the balance of chances against them."— 
(Quarterly Review, No. xlviii. pp. 354, 355. The whole 
article has been republished in Lockhart's edition of the 
"^orks of Sir W. Scott (who however is not the author,) 
Vol. xviii. p. 209. Miscellaneous Prose Works. 

. Page 56. [C] 

" * Clothed in authority derived from the authority, and 
in symbolic robes analogous to the judge, the advocate, 
observing in an honest witness a deponent whose testimo- 
ny promises to be adverse, assumes terrific tones and de- 
portment, and pretending to find dishonesty on the part of 
the witness, strives to give his testimony the appearance 
of it. I say a bondjide witness ; or in the case of a wit- 
ness who by an adverse interrogator is really looked upon 
as dishonest, this is not the proper course, nor is it taken 
with him. For bringing to li^ht the falsehood of a wit- 
ness really believed to be mendacious, the more suitable^ 
or rather the only suitable course, is to forbear to express 
the impression he has inspired^ Supposing his tale cleai 
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of suBpicioii, the witness runs on his course, with fluency 
till he is entangled in some irretrievable contradiction at 
variance with other parts of his own story, or with facts 
notorious in themselves, or established by proofs from 
other sources.' 

" We happen to be aware, from the practice of persons 
of the highest experience in the examination of witnesses, 
that this description is almost without exception correct, 
and that, as a general rule, it is only the honest and timid 
witness who is confounded by imperious deportment. The 
practice gives pre-eminence to the unscrupulous witnesses 
who can withstand such assaults. Sir Roger North, in his 
* Life of Sir Dudley North,* relates, that the law of Tur- 
key, like our absurd law of evidence in some cases, re- 
quired the testimony of two witnesses in proof of each fact, 
and that a practice had, in consequence, arisen, and had 
obtained the sanction of general opinion, of using a false 
witness in proof of those facts whch admitted only of one 
witness. Sir Dudley North, while in Turkey, had nu- 
merous disputes which it became necessary to settle by 
liti^tion : * and,* says his biographer — 

" * Our merchant found by experience, that in a direct 
fact a false witness was a surer card than a true one ; for 
if the judge has a mind to baffle a testimony, an honest, 
harmless witness, that doth not know his play, cannot so 
well stand his many captiotis questions as a false witness 
used to the trade will do ; for he hath been exercised, and 
is prepared for such handling, and can clear himself, when 
the other will be confounded ; therefore circumstances 
may be such as to make the false one more eligible.' " 

" Those who have been present in our common law 
courts will say whether the bar does not avail itself of its 
authoritative protection to cast off all restraints against all 
parties. To serve the client by ' all expedient means, to 
protect that client at all hazards and costs to all others,* or, 
according to the noble and learned lord who vindicates 
the practice as a duty to disregard the * alarm, the suffer- 
ing, the torment, the destruction, he may bring upon any 
others,' we have seen innocent and respectable females so 
confused, and assailed with sueh imperious gestures and 
condemnatory tones, on the assumptions (as groundless 
as the assumptions in the conspicuous case of Courvoisier) 
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that they had committed perjury, as would make any fa- 
ther or brother shudder at exposing daughter or sister to, 
and in such a manner as the counsel using the ' expedient 
means ' neither could nor would use under any circum- 
stances in respectable private society. The most demor- 
alizing effect produced by these exhibitions appears to us 
to be the treatment given to persons of the labouring 
classes, servants or policemen. If good conduct is to be 
promoted in them, one means of doing so is surely to in- 
crease their estimation of the value of character; one 
means of raising their moral perceptions is rather to as- 
sume that they are keenly alive to the pleasures and pains 
of self and social estimation, than that they are dead to 
them. We have frequently witnessed such treatment of 
witnesses as that displayed in the case of Courvoisier, but 
we never happened to witness an attempt ' to comfort ' the 
shattered witness of that class. Though the depraved state 
of the bar permits the practice of such inflictions in public 
trials, it does not prevent the jud^e from doing justice, by 
endeavouring t^ soothe the irritation, and at the same 
time manifesting the feelings of a gentleman." ^ 

" The evil complained of is, it appears to us, implicated 
in the rules that a prisoner shall be protected against bein|f 
' compelled ' to criminate himself, and in the practice of 
the English courts, that the character of the prisoner's de- 
fence shall not affect the sentence. 

** The counsel, it is held, must be free to do what the 
prisoner may do in his defence, and the prisoner's defence 
must be entirely free. 

** Without acceding to the unqualified proposition as to 
the extent of the prisoner's defence, we think it may be 
observed that counsel do more for a guilty prisoner than he 
could do for himself. It will aid in giving a correct con- 
ception of the real character of the licence of counsel, if 
we conceive the terms of a counsel's speech in defence, 
or the counsel's general terms and tones of questions to 
witnesses proceeding from the mouth of the prisoner, the 
party whom the counsel represents. Innocence is calm and 
gentle, and in meeting false testimony vindicates itself 
without assuming the tone of furiously passionate condem- 
nation. What would have been the Jury's conclusion 
upon Courvoiser after he had poured forth a few sentences 
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of the descnpcion of those we hare (pioted, decorated widi 
the epithets * gang/ * raffians,' conapinton,' ' blood-money/ 
and the inainoation 'thia woman,' againat a respectable 
female 1 

*' If the mppratio veri be pennitted as the priTilege of 
coQDsel, and the Magna Charta of delinquents in England, 
still we most yentare to propose as an inno?ation that the 
freedom of defence shonld be restricted so far as it may be 
conceived to consist in the tuggatio faUi. Inaamnch as 
the law restricts the freedom of an accused person from the 
use of such physical means of defending himself against 
capture as a knife, so we think the use of foul weapons of 
mental assault and injury, such as perjury and false im- 
putations on parties, may be beneficially forbidden to the 
prisoner, and, by consequence, to his counsel." 

" It is said we aboand in mercy, but we give so much 
of it to the guilty, that we have none to spare for the in- 
nocent. Criminal justice has been made to vacillate in 
this country between two sets of blind presumptions — the 
ancient one, which presumed guilt in all who were accused, 
and the modem one, which presumes that all who are ac- 
cused are innocent, and which even after conviction, over- 
looks the party injured and the tendency of the crime, and 
bestows unbounded sympathy on the criminal. A treatise 
might be written in illustration of the mischiefs of acting 
on presumptions, when the facts of the particular case are 
developed and require none. Our English practice, it ap- 
pears to us, requires the tertium quid of* not proven.' The 
sympathies of the Old Bailey bar are, we must say, on the 
same side with their lucre, and with all the inmates of the 
gaol ; with them, all policemen are what they were desig- 
nated in Courvoiser's case, bloodhounds — and witnesses, 
persecutors of the innocent. Entire innocence is alwa]^ in 
peril in the dock, and has no other security than in the aid 
of connsel/'-jFVom a PamphUt on the " Licente of Countd.** 

Page 59. [D.] 

" To say that numerous old manuscripts exist ; that 
they admit of classification and date, and other character- 
istics ; to speak of evidence, derived from contemporary 
history, from the monuments of art, from^ational mannen 
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«nd euatonui; to awert, that there have been penoni 
qualified for the task, who have examined duly these se- 
veral branches of evidence, and have given a satisfactory , 
report of that research, is to make a statement concerning 
the evidence of Christianity, which is intelligible indeed, 
but is not itself the evidence, not itself the proof, of which 
you speak. So far from this being the case, we cannot but 
feel, that the author who is guiding us, and pointing out 
these pillars of our faith, as they appear engraved on his 
chart of evidence, can himself, whatever be his learning, 
be persooally acquainted with but a very small portion. 
The most industrious and able scholar, after spending^ a 
life on some individual point of evidence, the collation of 
manuscripts, the illustrations derived from uninspired au- 
thors, translations, or whatever the inquiry be, must, after 
all, (it would seem,) rest by far the greater part of his faith, 
immediately on the testimony of others ; as thousands in 
turn will rest their faith on his testimony, to the existence 
of such proof as he has examined. There is no educated 
Christian who is not taught to appreciate the force of that 
proof in favour of the genuineness of the New Testament, 
which may be derived from the consent of ancient copies, 
and the quotations found in a long line of fathers, and 
other writers, and yet not one in a thousand ever reads the 
works of the fathers, or sees a manuscript, or is even ca- 
pable of deciphering one, if presented to him. He admits 
the very groundwork of his faith on the assertion of those 
who profess to have ascertained these points ; and even 
the most learned are no further exceptions to this case, than 
in the particular branch of evidence which they have stu- 
died. Nay, even in their use of this, it will be surprising, 
when we come to reflect on it, how great a portion must 
be examined, only through statements resting on the tes- 
timony of others. 

Nor is it a question which can be waived, by throwing 
the weight of disproof on those who cavil and deny. It 
turns upon the use which is made, more or less, by all, of 
ihe positive proof s urged in defence of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is established, and it may be fair to bid its assailants 
prove, that it is not what it professes to be, the presump- 
tion and prescriptive title being on its side ; but Christi- 
anity does hot intrench itself within this fortress: it 

27 
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brings out into the field an array of evidei^ces to establish 
that which, on the former view of the case, its adherents 
are supposed not to be called on to maintain. It boasts of 
the sacred volume having been transmitted pure by means 
of manuscripts ; and by asserting the antiquity, the free- 
dom from corruption, and the independence and agree- 
ment of the several classes of these, the Christian contends 
for the existence of his religion at the time when Christ 
and the apostles lived. Ancient writings are appealed to, 
and quotations cited by various authors from the New 
Testament are adduced, which gQto prove the same. Even 
profane history is made to furnish contemporary evidence 
of the first rise of Christianity. Now it is the way in which 
this evidence is employed that is the point to be consider- 
ed ; the question is, in what sense all this can be called 
evidence to the mass of Christians. All this is, in short, 
positive proof ; and he who has examined manuscripts, or 
read the works in question, has gone through the demon- 
stration ; but he who has not, (and this is the case with all, 
making a very few exceptions,) has not gone through the 
process of proof himself, but takes the conclusion on the 
word of others. He believes those who inform him, that 
they, or others, have examined manuscripts, read the fa- 
thers, compared profane history with holy writ. Can this 
be called reasonable faith 1 or at least, do we not pretend 
to be believing on proofs of various kinds, when, in fact, 
our belief rests on the bare assertions of others *! 

*' It is very important that the case should be set in its true 
light, because, supposing the Christian ministry able, and 
at leisure, to investigate and sift the Christian evidence 
for themselves, the same cannot be done by the barrister, 
the physician, the professional man of whatever depart- 
ment besides theology, however enabled by education ; and 
then, what is to be the lot of the great mass of the people 1 
Th^y, clearly, are incompetent even to follow up the several 
steps of proof which each proposition would require. They 
take it for granted, if they apply the evidence at all, that 
these things are so, because wiser persons than they say it 
is so. In the same spirit as the question was put of old 
' Have any of the rulers believed on Christ 1 but this'people 
who knoweih not the law are cursed,' Christians must ge- 
nerally, it would seem, believe in Christ, because their 
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■piritual mien do, and reject the infidePi views, became 
tnese people are pronounced accursed. Nay, the suppo- 
sition of the cleigy themselves having the qualification 
and the opportunity to go through the process of proof, is 
only a supposition. They often want either or both, and 
it is impossible that it should not be so. The labour of a 
life is scarcely sufficient to examine for one's self one 
branch alone of such evidence. For the greater part, few 
men, however learned, have satisfied themselves by going 
through the proof. They have admitted the main asser- 
tions, because proved by others. 

<* And is this conviction then reasonable t Is it more 
than the adoption of truth on the autibority of another 1 
It is. The principle on which all these assertions are r<e- 
ceived, is not that they have been made by this or that 
credible individual or body of persons, who have gone 
through the proof — this may have its weight with the criti- 
cal and learned — ^but the main principle adopted by all, in- 
telligible by all, and reasonable in itself, is, that these as- 
sertions are set forth, bearing on their face a challenge of 
refutation. The assertions are like witnesses placed in a 
box to be confronted. Scepticism, infidelity, and scoffing, 
form the very groundwork of our faith. As long as these 
are known to exist and to assail it, so long are we sure 
that any untenable assertion may and will be refuted. The 
benefit accruing to Christianity in this respect from the 
occasional success of those who have found flaws in the 
several parts of evidence is invaluable. We believe what 
is not disproved most reasonably, because we know that 
there are those abroad who are doing their utmost to dis- 
prove it. We believe the witness, not because we know 
Aim and esteem him, but becase he is confronted, cross- 
examined, suspected, and assailed by arts fair and unfair.' 
It is not his authority, but the reasonableness of the case. 
It becomes conviction well-grounded, and not assent to 
man's words. 

" At the same time nothing has perhaps more contribu- 
ted to perplex the Christian inquirer, than the impression 
which vague language creates of our conviction arisinjg 
not out of the application of this principle to the external 
and monumental evidences of Christianity, but out of the 
examination of the evidence itself. The mind feels dis- 
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appointed aad luinliiA^d, not b<»€8t»e k fan mt jgRnmA 
for belief, but because it miBimmeB it. The raaa Witohtt 
not extmiued any branch of evidence for himself, majr, 
acco/ding to the principle above stated, very reasoAably 
believe ia consequence of it ; but his belief does not arua 
immediately out of it, is not the same frame of mind whidi 
would be created by an actual examination for himself. It 
may be more, or it may be less a sure source of conviction ; 
but the discontent is occasioned, not by this circomstanee, 
bat by supposing that it is one of these thhags that does^ 
or ought to, influence us, when in fact it is £e other ; 1^ 
putting ourselves in the attitude of mind wkich beioags to 
Ihe witness, instead of that which belong^ to the byrtander. 
We very well know fa«w the unbroken testimony of wrtteim 
during eighteen oeniuries to the truth of Obristianity ongftit 
to make us feel, if we had aaoeriained the fiset by an ex« 
ftmination of their writings; and we are surprised atfiod- 
ing that we are not in that frame of mind, fosgetting thast 
our use of the evidence may be founded en a different 
principle.""— A'luilf, on /ti^mtifuMt. 

Page 74. [E ] 
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Analogy does net mean the similarity of two Mtngv, 
but the similarity, or sameness of two rdatiom. There 
SHWt be more tluui two things to give rise to two rdatuma .• 
theie must be at least three ; and in most eases there are 
Coiir. Thus A may be like B, but there is no tmahg^ 
between A and B : it is an abuse of the word to speak so, 
and it leads to much confusion of thought. If A has the 
same relation to B which C has to D, then there is aH 
analogy. If the first relation be well known, it may serve 
to explain the second, which is less known ; and the 
transfer of name from one of the terms in the relation best 
known to its corresponding term in the other, caneee no 
coniusion, but on the contrary tends to remind us of the 
similarity that exists in these relations ; and so assists the 
mind instead of mideading it. 

'* In this manner things most wUike and discordant in 
their nature may be strictly analogous to one another. 
Thus a certain prijpontioH may be ealled the batk of a 
system. The proposition is to the system what the basis 
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18 to a buildiog. It serves a similar office and purpose : 
and this last relation being well known, is of use to illus- 
trate the other which was less known. E. G. The system 
ruts upon it : it is uaeleas to proceed with the argument 
till this is well established : if this were removed, the sys- 
tem must fall. The only cautions requisite in the use ot 
this kind of analogy are, first, not to proceed to a com- 
parison of the corresponding terms as they are intrinsically 
in themselves or in their own nature, but merely as they 
are in relation to the other terms respectively ; and, sb- 
coNDLY, not to presume that because the relation is the 
aame or similar in one or two points, therefore it is the 
same or similar in all. 

" The FIRST of these errors cannot be committed in the 
instance before us, because the two things are of such 
different natures that they have no one point of resem- 
blance. But when the first and the third term are not 
only corresponding in relation, but chance also to be of a 
kindred nature, or when, from the circumstance of one 
being visible and the other invisible, their discrepancies do 
not strike us, it often happens that a comparison is pur- 
sued between the things themselves, and this is one cause 
of the promiscuous use of the terma timiUtude and ano/ogy 
As for example, when Locke, having once established we 
comparison, proceeds to talk of Ideas as if they were really 
images in the mind, or traces in the brain. 

" It is from observing this tendency in men to regard 
the metaphorical or analogous name as bringing along with 
it something of the nature of the thing it originally signi- 
fied, that Mr. Stewart is led to make the remark, not less 
original than just, that it is well for the understanding, 
though it may be a loss to the fancy, when a metaphorical 
word has lost its pedigree* — that is, when it no longer 
excites the primary idea denoted by it, and is reduced by 
custom to a plain and direct appellation in its secondary 
sense. He suggests alsof with equal ingenuity, in cases 

* Philosophical EBBa>[fl, Ess. v. chap. 8. 

f Ibid. In the analysis here^ren of anatcgy^ it will be perceir 
«d by those who are conversant with Mr. Stewart's writings, that I 
iiave ventured to depart widely from his use of the word. Indeed 
M. Frevot's etymology, as given in a passage quoted with approba- 
tion by Mr. Stewart, vol. ii chap. iv. ^4, appears to me quite erro- 
neous. ' Le mot Aualogie, dan» Vorigine, n'exprime que la leaseift- 

27* 
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where words have not yet been worn down to this nse, the 
expedient of varying our metaphor when speaking of the 
seme subject, as a preservative against this dangerous and 
encroaching error. Of the utility of this practice I have 
no doubt : and T think it maybe regarded as an advantage 
of the same kind, that the parables of the New Testament 
are drawn from such a great diversity of objects, as to 
check the propensity in man, especially in matters of reli- 
gion, to attach some mystical character to the images so 
employed, and to look upon them as emblems possessing 
an intrinsic virtue, or at least a secret affinity with those 
spiritual truths, to the illustration of which they are made 
subservient. 

" When the points in which the similarity of relation 
holds are of secondary importance — when, instead of being 
essential and characteristic, they are slight and superficial 
— the'analogy is often called a metaphor, and often a simi- 
litude, as being addressed rather to the fancy than to the 
judgment, and intended rather to adorn and illustrate, than 
to explain. But it would perhaps be better to avoid the 
name similittuk in these cases, and to regard them as 
being, what they really are, analogies, although subsisting 
in points of inferior moment. 

" Thus when the swallow is called the herald ^f sum- 
mer, or a ship is said to plough the waves, it is easy to 
resolve the phrase into the form of analogy or proportion ; 
the swallow is to the summer what the herald is to his 
prince ; he announces his approach. So the action of a 
ship is to the sea, what the action of a plough is to the 
land. But because in these cases the relation \b fanciful 
rather than real, that is, it consists not in essential pomts 
but in mere circumstances of inferior importance, we leave 
such things to the province of taste or amusement, and no 
considerate man ever attempts to reason from them. 

** * I am not of the mind of those speculators,' said Mr. 
Burke, * who seem assured that all states have the same 
period of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that are 
found in individuals. Parallels of this sort rather fnmish 
similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than supply analogies 
from whence to reason. The objects which are attempted 

blanee.' The reverse of which I take f o be the fact. But thic is 
JMttbe place for entering farther into discnuion. 
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to be forced into an analogy are not found in the aanw 
ckunes of existence. Individaals are physical beiiigd-^ 
commonwealths are not physical but moral essences.** 

" A remarkable example of this kind is that argimient 
of Toplady against free-will, who, after quoting the text. 
Ye (Uso ca lively stones are buUt up a spiritual Aoiise,t 
triumphanily exclaims, 'This is giving free-will a stab 
under the fifth rib : for can stones hew themselves, and 
build themselves in a regular house I'l 

« Even whem we attribute to inanimate things the qua- 
lities of animals, the same analysis may be adopted as 
before. Thus the rage of the sea denotes a similarity of 
effect to the effect of rage in animals. This is even more 
the work of fancy than the example before given : for in 
reducing it to the form of a proportion, one term is wholly 
supplied by the imagination. We do not really believe 
there is a principle in the sea producing these effects, an- 
swering to rage in animals, but the imagination suggests 
such a principle, and transfers the name of rage to it. 

" In those cases where the analogy is traced between 
iSoMipi perfectly heterogeneous there is little danger of con- 
founding the idea with that of similitude. But when the 
subjects we are comparing are of a kindred nature, so that 
the things spoken of not only stand in the same relation^ 
but also bear a close resemblance to each other, then it is 
we are most apt to confound them together, and to substi- 
tute resemblance for analogy. Thus because the heart or 
the tooth of an animal not only serves the same office to 
tiie animal that the heart or the tooth of a man does to 
him, but is also an object very nearly resembling it in 
structure and outward appearance, we are apt to imagine 
that the same name is given to it solely on this last ac- 
count. But if we pursue the inquiry throughout the animal 
creation, we shall find that the form of the corresponding 
parts is infinitely varied, although the analogy remains the 
same : till at length we arrive at such diversities, that it 
is only persons conversant with comparative anatomy who 
can readily detect the analogy. And long before the dif- 
ference has reached this length in popular discourse, the 
analogical name is dropped, and the scientific use of it in 

* Letters on a Regicide Peace, p. 4. f 1 Pet ii ft. 

} ChriftianandPhiloiophical Necefiity Anerted, p. 60, 
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snch cases sounds pedantic to unlearned ears. Thus the 
beak of a bird answers to the tooth of man, and the shell 
of a lobster to the bones of other animals. If the use and 
office remain the same, no diversity of form impairs the 
analogy : but we ought from such examples to learn even 
when similitude of form does exist, not to regard it as the 
true ground of the comparison we make, and of our affixing 
the same name. 

'* Thus too when we speak of ^[uaHties of thii^s which 
are not cognizable by our senses except in their effects, 
we bestow the same name on account of a real or supposed 
analogy, not on account of any similarity in the qualities 
themselves, which may or may not exist according as the 
things we speak of are more or less of a kindred nature. 
Sagacity, courage, fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are all 
predicated of brute animals not less than of man, although 
they are not things or existences in themselves, but 9ertain 
attributes or affections in them, exhibiting symptoms and 
producing effects corresponding with the symptoms and 
effects attendant upon those qualities in ourselves. In 
these instances, still more than in the former, we are prone 
to Oonfound analogy with resemblance — because as these 
things have no form or existence of their own — as the 
whole essence of them consists in their relation to some- 
thing else — if the relations be alike, the things are neces- 
sarily alike, and we naturally slide intp that form of 
speaking which makes no distinction between analogy 
and resemblance : but even then we regard the qualities 
as identical, only in proportion as the nature of the respec- 
tive subjects to which they belong may be regarded as the 
same. 

"The SECOND error above noticed as carefully to be 
avoided in the use of analogy is, when we do not indeed 
treat the corresponding terms as resembling one another in 
their own nature, but when we presume that a similarity 
of relation subsists in other points besides those which are 
the foundation of the analogy. 

" When the analogy consists in slight or superficial cir- 
cumstances, still more when it is fanciful only, no attempt 
whatever should be made to reason from it ; as was ex- 
emplified in the passage produced from Burke's writings : 
but even when the analogy is solid and well-founded, we 
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are liable to fall into error, if we suppose it to extend 
ikf ther than it really does. Errors of this nature are often 
committed by men of lively fancies, or of ardent minds, 
and they are the more seducing because they set out not 
only with a show of reason, but with reason and truth 
aotually on their side. 

" Thus because a just analogy has been discerned be- 
tween the metropolis of a oountiy, and the heart in the 
«ttimal body, it has been sometimes contended that its 
ilioreased size is a disease— that it may impede some of its 
•most iniportant functions — or even be the means of its 
dissolution. 

" Another frequent example of-this second error is found 
'in the use of the same titles of office or dignity in different 
Baiions or in distant times. Although the relation de- 
voted by them be the same in one or in several important 
iwrticulars, yet it scarcely ever holds throughout ; and the 
most false notions are in consequence entertained by people 
of the nature of these correqiondittg offices in every coun- 
try but their own. We have known what mischief has 
been produced by the adoption of the phrase, < servant of 
the people,' although it cannot be denied that in some 
points the duty of the magistrate is the same as the duty 
of a servant — ^that his time, for instance, his thoughts, his 
abilities, should be devoted to the benefit of the people— 
and again, on the other hand, because the duty of a sub- 
ject towards his sovereign coincides in many respects with 
the duty of a child towards his parent, some speculative 
writers have hastily concluded that the institution of mo- 
narchy is equally founded In nature, and possesses the 
same inherent authority with the parental.'* — Cofinton*9 
Fowr DUcowies on the Doctrines of Neetuity and Predew- 
tinatwn,note to Disc. III. p. 122—130. 

Page 103. [P.] 

" No man is so obstinate cui admirer of the old times, as 
to deny that medicine, surgery, botany, chemistry, engi- 
neering, navigation, are better understood now than in 
any former age. We conceive that It is the same with 
political science. Like those other sciences which we have 
mentioned, it has always been working itself clearer and 
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elearer, and depoeiting impurity after imparity. There 
was a time when the most powerful of human intellects 
were deluded by the gibberish of the astrologer and the al- 
chymist ; and just so there was a time when the most en- 
lightened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first duty 
ofagovernment to persecute heretictf, to found monasteries, 
to make war on Saracens. But time advances, facts ac- 
cumulate, doubts arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin to 
appear, and shine more and more unto the perfect day. 
The highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, are tlia 
first to catch and to reflect the dawn. They are bright, 
while the level below is still in darkness. But soon the 
light which at first illuminated only the loftiest eminenceiy 
descends on the plain, and penetrates to the deepest valley. 
First come hints, then fragments of systems, then defective 
systems, then complete and harmonious systems. The 
sound opinion, held for a time by one bold speculatory 
becomes the opinion of a small minority, of a strong mi- 
nority, of a majority— of mankind. Thus, the great pro- 
gress goes on, till schoolboys laugh at the jargon which 
imposed on Bacon — till country rectors condemn the il- 
liberality and intolerance of Sir ThomosMore." — JBdinb 
JUvieWy July, 1835, p. 282. 

" We have said that the history of England is the his- 
tory of progress, and, when we take a comprehensive view 
of it, it is so. But, when examined in small separate por- 
tions, it may with more propriety be called a history of 
actions and reactions. We have often thought that the 
motion of the public mind in our country resembles that of 
the sea when the tide is rising. Each successive wave 
rushes forward, breaks, and rolls back ; but the great flood 
is steadily coming in. A person who looked on the waters 
only for a moment might fancy that they were retiring, or 
that they obeyed no fixed law, but were rushing capricious- 
ly to and fro. But when he keeps his eye on them for a 
quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark disappear after 
another, it is impossible for him to doubt of the genend 
direction in which the ocean is moved. Just such has been 
the course of events in England. In the history of the na- 
tional mind, which is, in truth, the history of the nation, 
we must carefully distinguish that recoil which regulariy 
follows every advance from a great general ebb. If we 
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take short intervals — if we compare 1640 and 1660, 1680 
and 1685, 1708 and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a retro- 
-gression. Bm if we take centuries — if, for example, we 
compare 1794 with 1660, or with 1685 — we cannot doubt 
in which direction society is proceeding.'' — Edinh. iie- 
rieu», July, 1839, pp. 288, 289. 

This last passage closely resembles one in the '* Lectures 
on Political Economy." 

** Another point which is attainable is, to perceive 
amidst all the admixture of evil, and all the seeming dis- 
order of conflicting agencies, a general tendency neverthe- 
less towards the accomplishment of wise and beneficent 
designs. 

" As in contemplating an ebbing tide, we are sometimes 
in doubt, on a short inspection, whether the sea is really 
receding, because, from time to time, a wave will dash 
further up the shore than those which had preceded it, but, 
if we continue our observation Long enough, we see plainly, 
that the boundary of the land is on the whole advancing ; 
so here, by extending our view over many countries and 
through several ages, we may distinctly perceive the ten- 
dencies which would have escaped a more confined re- 
search." — Lect. iv. p. 106. 

The following, from the Edinburgh Review,* is an ad- 
mirable specimen of illustrative argument :-^ 

" A blade which is designed both to shave and to carve, 
will certainly not shave so well as a razor, or carve so well 
as a carving-knife. An academy of painting, which should 
also be a bank, would in all probability exhibit very bad 
pictures and discount very bad bills. A gas company, 
which should also be an infant school society, Would, we 
apprehend, light the streets ill, and teach the children ill. 
On this principle, we think that government should be or- 
ganized solely with a view to its main end ; and that no 
part of its efficiency for that end should be sacrificed in 
order to promote any other end however excellent. 

'* But does it follow from hence that governments ought 
never to promote any^end other than their main end 1 In 
no wise. Though it is desirable that every institution 
should have a main end, and should be so formed as to be 
in the highest degree efficient for that main end ; yet if 

* No cxxziz. April. 1839. 
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without any sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, it can 
promote any other good end, it ought to do so. Thus, the 
end for which a hospital is built is &e relief of the sick, not 
the beautifying of the street. To sacrifice the health of the 
sick to splendour of architectural efiect — to place the 
buildiug in a bad air only that it may present a more.com- 
manding front to a great public place — to make the wards 
hotter or cooler than they ought to be, in order that the 
columns and windows of the exterior may please the 
passers-by, would be monstrous. But if, without any 
sacrifice of the chief object, the hospital can be made an 
ornament to the metropolis, it would be absurd not to 
make it so. 

"In the same manner, if a government can, without any 
sacrifice of its main end, promote any other good end, it 
ought to do BO. The encouragement of the fine arts, for 
example, is by no means the main end of government ; 
and it would be absurd, in constituting a government, to 
bestow a thought on the question, whether it would be a 
government likely to train Raphaels and Domenichiuos. 
But it by no means follow that it is improper for a govern- 
ment to form a national gallery of pictures. The same 
may be said of patronage bestowed on learned men — of 
the publication of archives — of the collecting of libraries, 
menageries, plants, fossils^ antiques — of joumies and voya- 
ges for purposes of geographical discovery or astronomical 
observation. It is not for these ends that government is 
constituted. But it may well happen that a government 
may have at its command resources which will enable it, 
without any injury to its main end, to serve these collate- 
ral ends far more efiectually than any individual or any 
voluntary association could do. If so, government ought 
to serve these collateral ends. 

** It is still more evidently the doty of government to pro- 
mote — always in subordination to its main end — every 
thing which is useful as a means for the attaining of that 
main end. The improvement of steam navigation, for 
example; is by no means a primary object of government. 
But as steam vessels arc useful for the purpose of national 
defence, and for the purpose of facilitating intercourse be- 
tween distant provinces, and thereby consolidating the 
force of the empire, it may be the bounden duty of govern- 
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ttMH to encourage ingenioiui men to perfect aa uiventioii 
which so directly tends to make the state more efficient 
for its great primary end. 

** Now, on both these grounds, the instruction of the 
ptople may with propriety engage the care of the goveni<- 
mea*."— Pp. 273—275. 

*< We may illustrate our view of the policy which gov- 
ermments ought to pursue with respect to religious instruc- 
tion, by recurring to the analogy of a hospital. Religious 
instruction is not the main end for which a hospital is built: 
and to introduce into a hospital any regulations prejudicial 
to the health of the patients, on the plea of promoting their 
spiritual improvement — to send a ranting preacher to a man 
who has just been ordered by the physician to lie quiet and 
try to get a little sleep— to impose a strict observance of 
Ijent on a convalescent who has been advised to eat hear- 
tily of nourishing food — to direct as the bigoted Pius the 
Fifth actually did, that no medical assistance should be 
^iven to any person who declined spiritual attendance — 
would be the most extravagant folly. Yet it by no means 
follows that it would not be right to have a chaplain to 
attend the sick, and to pay such a chaplain out of the hos- 
pital funds. Whether it will be proper to have such a 
chaplain at all, and of what religious persuasion such a 
chaplain ought to be, must depend on circumstances. 
There may be a town in which it would be impossible to 
«et up a good hospital without the help of people of diife- 
rent opinions And religious parties may run so high that* 
though people of different opinions are willing to contri- 
bute for the relief of the sick, tl^ey will not concur in the 
choice of any one chaplain. The high chuKihmen insist 
that, if there is a paid chaplain, he shaU be a high church- 
man. The evangelicalfl stickle for an evangelical. Here 
it would evidently be absurd and cruel to let a useful and 
humane design, about whicl^ all are agreed, fall to the 
Ifround, because all cannot agree about something else. 
The governors must either appoint two chaplains, and pay 
them both, or they most appoint none ; and every one of 
them mast, in his individual capacity, do what he can for 
the purpose of providing the sick with such religious in- 
struction and consolation as wiil» in his opinion, be most 
luefnl to them. 

28 
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** We ahoold iay the same of govenimeiit GoTernment 
is not an inatuation for the propagation of religion, any 
more than St. Geoge'a hospital is an institution for the 
propagation of religion. And the most absurd and perni- 
cious consequences would follow, if gOTemment should 
pursue, as its primary end, that which can never be more 
than ita secondary end ; though intrinsically more impor- 
tant than its primary end. But a government which con- 
siders the religions instruction of the people as a secon- 
dary end, and follows out that principle faithfully, will, we 
think, be likely to do much good, and little harm." — 
Pp. 275, 276. 

Page 103, [G.] 

" Theirs" (the New-Testaments writers) '* is a history of 
miracles ; the historical picture of ^e scene in which the 
Spirit of God was poured on all flesh, and signs and won- 
ders, visions and dreams, were part of the essentials of 
their narratives. How is all this related 1 With the same 
absence of high colouring and extravagant description with 
which other writers notice the ordinary occurrences of the 
world : partly, no doubt, for the like reason, that they were 
really familiar with miracles ; partly, too, because to theni 
these miracles had long been contemplated only as sub- 
servient measures to the great object and business of their 
ministry — the salvation of men's souls. On the subject of 
miracles, the means to this great end, they speak in calm, 
unimpassioned language ; on man's sins, change of heart,, 
on hope, faith, and clmriiy ; on the objects in short to be 
effected, they exhaust all their feelings and eloquence. 
Their history, from the narrative of oar Lord-s persecu- 
tions to those of Paul, the abomination of the Jews, em- 
braces scenes and personages which claim from the ordi- 
nary reader a contmual effusion of sorrow or wonder, or 
indignation. In writers who were friends of the parties, 
and adherents of the cause for which they did and suffer- 
ed so great thingc, the absence of it is, on ordinary grounds,, 
inconceivable. Look at the acount even of the crucifixion. 
!^^ot one burst of indignation or sympathy mixes with the 
details of the narrative. Stephen the first martyr is stoned,, 
and the account comprised in these few words, * they 
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«toned Stephen calling upon God, and sa/ing, Lord Jesus, 
i^eeive my spirit.' The varied and immense labours and 
sufTerings of the apostles are slightly hinted at, or else re- * 
lated in this dry and frigid way. ' And when they had 
called the apostles, and beaten them, they commanded v 
-that they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let 
them go.'* * And there came thither certain Jews from 
Antioch and Iconinm who persuaded the people, and having 
stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he had 
been dead. Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about 
him, he rose up, and came into the city ; and the next 
day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe.'f Had these au- 
thors no feeling 1 Had their mode of life bereaved them 
of the common sympathies and sensibilities of human na 
ture 1 Read such passages as St. Paul's parting address to 
the elders of Miletus ; the same apostle's recommendation 
of the offending member of the Corinthian Church to par- 
don ; and, more than all, the occasional bursts of conflict- 
ing feeling, in which anxious apprehension for the faith 
•and good behaviour of his converts is mixed with the 
pleasing recollection of their conversion, and the minister 
and the man are alike strongly displayed ; and it will be 
plain that Christianity exercised no benumbing influence 
on the heart. No : their whole soul was occupied with 
one object, which predominated over all the means sub- 
servient to it, however great those means might be. M 
ihe storm the pUot*8 eye it fixed on the hecuUand which mtut 
be vxathered ; in the critis of victory or defeat, the general 
uee only the position to be carried ; and the dead and the 
instruments of death faU around him unheeded* On the 
salvation of men, on this one point, the witnesses of Christ 
and the ministers of his Spirit, expended all their energy 
of feeling and expression . All that occurred — mischance, 
persecution and miracle — were glanced at by the eye of 
faith only in subserviency to this mark of the prize of their 
high calUng, as working together for good, and all exempt 
from the associations which would attach to such events 
and scenes, when contemplated by themselves, and with 
xhe shoii-sightedness of uninspired men. Miracles were 
not to them objects of wonder, nor mischances a subject 

• AcU V. 40, 41. t Acts xiv. 19. 30. 
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of sorrow ond luneAQUion. They did bU» tliey Imlievod' 
oil, to the glory of God,*' Lmdm MUview, No. n. p. 345. 

Pagt 150, [H.] 



" Pint, to to froximntf cf timtt every one knows, that 
nay melancholy incident is the more affecting that it is 
veof nt Hence it is become common with story-teilen, 
that they may make a deeper impression on the hearers, to 
introdace remarks like these: that the tale which they 
relate is not old, that it happened but lately, or in their 
own time, or that they are yet living who had a part in it,, 
or were witoesses of it. Proximity of time regards not 
only the past bat the fntore. An event that will probably 
soon happen, hath greater influence upon us than what 
will probaUy happen a long time hence. I have hitherto 
proceeded on Uie hypothesis, that the orator rouses the 
psssions of his hearers, by exhibiting some past transae- 
tion I but we most acknowledge that passion may be as 
strongly excited by his reasonings concerning an event yet 
to come. In the judiciary oratioos there is greater scope 
for the former, in the deliberative, for the latter ; thougk 
in each kind there may ocsasionally be scope for bodi. 
All the seven circumstances enumerated are applicable, 
and have equal weight, whether they relate to the futore 
or to the past. The only exception that I know of is, that 
probability &nd plausibility are scarcely distinguishable, 
when used in reference to events in futurity. As in these 
there is no access for testimony, what constitutes the prin- 
cipal distinction is quite excluded. In comparing the in- 
fluence of the past upon our minds with Aat of the future^ 
it appears in general, that if the evidence, the importance, 
and the distance of the objects, be equal, the latter will be 
greater than the former. The reason, I imagine, is, we 
are conscious, that as every moment, the future, which 
Mems placed before us, is approaching ; and the past, which 
lies, as it were, behind, is retiring ; our nearness or rela- 
tion to the one constantly increaseth as the other decreas- 
eth. There is something like attraction in the first case, 
pid repulsion in the second. This tends to interest usmore- 
in the future than in the past, and consequently to the pre- 
sent view aggrandizes the one, and diminishes the other. 
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*' What, nevertheless, gives the past a very considerable 
-advantage, is its being generally susceptible of much 
stronger evidence than the future. The lights of the 
inind are, if I may so express myself, in an opposite situa- 
tion to the lights of the body. These discover clearly the 
prospect lying before us, but not the ground we have al- 
'ready passed. By the memory, on the contrary, that 
"great luminary of the mind, things past are exhibited in 
Tetrospect ; we have no correspondent faculty to irradiate 
the future ; and even in matters which fall not within the 
reach of our memory, past events are often clearly disco- 
verable by testimony, and by effects at present existing ; 
whereas we have nothing equivalent to found our argu- 
ments upon in reasoning about things to come. It is for 
this reason that the future is considered as the province of 
conjecture and uncertainty. 

" Local con/Mxiwi, the fifth in the above enumeration, 
hath a more powerful efiect than proximity of time. Du- 
ration and space are two things (call them entities^ or at- 
tributes, or what you please) in some respects the most 
like, and in some respects the most unlike, to one another. 
They resemble in continuity, divisibility, infinity, in their 
being deemed essential to the existence of other things, 
■and in the doubts that have been raised as to their having 
a real or independent existence of their own. They difier 
in that the latter is permanent, whereas the very essence 
of the former consisteth in transitoriness ; the parts of the 
one are all successive, of the other all co-existent. The 
greater portions of time are all distinguished by the me- 
morable things which have been transacted in them, the 
smaller poitions by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies : 
.the portions of place, great and small, (for we do not here 
consider the regions of the fixed stars and planets,) are 
disliinguished by the various tracts of land and water, into 
which the earth is divided and subdivided ; the one dis- 
tinction intelligible, the other sensible ; the one chiefly 
known to the inquisitive, the other in a great measure ol>> 
yious to all. 

" Hence perhaps it arises, that the latter is considered as 
a firmer ground of relation than the former. Who is not 
more curious to know the notable transactions which have 
liappened in his own country from the earliest antiquity, 

28^ 
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than to be acquainted with those which have happened iw 
the remotest regions of the globe during the century 
wherein he lives t It must be owned, however, that the 
former circumstance is more frequently aided by that of 
personal relation than the latter. Connexion of place not 
only includes vicinage, hot every other local relation, snch 
as being in a province under the same government with us, 
in a state that is ib alliance with us, in a country well 
known to us, and the like. Of the influence of this con. 
nexion in operating on our passions we have daily proofs. 
With how much indifference, at least with how slight and 
transient emotion, do we read in newspapers the accounts 
of the most deplorable accidents in countries distant and 
unknown ! How much, on the contrary, are we alarmed 
and agitated on being informed that any such accident hath 
happened in our own neighbourhood, and that, even though 
we be totally unacquainted with the persons concerned ! 

** Still ffreater is the power of relation to the persons 
eoncerned, which was the sixth circumstance mentioned, 
as this tie is more direct than that which attacheth us to 
the scene of action. It is the persons, not the place, that 
are the immediate objects of the passions, love or hatred,' 
pity or anger, envy or contempt. Relation to the actors 
commonly produces an effect contrary to that produced by 
relation to the sufferers, the first in extenuation, the second 
in aggravation, of the crime alleged. The first makea 
for the apologist, the second for the accuser. This, I say» 
IB commonly the case, not always. A remote relation to 
the actors, when the offence is heinous, especially if the 
sufferers be more nearly related, will sometimes rather 
aggravate than extenuate the guilt in our estimation. But 
it is impossible with any precision to reduce these effects 
to rules ; so much depending on the different tempers and 
sentiments of different audiences. Personal relations are 
of various kinds. Some have generally greater influence 
than others ; some again have greater influence with one 
person, others with another. They are consanguinity^ 
aflfinity, friendship, acquaintance, being fellow-citizens, 
countrymen, of the same surname, language, religion, oc->- 
cupaiion, and innumerable others. 

" But of all the connexive circumstances, the most pow' 
erful is intereMtt which is the last. Of all relations, per* 
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ional relation, by bringing the object very near, most en- 
livens thataympathy which attaches us to the concerns of 
others ; interest in the effects brings the object, if I may 
My BO, into contact with us, and makes the mind cling to 
it, as a concern of its own. Sympathy is but a reflected 
feeling, and therefore, in ordinary cases, must be weaker 
than the original. -Though the rairror.be ever so true, a 
lover will not be obliged to it for presenting him with the 
figure of his mistress, when he hath an opportunity of gaz- 
ing on her person. Nor will the orator place his chief 
confidence in the assistance of the social and sympathetic 
afiections, when he hath it in his power to arm the selfish. 

" Men universally, from a just conception of the differ- 
ence, have, when self is concerned, given a different name 
to what seems originally the same passsion in a higher 
degree. Injury, to whomsoever offered, is to every man 
that observes it, and whose sense of right is not debau- 
ched by vicious practice, the natural object of indignation. 
Indignation always implies resentment, or a desire of re- 
taliating on the ii^urious person, so far at least as to make 
him repent the wrong he hath committed. This indigna- 
tion in the person injured, is, from our knowledge of man- 
kind, supposed to be, not indeed universally, but generally 
80 much stronger, tnat it ought to be distinguished by 
another appellation, and is accordingly denominated re- 
ven^. In like manner, beneficence, on whomsoever ex- 
ercised, is the natural object of out love; love always im- 
plies benevolence, or a desire of promoting t!)e happiness of 
the beneficent person ; but this passion in the person bene- 
fited is conceived to be so much greater, and to infer so 
strong an obligation to a return of good offices to his be- 
nefactor, that It merits to be distinguished by the title gro" 
titude. Now by this circumstance of interest in the ef- 
fects, the speaker, from engaging pity in his fatour, can 
proceed to operate on a more powerful principle, self-pre^ 
iervation. The benevolence of his hearers he can work up 
into gratitude, their indignation into revenge. 

" The two last-mentioued circumstances, personal rela- 
tion and interest, are not without influence, as was hinted 
in the enumeration, though they regard the speaker only, 
and not ihe hearers. The reason is, a person present with 
OS, whom we see and hear, and who by words, and looks. 
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and gestures, gives the Uveliest signs of bis feelings, hat 
the surest and most immediate claim upon our symfNithy. 
AVe become infected with his passions. We are hurried 
along by them, and not allowed leisure to distinguish be- 
tween his relation and our relation, his interest and our 
interest." CampbeWi JRhetoric, pp. 184 — 190. (b. i. chap. 
7. §. 5. parts 4, 5, 6, 7.) 

Page 151, [I.] 

A good illustration of what has been said is supplied by 
the following extract from Mr. Milman's Bampton Lec- 
tures, (Lecture VI. p. 269.) " Conceive then the apostles 
of Jesus Christ, the tentmaker or the fisherman, entering, 
as strangers into one of the splendid cities of Syria, Asia 
Jiiinor, or Greece. Conceive them, I mean, as unendowed 
with miraculous powers, having adopted their itinerant 
•system of teaching from human motives, and for human 
purposes alone. As they pass along to the remote and ob- 
scure quarter, where they expect to meet with precarious 
hospitality among their countrymen, they survey the 
strength of the established religion, which it is their 
avowed purpose to overthrow. Every where they behold 
temples on which the utmost extravagance of expenditure 
Jhas been lavished by succeeding generations ; idols of the 
most exquisite workmanship, to which, even if the religious 
feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the people are strongly 
attached by National or local vanity. They meet procea- 
aions, in which the idle find perpetual occupation, the 
young excitement, the voluptuous a continual stimulant to 
their passions. They behold a priesthood, numerous, 
sometimes wealthy ; nor are these alone wedded by interest 
to the established faith ; many of the trades, like those of 
the makers of silter shrines in Ephesus, are pledged to 
the support of that to which they owe their maintenance. 
They pass a magnificent theatre, on the splendour and 
success of which the popularity of the existing authorities 
mainly depends ; and in which the serious exhibitions are 
essentially religious, the lighter, as intimately connected 
with the indulgence of the baser passions. They behold 
another public building, where even worse feelings, the 
cruel and the sanguinary, are pampered by the animating 
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eoBtcsts of wild beasts and of gladiatora, in whi^ thejr 
themselves may shortly play a (breadul part, 

Butobor'd to make a Roman holyday ! 

Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments of 
the whole people, and every show and spectacle is either 
sacred to the religious feelmgs, or incentive to the lusts 
of the flesh ; those feelings which must be entirely eradi- 
cated, those lusts which must be brought into total subjec- 
tion to the law of Christ. They encounter likewise itine- 
rant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose upon the 
credulous, and excite the contempt of the enlightened ; in 
the first case dangerous rivals to those who should attempt 
to propagate a new faith by imposture and deception ; in 
the latter, naturally tending to prejudice the mind against 
all miraculous pretensions whatever : here, like Elymas, 
endeavouring to outdo the signs and wonders of the apos- 
ties ; there throwing suspicion on all asserted supernatural 
agency, by the frequency and clumsiness of their delusions. 
They meet i^ilosophers, frequently itinerant like them- 
selves ; or teachers of new religions, priests of Isis and Se- 
rapis, who have brought into equal discredit what might 
otherwise have appeared a proof of philanthropy, the per- 
forming laborious journeys at the sacrifice of personal ease 
and comfort, for the moral and religious improvement of 
mankind ; or at least have so accustomed the public mind 
to similar pretensions, as to take away every attraction from 
<their boldness or novelty. There are also the teachers of 
the different mysteries, which would engross all the anxi- 
ety of the inquisitive, perhaps excite, even if they did not 
satisfy, the hopes of ihe more pure and lofty minded. Such 
must have been among the obstacles which would force 
themselves on the calmer moments of the most ardent ; 
such the overpowering difficulties, of which it would be 
impossible to overlook the importance, or elude the force ; 
which required no sober calculation to estimate, no labo- 
rious inquiry to discover ; which met and confronted them 
wherever they went, and which, either in desperate pre- 
sumption, or deliberate reliance on their own preternatn- 
lal powers, they must have contemned and defied. 
** The commencement of their labours was usually dis- 
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heartening, and ill calculated to keep alive the flame of 
ungrounded enthusiasm. They begin their operations in 
the narrnw and secluded i^oagogue of their own countrf- 
men. The novelty of their doctrine, and curiosity, secure 
them at first a patient attention ; but as the more offensive 
tenets are developed, the most fierce and violent passions 
are awakened. Scorn and hatred are seen working in the 
clouded brows and agitated contenances of the leaders : * 
if here and there one is pricked to the heart, it requires 
considerable moral courage to acknowledge his conviction ; 
and the new teachers are either cast forth from the indig- 
nant assembly of their own people, liable to all the pun- 
ishments which they are permitted to inflict, scourged 
and beaten ; or, if they succeed in forming a party, they 
ffive rise to a furious schism ; and thus appear before the 
heUthen with the dangerous notoriety of having caused a 
violent tumult, and broken the public peace by their tur- 
bulent and contentious harangues : at all events, disclaimed 
by that very people on whose traditions they profess to build 
their doctines, and to whose Scriptures they appeal in jus- 
tification of their pretensions. They endure, they persevere, 
they continue to sustain the contest against Judaism and 
paganism. It is still their deliberate, ostensible, and 
avowed object to overthrow all this vast system of Idola- 
try ; to tear up by the roots all ancient prejudices ; to si- 
lence shrines, sanctified by the veneration of ages as ora- 
cular ; to consign all those gorgeous temples to decay, and 
all those images to contempt ; to wean the people from 
every barbarous and dissolute amusement.'^ ♦*♦♦♦♦♦ 
" But in one respect it is impossible now to conceive 
the extent, to which the apostles of the crucified Jesus 
allocked all the feelings of mankind. The public estab- 
lishment of Christianity the adoration of ages, the reve- 
rence of nations, has thrown around the cross of Christ an 
indelible and inalienable sanctity. No*eflfort of the ima* 
gination can dissipate the illusion of dignity which has 
gathered round it ; it has been so long dissevered from all 
its coarse and humiliating associations, that it cannot be 
cast back and desecrated into its state of opprobrium and 
contempt. To the most daring unbeliever among our- 
selves, it is the symbol, the absurd, and irrational, he may 
oonceive, but stlU the ancient and venerable symbol of a 
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powerful and influential religion : what was it to the Jew 
and to the heathen 1 the baaeat, the moat degrading punish- 
ment of the lowest criminal ! the proverbial terror of the 
wretched slave ! It was to them, what the most despica- 
ble and revolting instrument of public execution is to us. 
yet to the cross of Christ, men turned from deities in 
which were embodied every attribute of strength, power, 
* and dignity j in an incredibly short space of time, mul- 
titudes gave up the splendour, the pride, and the power of 
paganism, to adore a Being who was thus humiliated be- 
neath the meanest of mankind, who had become, ac- 
cording to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, a very 
scam of men, and an outcast of ths people.** Aid. p. 279. 

Page 155, [K.] 

" Such is our yoke and our burden ! Let him, who has 
thought it too hsjd and to heavy to bear, be prepared to 
state it boldly when he shall appear side by side with the 
poor and mistaken Indian before the throne of Grod at the 
day of judgment. The poor heathen may come forward 
with his wounded limbs and weltering body, saying, * I 
thought thee an austere master, delighting in the miseries 
of thy creatures, and I have accordingly brought thee the 
torn remnants of a body which I have tortured in thy 
service.* And the Christian will come forward, and say» 
* I knew that thou didst die to save me from such sufler- 
ings and torments, and that thou only commandest me to 
keep my body in temperance, soberness and chastity, and 
I thought it too hard for me ; and I have accordingly 
brought thee the refuse and sweepings of a body that haa 
been corrupted and brutalized in the service of profligacy 
and drunkenness — even the body which thou didst declare 
should be the temple of thy Holy Spirit.' The poor In- 
dian, will, perhaps, show his hands, reeking with the 
blood of his children, saying, ' I thought this was the sac- 
rifice with which God was well pleased :* and you, the 
Christian will come forward with blood upon thy hands 
also, * I knew that thou gavest thy son for my sacrifice, 
and commandest me to lead my offspring in the way of 
everlasting life ; but the command was too hard for me, 
to teach them thy statutes and to set them my humble ex* 

29* 
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ample : I have let them go the brcMd way to desfraefieOf 
and their blood is upon my hand — and my heart — and ny 
head.* The Indian will come forward, and say, * behold I 
am come from the wood, the desert, and the wildemeai, 
where I fled from the cheerful society of my fellow mor- 
tals, becaose I thought it was pleasing in thy sight.' And 
the Christian will come forward, and say, ' Behold I come 
from my comfortable home and the cornmnnion of my 
brethren, which thon hast graciopsly permitted me to eiH 
joy ; but I thought it too hard to give them a share of those 
blessings which thon hast bestowed upon me ; I thought 
it too hard to gi?e them a portion of my time, my trouble, 
my fortune or my interest ; I thought it too hard, to keep 
my tongue from cursing and reviling, my heart from ha- 
tred , and my hand from violence and revenge.' What will 
be the answer of the Judge to the poor Indian none caa 
presume to say. That he was sadly mistaken in the means 
of salvation, and that what he had done could never pur- 
chase him everlasting life, is beyond a donbt ; but yet the 
Judge may say, *Gome unto me, thou heavy-laden, and I 
will give thee the rest which thon conldst not purchase for 
thyself But, to the Christian, * Thou, who hadst my 
easy yoke, and ray light burden ; thou, for whom all wan 
already purchased ^— *-Thank God ! it is not yet pro- 
nounced }— begone I and fly for thy life !' " JVoife'i Ser' 
mont {Rimaint,) Sermon X. pp. 371 — 373. 

*' Suppose it were suddenly revealed to any one among 
yon that he, and he alone, of all tha( walk upon the face 
ef this earth, was destined to receive the benefit of his 
Kedeemer's atonement, and that all the rest of mankind 
was lost — and lost to aU eternity : it is hard to say what 
would be the first sensation excited in that man's mind by 
the intelligence. It is indeed probable it would be joy-« 
to think that all his fears respecting his eternal destiny 
were now no more ; that all the forebodings of the mind 
and misgivings of the heart — all the solemn stir which we 
feel rising within us whenever we look forward to a dark 
futurity — to feel that all these had now subsided for ever 
— to know that he shall stand in the everiasting sunshine 
of the love of God ! It is perhaps impossible that all this 
should not call forth an immediate feeling of delight : but 
if you widi the sensation to continue, you must go to the 
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wilderness ; you must beware how you come within sight 
of a human being, or within sound of a human voice ; you 
must recollect that you are now alone upon the earth ; or> 
if you want society, you had better look for it among the 
beasts of the field than among the ruined species to which 
you belong ; unleBs indeed the Almighty, in pity to your 
desolation, should send his aogels before the appointed 
*time, that you might learn to forget in their society the 
outcast objects of your former sympathies. But to go 
? abroad into human society — to walk amongst Beings who 
i are now no longer your fellow-creatures — to feel the char- 
ity of your common nature rising in your heart, and to 
have to crush it within you like a sin — to reach forth your 
hand to perform one of the the common kindnesses of hu- 
manity, and to find it withered by the recollection, that 
however you may mitigate a present pang, the everlasting 
pang is irreversible ; to turn away in despair from these 
children whom you have now come to bless and to save 
<we hope and trust both here and for ever !) — perhaps it 
would be too much for you ; at all events, it would be 
hard to state a degree of exertion within the utmost range 
of human energy, or a degree of pain within the farthest 
limit of human endurance, to which you would not submit^ 
that you might have one companion on your lonely way 
from this world to the mansions of happiness. But suppose^ 
at that moment, that the angel who brought the first intel- 
ligence returns to tell you that there are Beings upon this 
earthlvho may yet be saved — that he was before mistaken^ 
' no matter how — perhaps he was your guardian angel, and 
darted from the throne of grace with the intelligence of 
your salvation without waiting to hear the fate of the rest 
of mankind — no matter how — but he comes 1p tell you 
that there are Beings upon the earth who are within the 
reach of your Redeemer's love, and of your own — ^that 
some of them are now before you, and their everlasting 
destiny is placed in your hands ; then, what would first 
occur to your mind 1 — ^privations — dangers— difficulties 1 
No ; but you would say, Lord, what shall I do 1 shall I 
traverse earth and sea, through misery and torment, that of 
those whom thou hast given me I may not lose one 1'* 
JM, Serm. XI. pp. 391—393. 

29 
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Page 191, [L.] 

In Dr. Campbell's iiM^Bioos dissertation (llfce<oric» book 
ii. ch. vii.) "on the causes that nonsense often escapes 
being detected, both by the writer and the reader," he re- 
marks, (sec. 2.) that " there are particularly three sorts of 
writing, wherein we are liable to be imposed upon by 
words without meaning." 

" The first is, where there is an exuberance of meuphor. 
Nothing is more certain than that this trope, when tem- 
perately and appositely used, serves to add light to the 
expression, and energy to the sentiment. On the contrary, 
when vaguely and intemperately used, nothing can serve 
more effectually to cloud the sense, where there is sense, 
and by consequence to conceal the defect, where there is 
no sense to show. And this is the case, not only where 
there is in the same sentence a mixture of discordant me- 
taphors, but also where the metaphoric style is too long 
e<Hitinued, and too far pursued. [ Ut modicut autem atqttt 
oppcrtunut trandationtB tutu illustrat oratitmem : ita fire- 
quern, et dbtcurat et tadio compUt ; continwiu vero in aUe- 
goriam et ani^mata exit. Quint, lib. viii. c. vi.] The 
reason is obvious. In common speech the words are the 
immediate signs of the thought. But it is not so here; 
for when a person, instead of adopting meta^^ors that 
come naturally and opportunely in his way, rummages the 
whole world in quest of them, and piles them one upon 
another, when he cannot so properly be said to use meta- 
phor, as to talk in metaphor, or rather, when from meta- 
phor he runs into allegory, and thence into enigma, his 
words are not the immediate signs of his thought ; they 
are at best but the signs of the signs of his thought. His 
writing may then be called, what Spenser not unjustly 
styled his Fairy Queen, a perpetual allegory or dark cot^ 
eeit. Most readers will account it much to bestow a tran- 
sient glance on the literal sense, which lies nearest ; but 
will never think of that meaning more remote, which the 
figures themselves are intended to signify. It is no wonder 
then that this sense, for the discovery of which it is neces- 
sary to see through a double veil, should, where it is, more 
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readily escape our observation, and that where it is wanting 
we should not so quickly miss it." ***»♦♦*♦♦• 
** There is, in respect of the two meanings, considerable 
variety to be found in the tropical Style. In just allegory 
and similitude there is always a propriety, or, jf you choose 
to call it, congruity, in the literal sense, as well as a dis- 
tinct meaning or sentiment suggested, which is called the 
figurative sense. Examples of this are unnecessary. Again, 
where the figurative sense is unexceptionable, there is 
Bometimes an incongruity in the expression of the literal 
sense. This is always the case in mixed metaphor, a thing 
not unfrequent even in good writers. Thus, when Addi- 
son remarks that ' there is not a single view of human na- 
ture, which is not sufficient to extinguish the wedi of pride,* 
he expresses a true sentiment somewhat incongruously ; 
for the the terms extinguidi and aeedt here metaphorically 
used, do not suit each other. In like manner, there ia 
something incongruous in the mixture of tropes employed 
in the following passage from Lord Bolingbroke : * Nothing 
less than the hearta of his people will content a patriot 
Prince, nor will he think his throne established, till it ia 
established there.* Yet\he thought is excellent. But in 
neither of these examples does the incongruity of the ex- 
pression hurt the perspicuity of the sentence. Sometimes, 
indeed, the literal meaning involves a direct absurdity. 
When this is the case, as IA the quotation from The prinir 
eiples of Painting given in the preceding chapter, it is nfr> 
tural for the reader to suppose that there must be some- 
thing under it ; for it is not easy to say how absurdly even 
just sentiments will sometimes be expressed. But when 
no such hidden sense can be discovered, what, in the first 
view conveyed to our minds a glaring absurdity, is rightly 
on reflection denominated nonsense. We are satisfied 
fiiat De Piles neither thought, nor wanted his readers to 
think, that Rubens was really the original performer, and 
God the copier. This then was not his meaning. But 
what he actually thought and wanted them to think, it is 
impossible to elicit from his words. His words then may 
justly be styled boldy in respect of their literal import, but 
^unmeaning in respect of the author's intention. 

" It may be proper here to observe, that some are apt 
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to confound the terms absurdity and fumtenae as synony* 
mous ; which they manifestly are not. An absurdity, in 
the strict acceptation, is a proposition either intuitively or 
demonstratively false. Of this kind are these : < Three 
and two make seven.' * All the angles of a triangle are 
greater than two right angles.' That the former is false 
we know by intuition ; that the latter is so, we are able to 
demonstrate. But the term is further extended to denote 
a notorious falsehood. If one should affirm, that at the 
vernal equinox the sun rises in the north and sets in the 
south,* we flhould not hesitate to say, that he advances an 
absurdity ; bnt still what he affirms has a meaning ; inso- 
much, that on heading the sentence we pronounce its fal- 
sity. Now nonmnse is that whereof we cannot say either 
that it is true, or that it is false. Thus, when the Teuto- 
nic Theosopher enounces, that ' all the voices of the ce- 
lestial joyfulness, qualify, commix, and harmonize in the 
fire which was from eternity in the good quality,' I should 
think it equally impertinent to aver the falsity as the truth 
of this enunciation. For, though the words grammatically 
form a sentence, they exhibit to the understanding no 
judgment, and consequently admit neither assent nor dis- 
sent. In the former instances I say the meaning, or what 
they affirm, is absurd ; in the last instance I say there is 
no meaning, and therefore properly nothing is affinned. 
In popular language, I own, the terms absurdity and non- 
sense are not so accurately distinguished. Absurd posi- 
tions are sometimes called nonsensical. It is not common, 
OB the other hand, to say of downright nonsense, that it 
comprises an absurdity. 

** Further, in the literal sense there may be nothing un- 
suitable, and yet the reader may be at a loss to find a 
figurative meaning, to which his expressions can with 
justice be applied. Writers immoderately attached to the 
fiorid, or highly figured diction, are often misled by a de- 
sire of flourishing on the several attributes of a metaphor 
which they have pompously ushered into the discourse, 
without taking the trouble to examine whether there be 
may qualities in the subject, to which these attributes can 
with justice and perspicuity be applied. This immoderate 
use of metaphor," Dr. Campbell observes, " is the princi- 
pal source of all the nonsense of Orators and Poets. 
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** The second species of writing wherein we are liable . 
40 be imposed on by words without meaning, is that 
wherein the terms most frequently occurring, denote 
' things which are of a complicated nature, and to which 
the mind is not sufficiently familiarized. Many of those 
notions which are called by Philosophers mixed modes, 
come under this denomination. Of these, the instances 
are numerous in cTciy tongue : such as gavemment, ehurdi, 
Mtattt ctmatitutum, poHtf, power, commenx, Ugiilatwrtyju' 
ritdiction, proportion, symmetry , elegance. It will consi* 
derably increase the danger of our being deceived by an 
unmeaning use of such terms, if they are besides (as very 
often they are) of so indeterminate, and consequently 
equivocal, signification, that a writer, unobserved either by 
himself or by his reader, may slide from one sense of the 
term to another, till by degrees he fall into such applies* 
tions of it as will make no sense at all. It deserves our 
notice also, that we are in much greater danger of termi- 
nating in this, if the different meanings of the same word 
have some affinity to one another, than if they have none. 
In the latter case, when there is no affinity, the transition 
from one meaning to another is taking a very wide step, 
and what few writers are in any danger of; it is, besides, 
what will not so readily escape the observation of the 
reader. So much for the second cause of deception, which 
is the chief source of all the nonsense of writers on politics 
end criticism. 

" The third and last, and, I may add, the principal spe- 
cies of composition, wherein we are exposed to this illu- 
sion by the abuse of words, is that in which the terms em- 
ployed are very abstract, and consequently of very exten- 
sive signification. It is an observation that plainly ariseth 
from the nature and structure of Uinguage, and may be de- 
duced as a corollary from what hath been said of the use 
of artificial signs, that the more general any name is, as it 
comprehends the more individuals under it, and conse- 
quently requires the more extensive knowledge in the 
mind that would rightly apprehend it, the more it most 
have of indistinctness and obscurity. Thus the word lion 
is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the word 
iteatt, beast than enimal, animal than being. But there it 

29* 
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m what are called abstract Bubjecta, a still greater fund 
of obscurity, than that arising from the frequent mention 
of the most general terms. Names must be assigned to 
those qualities as considered abstractedly, which never 
subsist independently, or by themselves, but which consti- 
tute the generic characters and the specific differences of 
things. And this leads to a manner which is in many in- 
stances remote from the common use of speech, aud there- 
fore must be of more difficult conception." (Book ii. sec. 2. 
pp. 102, 103.) 

It is truly to be regretted that an author who has written 
so justly on this subject, should, within a few pages, so 
strikingly exemplify the errors he has been treating of, by 
indulging in a declamation against Logic, which could 
not even to himself have conveyed any dUtinct meaning. 
When he says that a man who had learned Logic was 
*' qualified, without any other kind of knowledge, to de- 
fend any position whatever, however contradictory to com- 
mon sense ;" and that " that art observed the most abso- 
lute indifierence to truth and error," he cannot mean that 
a false conclusion could be logically proved from true pre- 
mises; since ignorant as he was of the subject, he was 
aware, and has in another place distinctly acknowledged, 
that this is not the case ; nor could he mean merely that a 
false conclusion could be proved from afalse premiss, since 
that would evidently be a nugatory and ridiculous objection. 
He seems to have had, in truth, no meaning at all ; though 
like the authors he had been so ably criticising, he was per- 
fectly unaware of the emptiness of what he was saying. 

Page 222, [M.] 

" Moses stretched forth his hand, and the waters were 
divided, and became a wall unto the children of Israel on 
the right hand and on the left. Moses smote the rock 
with his rod, and the waters flowed withal, and the chil- 
dren of Israel weie refreshed in the wilderness, and were 
saved from death. But what was there in the arm of 
Moses, that the sea should obey it and stand still 1 Or 
what in the rod of Moses, that it should turn the flinty 
rock into a living fountain 1 Let me freely, though revc- 
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rently speak to you of the patriarch Moses. He was in- 
deed great, because he was indeed 'good, in his genera- 
tion. But except in the matter of his goodness — except 
in his superior faith and trast in his Maker — except in his 
more ready obedience to the holy desires which the Spirit 
of the Lord inspired into his souf, he was no more than 
the rest of the Israelites, and the rest of men. Like them, 
like us, like every human being that is bom of woman, he 
was compassed with infirmities, and tried With afflictions, 
and subject to terror, and surrounded with sorrow. Of 
himself he was able to do nothing, but all the mighty acta 
which he did, he did because *it was God which worked 
in him both to will and to do of his good pleasure,' and 
because Moses did not resist the will of God, or neglect or 
abuse the power with which he was endued. If to the 
Jew God was very liberal, we have the promise of his 
beloved Son, that to Christians, in all spiritual and neces- 
sary things, he will be still more so. Over the world 
without us he will perhaps give us no power — because we 
are not called upon to save a people. But we are called 
upon to save ourselves, and he totU give us a power over 
the rebellious world that is within us. Stretch forth but 
your hands in faith and sincerity to God, and surely he 
will separate between you and your lusts. He will divide 
the tumultuous sea of your passions, and open for you a 
way to escape from your enemies into the land of eternity. 
He will cause the waves thereof to stand still and harmless 
on your right hand and on your left, and make you to walk 
in safety and unhurt through the overflowings of ungodli- 
ness, which, without his controlling arm, would have 
drowned your souls in perdition and destruction. Be ye 
never so faint and weary in the wilderness of sin, yet if 
in humility you smite upon your breast, and say, God be 
merciful to me a sinner ! he will melt the stony heart 
within you, and turning it into a fountain of piety and love 
—-of love to man and love to your Maker — refresh you 
with the living waters of the comfort of the Spirit, and 
strengthen you by its power for your pilgrimage through 
life." Benson's First Couth of HiUsean Lectures for 
1820. Lect. XIV. pp. 344—346. 
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Poff 262. [N.l 

** For the benefit of tfaooe who are dearow of gtttam^ 
over their bad habits, and diachaiging that important put 
of the aacted office, the Reading the iaUugf with dnede- 
conuD, I shall first enter into a minvte examination of 
•ome parts of the Senrioe, and afterwards deliver the rcat» 
accompanied by such marks as will enable the reader, in « 
dbort time, and with moderate pains, to make himself mas- 
ter of the whole. 

** Bat first, it will be necessary to explain the maikn 
which you will hereafter see throughout the lest of 
course. They are of two kinds ; one, to point out the 
phatic words, for which I shall use the Grave accent of 
the Greek, fl- 

** The other to point out the different pauses or slops* 
for which I shall use the following maiks : 

" For the shortest pause, marking an incomplete line» 
thus". 

" For the second, double the time of the former two' . 

*' And for the third or fall stop, three'''. 

'* When I would mark a pause longer than any belooiK. 
ing to the usual stops, it shall be by two horizontal lines, 
as thus =. 

** Whctn I would point out a syllable that is to be dwelt 
on some time, I shall use this -, or a short horizontal over 
the Syllable. 

"When a Syllable should be rapidly uttered, thus''» 
or a curve turned upwards; the usual marks of long and 
short in Prosody. 

** The exhortation I have often heard delivered in the 
following manner : 

" * Dearly beloved breAren, the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places to acknowledge and confess oar manifold 
sins and wickedness. And that we should not dissemble 
nor cloke them before the face of Almighty God our 
Heavenly Father, but confess them with an humble, lowlf» 
penitent and obedient heart, to the end that we may ob- 
tain forgiveness of the same, by his infinite goodness aad 
mercy. And although we ought at all times humbly to 
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ackn6wledge our sins before God, yet ought we most 
chiefly s6 to do, when we assemble and meet together. 
To render thanks for the great benefits we have received 
at his hands, to set forth his most worthy praise, to hear 
his most holy word, and to ask those things that are 
requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul. 
Wherefore I pray and beseech you, as many as are here 
present, to accompany me with a pure heart and humble 
voice to the throne of the heavenly grace, saying after me.* 
" In the latter part of the first period, * but confess them 
with an humble, lowly, penitent and obedient heart, to the 
end that we may obtain forgiveness of the same, by his in- 
finite goodness and mercy,' there are several faults commit- 
ted. In the first place, the four epithets preceding the wonl 

* heart,' are huddled together, and pronounced in a mono- 
tone, disagreeable to the ear, and enervating to the sense ; 
whereas each word rising in force above the other, ought 
to be marked by a proportional rising of the notes in the 
voice ; and, in the last, there should be such a note used 
as would declare it at the same time to be the last—-* with 
an hurabU lowly penitent and obedient heart,' &c. At 
first view it may appear, that the words * humble' and 

* lowly' are synonomous ; but the word * lowly,* certainly 
implies a greater degree of humiliation than the word 

* humble.' The word * penitent' that follows, is of strong- 
er import than either ; and the word * obedient,' signify- 
ing a perfect resignation to the will of God, in consequence 
of our humiliation and repentance, furnishes the climax. 
But if the climax in the words be not accompanied by a 
suitable climax in the notes of the voice, it cannot be made 
manifest. In the following part of the sentence, * to the 
end that we may obtain' forgiveness of the ^mi* there 
are usually three emphases laid on the words, end, obtain, 
tame, where there should not be any, and the only empha- 
tic word,/orgiven««s, is slightly passed over; whereas it 
should be read — ' to the end that we may obtain forgive- 
ness of the same,' keeping the words, o6totn, and forgivt' 
neu, closely together, and not disuniting them, both to the 
prejudice of the Sense and Cadence, Sec. &c. 

" I shall now read the whole, in the manner I have re- 
commended ; and if you will give attention to the marks. 
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yon Will be lemuided of the manner, when yon come to 
practiae in yonr private readim^. * Dearly beloved bre- 
thien ! =The Scnptnre moTeth US' in sundry places' to 
acknowledge and confeas oar manifold aioa and wicked- 
ness, and that we should not dissemble nor cloke them' 
before the face of Almighty God' onr Heavenly Fa- 
ther" bat confias them' with an hnmbl^ lowly^ penitent' 
and obedient heart' to the end that we may obtain forgive- 
ness of the sam^ by his infinite goodness and mercy-^. 
And althongh we ought at all times' humbly to acknow- 
ledge onr sins before G^" yet ought we most chiefly so 
to do when we assemble and meet together' to render 
thanks' for the great benefits we have received at hig 
hands'' to set forth' his most worthy praise" to h^ar his 
most holy word" and to ask those things' which are requi- 
site and neceasarsr' as well for the body' as the sdol'". 
Wherefore I pray and beseech ybd as many as are here 
present' to acompany m€ with a p&re heart' and humble 
Toic^ to the throne of the heavenly gnc€ saying,' dec." 
Skeridan, Art of Reading Prote. 

The generality of the remarks respecting the way in 
which each passage of the Liturgy should be read, are 
correct ; though the mode recommended for attaining the 
proposed end is totally different from what is suggested in 
the present treatise. In some points, however, ihe author 
is mistaken as to the emphatic words : e. g. in the Lord's 
Prayer, he directs the foUowing passage to be read thus ; 
" thy will' b^ don^ on earth' as it is' in Heaven," with the 
emphasis on the words " be" and *• is ;" these, however, 
arc not the emphatic words, and do not even exist in the 
Original Greek, but are supplied by the translator ; the 
latter of them might, indeed, be omitted altogether, wi^- 
ont any detriment to the sense ; *• thy will be done, as in 
Heaven, so also on earth," which is a more literal trans- 
lation, is perfectly intelligible. A passage in the second 
Commandment again, he directs to be read, according in- 
deed to the usual mode, both of reading and pointing it, 
— " visit the sins of the fathers' upon the children' unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me ;" 
which mode of reading destrosrs the sense, by making a 
pause at " children," and none at •* generation ;" for this 
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implies that the third and fourth generations, who sufler 
these judgments, are themselves such as hate the Lord, in- 
stead of being merely, as is meant to be expressed, the 
children of such ; " o/them that hate me," is a genitive 
governed not by "generation," but by "children:" it 
should be read (according to Sheridan's marks) " visit the 
sins of the fathers' upon the children unto to the third and 
fourth genei'ation of them that hate me :" t. e. visit the 
sins of the fathers who hate me, upon the, the third and 
fourth generations of their descendants. The same sanc- 
tion is given to an equally common fault in reading the 
fifth Commandment ; " that thy days may be long in the 
land' which the Lord thy God giveth thee :" the pause 
should evidently be at ^*longt" not at **kifid^* No one 
would say in ordinary conversation, " I hope you will find 
enjoyment in the garden'— which you have planted.'* He 
has also strangely omitted an emphasis on the word 
•* covet," in the tenth Commandment. He has, however, 
in the negative or prohibitory commands avoided the com- 
mon fault of accenting the word " not.^* And here it may 
be worth while to remark, that in some cases the Copula 
ought to be made the emphatic word ; (i. e. the ** is," if 
the proposition be affirmative, the " not" if negative ;) 
viz. where the proposition may be considered as in oppo- 
sition to its contradictory,* If, e. g. it had been a ques- 
tion tohether we ought to steal or not, the commandment, 
in answer to that, would have been rightly pronounced, 
" thou shalt not steal :" but the question being, what thinga 
we are forbidden to do, the answer is, that " to steal" is 
one of them, " thou shalt not steal.'* In such a case as 
this, the proposition is considered as opposed, not to its 
contradictory, but to one with a different Predicate : the 
question being, not, tehich CqptUa (negative or affirmative) 
shall be employed, but tohat shall be affirmed or denied of 
the subject : e. g. ** it is lawful to beg ; but not to steal :" 
in such a case, the Predicate, not the CoptUa, will be the 
emphatic word. 

* Nor is this properly an exception to the above rule \ for in such 
eases, that which is expressed as the Copula, is, in sense the Predi- 
cate ; the question being in fact whether " true" or " false*' shall 
be predicated of a certain assertion. 
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Oae fault worth noticing on aceonntof its conamonness, 
IB the placing of the emi^asis on " fietg&lNmr" in the ninth 
Upd tenth commandments ; as if there might be some per- 
sons prechided from the benefit of the prohibitions. One 
wonld think the man to whom our Lord addressed the 
parable of the good Samaritan, had been nsed to this mode 
of delivery, by his asking " and who is my neighhour V* 

The usual pronunciation of one part of the '* Apostles* 
Creed" is probably founded on some misapprehension of 
the sense of it* : ** The holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints," is commonly read as if these were two 
distinct articles ; instead of the latter clause being merely 
an explanation of the former : " The holy Catholic Church, 
[▼tz.] the Communion of Saints. 

* See Sir Peter (aftenrsidi Lord) King's Histoiy of the Apostles' 
Cieed : a woxk maoh more ralaable (in proportion to its size) tban 
noet taat are studied by theologians. 
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